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BOOK I 


SOCRATES: I went down to the Piraeus yesterday with 
Ariston’s son Glaucon! to offer my prayers to the goddess 
and also because I wanted to watch the festival and see 
how they would perform it, seeing that this was the first 
time they were holding it.? I must say that I thought that 
the procession of the local people was quite excellent, but 
the one put on by the Thracian contingent seemed no less 
impressive. When we had made our prayers? and seen 
the spectacle, we started back toward town.’ Now, as we 
were heading homeward, Polemarchus the son of Cepha- 
lus caught sight of us from a distance and ordered his slave 
to run on and tell us to wait for him. Coming up from 
behind the slave caught hold of my cloak and said “Pole- 


Pl. Ti. 21a); a dual festival may be intended, referring possibly to 
both the “procession of the local people” and the “Thracian con- 
tingent.” 

3 For S. as an observer of religious rites, see e.g., Xen. Mem. 
1.3.1, 4.3.16. 

4 “Town” is to astu, the central area surrounded by defensive 
walls, as opposed to the polis, the whole of the Athenian city- 
state, including its ports. S.’s journey to the Piraeus was about 9 
km.—in fact still within the defensive walls joining the city to the 
Piraeus, which were constructed in the mid-fifth century, shortly 
before the Peloponnesian War (431-404). 
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marchus tells you to wait.” So I turned round and asked 
where he was. “There he is,” he said, “behind you, coming 
this way; do wait.” “All right, we will,” said Glaucon. 

And shortly afterward Polemarchus came up. With him 
were Adeimantus, Glaucon’s brother, Niceratus, the son 
of Nicias, and some others apparently from the proces- 
sion. 

Then Polemarchus said: “Socrates, you look as if you 
are moving off to go back to town.” 

“Yes, that’s not a bad guess,” I said. 

“Do you see how many of us there are?” he asked. 

“Of course.” 

“Well then,” he said, “either prove yourselves stronger 
than these people, or remain here.” 

“Yes, but don’t we still have the alternative,” I said, “to 
see if we can persuade you to let us go?” 

“Would you really have any success,” he said, “in per- 
suading those who don’t listen?” 

“No, we certainly wouldn't,” said Glaucon. 

“Well then, you’d better face the fact that we won't 
listen.”° 

“Are you telling us that you don’t know,” Adeimantus 
added, “that there’s to be a torch race on horseback this 
evening in honor of the goddess?” 

“On horseback?” I said; “that really is something new! 
Do you mean they pass torches on to each other as they 
race their horsesP® Or something else?” 


and later in Plato Resp., e.g., 449b5 (henceforward all references 
to Plato will be to work alone). 

6 See Hdt. 8.98. See also the Platonic metaphor at Leg. 6.776b 
of generations “handing on the torch of life to one another.” 
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“Exactly that,” said Polemarchus, “and besides, they're 
oing to hold an all-night festival, which will be worth 
watching. After dinner we'll get up and go out and have a 
Jook at the festival; we shall meet a lot of young men there 
and talk to them.’ Do stay, and don’t refuse us.” 

“It looks as if we shall have to stay,” replied Glaucon. 

“Well, if that’s what you decide,” I said, “that’s what we 
must do.” 

So we went to Polemarchus’ house, and there we found 
Lysias and Euthydemus, the brothers of Polemarchus, and 
besides them Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, Charmantides 
of the deme Paiania and Clitophon, son of Aristonymus. 
Inside Polemarchus’ father, Cephalus, was there too. In- 
deed he looked a very old man to me seeing I hadn’t seen 
him for a long time. He was sitting on some kind of cush- 
ion on a chair, and wearing a garland, as he had actually 
just finished offering a sacrifice in the courtyard. So we 
sat down beside him, for there were some seats there ar- 
ranged in a circle. 

As soon as he saw me Cephalus welcomed me and said: 
“You don’t often come down to see us in the Piraeus, Soc- 
rates. Yet you ought to. For if I were still strong enough 
to make the journey up to town easily, you wouldn't have 
to come here; we would come to you instead. But as it is, 


8 Cephalus’ language recalls almost word for word a Homeric 
formula (Od. 5.88, Il. 18.385). Cephalus’ situation and language 
here are also strikingly reminiscent of La. 181clff., where the 
elderly Lysimachus also matches Cephalus’ role as an older man 
not used to Socratic debate (see the introduction to Books 1-5, 
section 1 (Book 1 (a)). 
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ou should come here more often; for I would have you 
know that, for my part, the more the physical pleasures 
wither away, the more my passion for conversation and 
leasure in it increase. So don’t refuse, but come and get 
together with these lads here,” and make yourself at home 
with us: regard us as your dear and very close friends.” 
“Yes indeed, Cephalus,” I said, “and what’s more I do 
enjoy talking to very old men. As they have already trav- 
eled along a road, as it were, which we too perhaps will 
have to travel, I think we should find out from them what 
kind of a road it is: is it rough and difficult, or easy and 
passable?!” I should very much like to ask you in particular 
what you make of it, since you are now at that point in your 
life which the poets say is ‘on the threshold of old age’: is 
it a difficult time of life? What report can you give of it?” 
“By Zeus,” he said, “I'll tell you how I feel about it, Soc- 
rates. For a number of us of about the same age often meet 
together, just as the old proverb says.!! Now at these meet- 
ings most of us lament, long for the pleasures of youth,’” 
and recall the sex, the drinking, the good food and other 
things of that sort. And we feel irritated, as if we have been 
deprived of something important. We imagine we had a 


10 On the difficult/easy path of life, see Hes. Op. 288-92 and 
Xen. Mem. 2.1,.21-28. 

11 The proverb was obviously so well-known that Cephalus 
does not feel the need to quote it. See Phdr. 240c (“like age 
delights in like”) and scholiast ad loc (Greene, 189) “jackdaw sits 
next to jackdaw” (6 koAotds mort Kodotovy iLdver), 

12 For the sentiments, see the elegiac poets passim, e.g., 
Mimn. fr. 1 Gerber, Simon. fr. 520 Campbell (vol. 3), and Soph. 
ÖC: 1235ff. 
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ood life then, but now no life at all. Some also moan on 
about the abuse shown to their advanced years by their 
families, and it’s especially for this reason that they harp 
on about the great miseries old age causes them. But in 
my opinion, Socrates, these people are not putting the 
blame where it belongs. For if old age were the cause, I 
too would have had just the same experience, at least as 
far as old age is concerned, and so would all the others who 
have reached this time of life. As it is, I have long encoun- 
rered others who don’t feel like this, and again I was once 
resent when someone asked the poet Sophocles: ‘How 
do you get on with sex, Sophocles? Can you still make love 
to a woman?” And he replied: ‘Mind what you say. Let me 
tell you I am so glad to have escaped from it; it was like 
getting away from a raging, savage master.’ I thought his 
answer was good then, and I still do now no less, For un- 
doubtedly there is considerable peace and freedom in old 
age from such things as these. Whenever our passions stop 
torturing us, Sophocles’ remark is entirely relevant: it’s an 
escape from a great many raging masters.’ But for all this, 
and our relationship with our families, there is just one 
thing to blame: not old age, Socrates, but human charac- 
ter. For if individuals are orderly and contented,!* even 
old age is only a moderate burden. But if not, this makes 
both old age and youth hard to bear, Socrates.” 
Now I was full of admiration for what he said,!5 and, 


14 For Sophocles as “contented” (ewkolos), see Ar. Ran. 82. 

15 Extravagantly favorable reaction by S., followed by critical 
interrogation (331 clff.), typical of Plato's S.: see also Prt. 328d, 
Symp, 198a. 
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wanting him to say more, I attempted to draw him out by 
saying: “I fancy, Cephalus, that most people hearing you 
speak like this don’t agree with you, but reckon that you 
bear old age lightly not because of your character, but 
because of the great wealth you have acquired: for the 
rich, they say, have many consolations.” 

“You're right,” he said, “they don’t agree with me. And 
there is something in what they say, though not actually as 
much as they imagine. But Themistocles’ retort is particu- 
larly apt here: in reply to the man from Seriphos who 
became abusive and told him that he owed his fame not 
to his own merits but to his city, Themistocles said that he 
would not himself have become famous if he were a Se- 
riphian, and nor would the other if he were an Athenian. !6 
And indeed the same reply nicely fits those who are not 
rich and find old age difficult: that neither would the rea- 
sonable man bear old age at all easily if he were poor, nor 
would an unreasonable man ever be content with himself 
even if he had acquired riches.” 

“May I ask, Cephalus, whether you inherited most of 
your wealth, or did you make it yourself?” 

“You want to know how much I made, Socrates?” he 
said. “As a businessman, I come somewhere between my 
grandfather and my father. For my grandfather and name- 
sake inherited about as much as I now have and multiplied 
it many times, whereas my father Lysanias reduced it to 
less than it is now. For myself, I’m well pleased if I pass 
on to these sons of mine not less, but a little more than I 
inherited.” 

“The reason I asked,” I said, “is that you didn’t strike 


16 The same anecdote in Hdt. (8.125), but with different de- 
tails. 
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me as having an excessive love of money, and that is gener- 
ally the case with those who have not made it themselves, 
while those who have are twice as attached to it as anyone 
else. For just as poets love their own poems, and fathers 
their own children, so too, those who have made money 
take it seriously as their own creation, as well as valuing its 
use, as other people do.'” So they are difficult even to be 
with, since they are unwilling to commend anything ex- 
cept wealth.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“I certainly am,” I said. “But tell me this too; what do 
you believe is the greatest benefit you have enjoyed from 
the acquisition of all your wealth?” 

“Something,” he said, “which perhaps would not con- 
vince many, if I told them. For let me tell you, Socrates,” 
he said, “that whenever someone gets close to thinking he 
will die, fear and worry come upon him about things which 
didn’t occur to him before. The stories told about what 
goes on in Hades, how the wrongdoer here must suffer 
punishment there, which he earlier laughed at, now tor- 
ment his soul in case they are true.!8 Furthermore, either 
through the feebleness of old age, or because he is indeed 
now nearer to the beyond as it were, and so perceives it 
somewhat more clearly, he himself becomes filled with 
suspicion and fear and now begins to reckon up and con- 
sider if there is anyone he has wronged in any way. What 
is more the one who finds he has committed many injus- 


life, see Hom. Od. 11.576-600. This idea is prominent in the 
Mystery Religions, such as at Eleusis (see Pind. fr. 121 Bowra), 
taken up by Plato in Grg. 523ff., Phd. 107dff., and most elabo- 
rately in the “Myth of Er” (see Resp. 614aff). 
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tices in his life and, like children, is frequently woken by 
his dreams, is afraid and lives in fear of the worst. But if a 
person is conscious of having done no wrong, sweet hope 
is ever present to cheer him and to be the good ‘nourisher 
of old age’ as Pindar himself has it. I tell you Socrates, this 
is a beautiful saying of his about the man who lives his life 
in justice and piety, 


Sweet expectation that nurtures old age, 
Fosters and accompanies the heart, 

And above all guides the complex 

Mind of mortals.!9 


He puts that so wonderfully well! It is indeed in this re- 
spect that I take the acquisition of wealth to be of the 
highest value, certainly not for everyone, but for the de- 
cent person. For when it comes to cheating anyone even 
unintentionally or telling lies, or again, owing anything— 
any sacrifices to a god, or money to a person, and so de- 
parting for the other world in fear, the acquisition of 
wealth goes a long way toward avoiding such a misfortune. 
And it has many other uses also; but taking one thing with 
another I would propose that, for a man of sense, Socrates, 
this is not the least important thing for which wealth is 
particularly useful.” 

“Most beautifully put, Cephalus,” I said.?! But let’s take 
this very thing, justice: are we to say that it is simply truth- 
fulness without qualification, and the giving back of what- 
ever one may have taken from someone else? Or is it 


19 Pind. fr. 202 Bowra. 20 Plato characterizes the el- 
derly Cephalus with a prolix and discursive style which verges on 
parody in this final sentence. 21 See above, n. 15. 
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possible to do these very same things sometimes justly and 
sometimes unjustly? To take an example of what I mean: 
I think everyone would agree that if one were to take 
weapons from a friend who is a man of sound mind, and 
if he were to go mad and demand them back, one ought 
not to return them. The one giving them back would not 
be ‘just’ to do so, and again one should not be willing to 
tell the whole truth to somebody in that state.””” 

“You're right,” he replied. 

“Then this is not a definition of justice: to tell the truth 
and give back whatever one has taken.” 

“Oh but it is, Socrates,” said Polemarchus taking up the 
argument, “at any rate if we’re to believe Simonides.” 

“Well now,” said Cephalus, “I'll hand the discussion 
over to you two; for it’s time for me to see to the sacri- 
fices.” 

“So does that make me, Polemarchus, heir to what is 
yours?” he said. 

“Certainly it does,” replied Cephalus with a laugh, and 
he promptly went off to the sacrifices.”° 

“So tell me,” I said, “you who are heir to the discussion, 
what is it that Simonides says about justice which you think 
is rightP”™ 

“That it is just to give back to everyone what he is 
owed,” he replied. “At least I think he is right in putting it 
like this.” 


23 Cic, Ait. 4.16.3, comments, apparently without irony, that 
Plato did not think it appropriate to keep a man of Cephalus’ age 
too long in conversation. 

24 Polemarchus is heir to the argument as well as Cephalus’ 
property; the Greek exploits the ambiguity. 
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“Well, it is certainly not easy to disbelieve Simonides,” 
f said, “for he was after all a wise and inspired man.” 
However as to whatever he means by this, Polemarchus, 
perhaps you know: I don’t. For he obviously doesn’t mean 
what we were saying just now, to return anything depos- 
ited with us by anyone, even if the person asking for it back 
js not in his right mind. And yet what he entrusted to us 
is surely owed to him. Isn't it?” 

“Yes.” 

“But that means that if anyone demands something 
back when they are not in their right mind, in no cireum- 
stances should it be returned?” 

“True,” he replied. 

“Then it seems that Simonides means something other 
than this when he says that it is just to give back what is 
owed.” 

“Definitely something else, by Zeus,” he replied; “for 
he thinks that friends owe it to friends to do them some- 
thing good and not something harmful.” 

“I see,” I said: “If two people are friends, and one gives 
back money deposited with him to the other when the 
exchange is going to cause harm, the one returning the 
money is not giving the other what is owed to him. Isn't 
that what you claim Simonides is saying?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But how about this: oughtn’t enemies to be repaid 
whatever happens to be owed to them?” 


315e, Men. 99c, and on poetry in general see below, Books 2 and 


3 passim). This saying of Simonides (sixth/fifth century) is other- 
wise unknown. 
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“Yes absolutely, of course they should get what is owed 
to them,” he said; “and what is more I think that what is 
‘owed by one enemy to another should be something ap- 
propriate: something bad.” 

“So it seems that Simonides was talking in riddles as 
poets do,” I said, “to produce his definition of ‘just.’2" For 
he was apparently thinking that it is just to pay back to 
each person what is appropriate, and this is what he meant 
by ‘what is owed.” 

~ “Well, what do you think he meant?” he said. 

“By Zeus,” I said, “what if someone were to ask Simo- 
nides: ‘What is the art called medicine? What does it repay 
that is owed and appropriate, and to what things?’ How do 

ou think he would reply to us?” 

“Obviously,” he said, “it’s the art? which gives drugs, 
food and drink to the body.” 

“And what art is known as cookery? What does it give 
which is owed and appropriate, and to what?” 

“It is the one which gives food its seasoning.” 

“Good. So then, the art of what we repay and to whom 
could be called justice?” 

“If we must be at all consistent with what we said be- 
fore, Socrates, it must be the art which renders benefit to 
our friends and harm to our enemies.” 

“So he means that justice is to do good to one’s friends 
and harm to one’s enemies?” 

“I think so.” 


28 Techné: = “art” or “skill” (a body of expert knowledge), a 
key term in the argument with Polemarchus, as later with Thras- 
ymachus; see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 1 (Book 1 


(b)). 
23 
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“Now in matters of sickness and health, who is best 
able to do good to friends and harm to enemies when they 
are ill?” 

“A doctor.” 

“And who for those who sail, as regards the dangers of 
the sea?” 

“A ship’s captain.” 

“But what of the just man? In what action and in what 
function is he most able to benefit friends and harm ene- 
mies?” 

“In making war and alliances, I would think.” 

“Very well; but when someone is not ill, my dear Pole- 
marchus, a doctor is useless.” 

“True.” 

“And likewise, when people are not at sea, a ship’s cap- 
tain is useless.” 

“Yes.” 

“So likewise for those not fighting a war the just man is 
useless?” 

“Oh no, that doesn’t seem to be true to me at all.” 

“So justice is also a useful thing in peacetime?” 

is 

“Yes, and so is farming, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“For producing crops?” 

“Yes.” 

“And likewise, shoemaking?” 

“Yes.” 

“I presume you would say, for producing shoes?” 

“Of course.” 
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“So what about justice, now? For what need, or for 
producing what would you say it was useful in peace- 
time?” 

“Its useful in connection with business contracts, Soc- 
rates.” 

“By business contracts do you mean partnerships, or 
something else?” 

“Yes, I mean partnerships.” 

“Now, when it comes to playing draughts, is the just 
man a good useful partner, or someone skilled in playing 
draughts?” 

“The person skilled in playing draughts.” 

“And in laying bricks and stone is the just man a better, 
more useful partner than the builder?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Well then, for what partnership is the just man a bet- 
ter partner than the lyre player, just as the lyre player is 
better at playing the lyre than the just man?” 

“Where money is involved, I would say.” 

“Except, Polemarchus, perhaps when it comes to using 
money when you need to buy or sell a horse jointly; then, 
I presume, you need a trained horseman: isn’t that sop” 

“Apparently.” 

“And again, when it comes to a ship, the shipbuilder or 
ship’s captain?” 

“It seems So,” 

“So what then is the occasion for the joint use of silver 
or gold when the just man is a more useful partner than 
others?” 

“When it is to be put on deposit and kept safe, Socra- 
tes,” 
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“In fact, you mean, when we have no need to use it at 
all, but to put it by?” 

“Exactly.” 

“So when money is useless, that’s when justice is useful 
in relation to it?” 

“It looks that way.” 

“And so when a pruning knife needs to be kept safe, 
justice is useful both in the community and in private life; 
but when you need to use it you turn to the art of viticul- 
turer” 

“It seems so.” 

“And so will you say that when you need a shield or a 
lyre to be kept safe without using it, justice is useful, but 
when they need to be used you turn to the skills of the 
hoplite or the musician?” 

“That follows.” 

“So in all other cases, too, justice is useless when each 
thing is being used, but useful when it is notP””® 

“It seems so.” 

“Then, my friend, justice can’t be anything very impor- 
tant, if it turns out to be useful for things only when they 
are out of use. But let’s consider this point: isn’t the per- 
son who is most formidable in striking blows in a fight, 
whether boxing or any other kind, also the one who is best 
at defending himself against them?”°° 


Polemarchus’ less than enthusiastic response in the following 
line. 

30 Not obviously true (one might argue that defense and at- 
tack require different skills), but the two aspects have to be sub- 
sumed under the heading of a “unitary” skill, if S.’s argument is 
going to work here. In Xen. Mem. 3,1.6, S. assumes that general- 
ship involves skills of both defense and attack. 
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“Certainly,” 

“And again, the person who is skilled at guarding 
against disease is the one best able to cause it unde- 
tected?” 

“I think so.” 

“Then again, the same man is a good guard of a military 
camp who can also get hold of the plans and other activi- 
ties of the enemy?” 

“Of course.” 

“So, whatever someone is skillful at guarding, he will 
also be a skillful at stealing?”*! 

“I suppose so.” 

“If then the just person is good at guarding money, he 
will also be good at stealing it.” 

“That’s the way the argument seems to be pointing,” he 
said. 

“Then it appears that the just man is unveiled as some 
kind of thief, and you’re likely to have learned that from 
Homer. For J tell you he’s fond of Autolycus, Odysseus’ 
maternal grandfather, and says that ‘he excelled all men in 
thieving and perjury.’ So justice, according to you, Ho- 
mer and Simonides, seems to be some kind of art of steal- 
ing, with the proviso that it must be for the benefit of your 
friends and to the detriment of your enemies. Isn’t that 
what you meant?” 

“Zeus no!” he said, “but I no longer know what I did 
mean.*3 However I still think myself that justice is helping 
one’s friends and harming one’s enemies.” 


3! For this paradox, see Hp. Mi. 375d—76b. 

32 See Hom, Od. 19.395. Clearly a joking reference. 

33 For S.’s capacity to bewilder his associates in the elenchus, 
see e.g., Euthphr. 11b, La. 194b, Men. 80a. 
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“When you say friends, do you mean those who seem 
to be true to each of us, or those who really are true, even 
if they don’t seem to be so; and similarly with enemies?” 

“It makes sense,” he said, “to like those one considers 
true and dislike those one thinks bad.” 

“But then, don’t you think people make mistakes about 
this, so that they think many people are good when they 
aren't really, and many are the opposite?” 

“They do.” 

“For these people, then, the good are their enemies 
and the bad their friends?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“But is it nevertheless just in that case for them to help 
the bad and harm the good?” 

“It would seem so.” 

“But surely good people are just and cannot do 
wrong?” 

“True.” 

“So according to your argument it is just to do harm to 
those who do no injustice.” 

“No, no, Socrates,” he said, “that seems to be a bad 
argument.” 

“Then,” I said, “it must be just to harm the unjust and 
help the just?” 

“That seems a better conclusion than the previous 


>> 


one. 
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“So, for many people who have misjudged their fel- 
lows, it will turn out to be just to harm their friends, who 
are bad as far as they are concerned, and help their ene- 
mies, who are good, won't it? And thus we'll be saying the 
very opposite of what we claimed Simonides meant.” 

“It certainly does work out like that,” he said. “But 
let’s change our ground: you see perhaps we didn’t define 
‘friend’ and ‘enemy’ correctly.” 

“How did we define them, Polemarchus?” 

“We said that the person who seems to be true is our 
friend.” 

“But how are we to change it now?” I asked. 

“By stating,” he said, “that the one who seems to be 
good and actually is good is the friend, while the one who 
seems to be good, but in reality is not, is not our friend, 
though he may seem so. And the same definition applies 
to an enemy.” 

“Then it seems by this definition that the good person 
will be our friend, and the bad one our enemy.” 

168, 

“So you're telling us to add to our definition of the just. 
Rather than as we first defined it, when we said that it was 
just to do good to a friend and harm to an enemy, now we 
are to add: that it is just to do good to a friend who is good, 
and to harm an enemy who is bad?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “that seems a good way of put- 
ting it.” 

“But is it part of being a just man,” I asked, “to harm 
any human being at all?” 
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“Yes, indeed,” he replied, “he ought to harm those who 
are both bad and his enemies.” 

“When horses are harmed, do they become better or 
worse?” 

“Worse.” 

“Judging by the standards of excellence of dogs or of 
horses?” 

“Of horses.” 

“And dogs, too, if harmed, become worse by the stan- 
dards of dogs and not of horses?” 

“That follows.” 

“But as for human beings, my friend, mustn’t we say 
that when harmed they become worse by human stan- 
dards?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And is not justice a human excellence?” 

“That also follows.” 

“So, my friend, those men who are harmed necessarily 
become more unjust.” 

“So it seems.” 

“Well, are musicians able to make people unmusical 
through their musicianship?” 

“Impossible.” 

“Or horsemen able to make people bad riders through 
their horsemanship?” 

“No.” 

“Well, is it by justice, then, that the just make people 
unjust, or, in short, is it by their standards of excellence as 
humans that the good make people bad?” 
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“No, that cannot be.” 

“You see, it’s not, I think, the function of heat to cool 
things down, but the opposite.” 

“Yes.” 

“Nor of dryness to make things wet, but the oppo- 
site.” 

“Of course.” 

“Nor indeed is it the function of the good person to do 
harm, but the opposite.” 

“So it appears.” 

“And the just person is good, isn’t he?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then, Polemarchus, it is not the function of the just 
person to harm either a friend or anyone else, but that of 
his opposite, the unjust person.” 

“I think you're entirely right, Socrates,” he said. 

“So if anyone claims that it is just to render to each what 
is owed, and by that he actually means that harm is due 
from the just man to his enemies and benefit to his friends, 
the man who said this was not wise. You see what he said 
is not true; it’s become apparent to us that it is in no way 
just to harm anyone.” 

“I concede that,” he said. 

“So you and I,” I said, “will fight together against any- 
one who claims that this view was put forward by Simo- 


34 That a genuine techné can only benefit its recipient is a 
fundamental tenet of Socratic ethics, thereby refuting Simonides: 
the just person cannot harm his enemies. Note, however, that in 
the immediate context S.’s conclusion simply constitutes aporia 
(impasse); in refuting Polemarchus (Simonides) they have ac- 
tually failed to discover what justice is (see 336a10 below). 
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nides or Bias or Pittacus, or any other of the wise and 
blessed.”* 

“Well,” he said, “Pm ready enough to join in the 
fight.” 

“But do you know,” I said, “whose saying I think it is: 
the one which says that it is just to benefit friends, and to 
harm enemies?” 

“Whose?” he asked. 

“I think it must be from Periander or Perdiccas or 
Xerxes or Ismenias of Thebes, or some other rich man 
with a great belief in his capabilities.” 38 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “since it’s become apparent that 
neither ‘justice’ nor the ‘just’ consists in this, what else can 
anyone suggest it is?” 

Now Thrasymachus, even while we were talking, had 
many times been eagerly trying to get between us and take 
hold of the argument. Up to this point however he had 
been restrained by those sitting near him who wanted to 
hear the argument out. When we finally brought it to an 
end and I had asked my question, he could no longer keep 
quiet, but, gathering himself up like a wild beast, he sprang 


36 The first three were absolute rulers (of Corinth, Macedon, 
and Persia, respectively), whose despotic power makes them 
likely candidates. Ismenias of Thebes was involved in a scandal of 
taking bribes from Greece’s enemy, Persia (Xen. Hell. 3.5.1). The 
reference to Ismenias, dated after S.s death to 395, is clearly 
anachronistic in the dramatic context (see General Introduction, 
section 3). 
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on us as if he wanted to tear us to pieces.’ Both Pole- 
marchus and I were struck with fear and panic as he 
bawled out to the whole circle: “What rubbish is this that 
has got hold of you all this time, Socrates? And why do you 
play the fool, deferring to each other like this? If you really 
wish to know what justice is, Socrates, don’t just ask ques- 
tions, or show off by refuting anyone who answers you, 
while you know that it is easier to ask questions than to 
answer them. So give an answer yourself and say what you 
claim justice is. And don’t you go telling me that it is ‘the 
obligatory,’ or ‘the beneficial,’ or ‘the advantageous,’ or 
‘the profitable,’ or ‘the expedient,’ but, whatever you say, 
make your definition clear and precise; for I won't take 
that sort of drivel from you.” 

When I heard this I was astounded, and looking at him 
I was filled with fear and I believe that if I hadn’t looked 
at him before he looked at me, I'd have become speech- 
less.38 But at the very moment he began to be exasperated 
as a result of the argument, I glanced at him first, so that 
I was able to answer him, and trembling a little I said: 
“Don’t be hard on us, Thrasymachus. You see if I and my 
friend here have missed the point in any way in our discus- 
sion of the argument, rest assured it was not deliberate 
error on our part, Certainly don’t imagine that if we were 
looking for a piece of gold? we would never willingly defer 


in his narrator role to begin an unflattering portrait of Thras- 
ymachus before the latter even opens his mouth. 

38 S., close to playing the fool here, turns a traditional super- 
stition into a joke: if a wolf looks at you before you catch sight of 
it, you are rendered dumb, cf. Verg. Ecl. 9.53, 

39 For gold as wisdom, cf. Heraclit. DK 22B22. 
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to each other in the search and ruin our chances of finding 
it, yet in searching for justice, an objective more valuable 
than masses of gold, we would be so thoughtless as to give 
way to each other and not seriously do our very best to 
bring it to light. Believe me, we are serious, my friend; but 
Í think it’s the ability we lack. So I think it is far more 
reasonable for us to be pitied by clever fellows like you 
rather than be victims of your anger.” 

When he heard this he burst into loud sarcastic laugh- 
ter and said: “Heracles! Here we have that usual ironic 
evasion of Socrates;“° I knew it and told these people be- 
fore that you would not be willing to answer questions, but 
would sham ignorance and do anything to avoid answering 
any questions.” 

“That’s because you’re clever, Thrasymachus,” I said. 
“So you knew very well that if you were to ask anyone what 
are the factors of twelve, and in putting the question you 
warned him: ‘Be sure not to tell me that twelve is twice 
six, or three times four, or six times two, or four times 
three, because I will not accept that kind of nonsense from 
you,’ I think it was clear to you that nobody would answer 
a question put like that. But if he had said to you: “What 
do you mean, Thrasymachus?P May I not give any of the 
answers you have mentioned? Even if it really is one of 
these, my dear fellow, must I still give something other 
than the real one? Or do you mean something else?” What 
would your answer be?” 


irony, where the point is that there is a distinction between sur- 
face and underlying meaning. However, there is also a sense in 
which S. might be able to justify his claim of ignorance as sincere 
(see e.g., Ap. 23a—b). 
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“Well,” he replied, “this instance is just like the previ- 
ous one, to be sure!” 

“I can’t see why it shouldn't be,” I said, “but even as- 
suming the examples are not alike, yet appear so to the 
person questioned, do you think he is any less likely to give 
what he thinks is the right answer, whether we forbid him 
to or not?” 

“So you're going to do it in some other way, is that it?” 
he asked: “you're going to give one of the answers I’ve 
forbidden?” 

“I wouldn't be surprised,” I said, “if on reflection I 
decided to do that.” 

“So what if I demonstrate that there is an answer about 
justice which is different from all these and better? What 
penalty ought you to incur?”*! 

“What else,” I said, “than what is fitting for the man 
who doesn’t know? I think it is fitting to learn from those 
who know. So that’s what I propose as my penalty.” 

“You play the innocent!” he said, “but along with the 
learning you must pay some money too.” 

“Sure! Whenever I get some,” I said. 

“Oh, there is some,” said Glaucon; “if money is the 
problem, go ahead, Thrasymachus, for we'll all chip in for 
Socrates,” 

“Oh yes, I’m sure you will,” he said, “so that Socrates 
can do his usual trick, not answer himself, but demand an 
explanation and refute someone else’s attempt.” 

“Yes, my good fellow,” I said, “for how could anyone 


41 A formula from Athenian court procedure: the defendant 
has a right to propose his own penalty, along with that of the 
prosecutor (e.g., Ap. 36b). 42 For his friends’ willingness to 
subsidize S., cf. Ap. 38b, Cri. 45b. 
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answer if in the first place he has no knowledge and is 
making no claim to it; and secondly, even if he had an 
opinion, he has been forbidden by a man of no mean rep- 
utation to say anything of what he believed? But actually 
it’s more reasonable for you to do the talking: you're 
the one who claims to know and has something to say. 
So don’t hesitate, but gratify me by answering my ques- 
tions, and don’t begrudge instructing Glaucon here and 
the others.” 

When I said this, Glaucon and the others begged him 
do just as I asked. It was clear that Thrasymachus was keen 
to speak in order to gain credit, since he believed he had 
a brilliant answer; but he went on pretending to be keen 
for me to be the one to answer the questions. Finally he 
gave way and then said: “there you are: this is the wisdom 
of Socrates; he’s not willing himself to teach, but goes 
about learning from others and doesn’t even show grati- 
tude.” 

“When you said I learn from others, Thrasymachus,” I 
said, “that’s true. But you’re mistaken when you claim that 
I’m not grateful in return: for I pay back as much as I can. 
But I can only bestow praise, as I have no money. You'll 
find out how readily I do this when I think someone gives 
a good answer, at the very moment you give your reply: for 
I think you will argue your case well.” 

“Listen then,” he said: “for I say that justice is nothing 
other than the advantage of the stronger.*? Well, why don’t 
you praise me? You just won't do it.” 


43 On the significance of Thrasymachus’ various definitions 
of justice/injustice in this whole section (esp. 343b-—d) and S.’s 
counterarguments, see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 1 
(Book 1 (c)). 
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“I will,” I said, “provided that I first understand what 
you mean, because at the moment I’m not yet clear. You 
say that the advantage of the stronger is just. But whatever 
do you mean by this, Thrasymachus? For I can’t imagine 
you re claiming something like this: if Polydamas the pan- 
cratiast is stronger than we are and it’s to his advantage to 
eat beef to keep fit, that this diet is advantageous and just 
for us too, who are weaker than him.” 

“You are appalling, Socrates,” he said; “you take my 
statement in whatever sense is most likely to wreck it.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow,” I said; “just explain more 
clearly what you mean.” 

“Do you mean to say,” he said, “that you don’t know 
that some cities are governed by tyrants, some by demo- 
crats and some by aristocrats?” 

“Of course.” 

“And so what has control in each city state is the ruling 
power?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But each ruling power passes laws with a view to its 
own advantage: a democracy passes democratic laws, a 
tyranny tyrannical ones, and so on with the rest. In passing 
them, the rulers proclaim that what is to their own advan- 
tage is just for those who are ruled by them, and if anyone 
deviates from this they punish them as lawbreakers and 
criminals. So that is what I mean, my dear fellow, when I 
say that justice is the same in all cities: that which is to the 
advantage of the established regime. This, I think, is what 
exercises sovereign power, so that to anyone who reasons 
correctly justice is the same everywhere, namely the ad- 
vantage of the stronger.” 
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“Now,” I said, “I grasp your meaning; but I will try to 
find out whether you are right or not. You yourself have 
answered that what is just is what is advantageous, Thras- 
ymachus; and yet this was an answer you forbade me to 
make; but you immediately added the qualification: ad- 
vantageous ‘to the stronger.” 

“A trivial addition, perhaps!” he said. 

“Well, it’s not even clear yet if it might be significant. 
But what is clear is that we must consider whether what 
you say is true. Now even I agree with your definition that 
what is just is some kind of advantage, but you go fur- 
ther and say that it is the advantage of the stronger person, 
and this is what I don’t know about. We really must look 
into it.” 

“Go ahead,” he said. 

“I shall,” I said. “Tell me, don’t you claim too, that it’s 
obeying those in authority that is just?” 

“I do.” 

“Are the rulers in the various cities infallible or can 
they sometimes make mistakes?” 

“Of course,” he said; “I think they can make some mis- 
takes.” 

“Therefore in attempting to legislate, some laws they 
get right and some not?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Getting them right implies doing it to their own ad- 
vantage, and wrong, to their disadvantage, doesn’t itP Is 
that what you mean?” 

“Precisely.” 
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“But whatever they legislate must be acted on by their 
subjects, and that is justice?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then by your argument it is just to do not only what 
is to the advantage of the stronger, but also the opposite, 
what is to their disadvantage.” 

“What do you mean?” he replied. 

“The same as you, I think; but let’s take a closer look at 
it. Was it not agreed that governments in legislating for 
their subjects sometimes fail to obtain what is best for 
themselves, but at the same time it is just for their sub- 
jects to do whatever their rulers lay down. Was that not 
agreed?” 

“I certainly think so,” he said. 

“Therefore,” I said, “you have to suppose that you have 
also conceded that it is just for the rulers and those who 
are stronger to do what is to their disadvantage whenever 
the rulers unintentionally lay down what is bad for them- 
selves, and you claim that it is just for their subjects to do 
what the rulers have laid down. In that case doesn’t the 
conclusion inevitably follow, you oh so clever Thrasyma- 
chus, that it is just to do the opposite of what you assert? 
For the weaker are commanded to carry out what is to the 
disadvantage of the stronger.” 

“Yes, by Zeus, Socrates,” said Polemarchus, “nothing 
could be more obvious.” 

“Of course,” said Clitophon, joining in, “if you’re his 
witness.” 


44 For the idea of justice as simply obedience to the laws 
which happen to be laid down, cf. Antipho Soph. (late fifth cen- 
tury) DK 87B44. 
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“And why do we need a witness?” he replied. “Thrasy- 
machus himself admits that rulers sometimes give orders 
which are harmful to themselves and it is just for their 
subjects to obey them.” 

“Yes, Polemarchus, because Thrasymachus proposed 
that it is just to carry out the orders of the rulers.” 

“Yes, Clitophon, and he also took the position that the 
advantage of the stronger is just. And having proposed 
both of these, he again made the concession that the stron- 
ger sometimes order the weaker subjects to do what is not 
to their own advantage. And from these admissions it fol- 
lows that the advantage of the stronger would no more be 
just than their disadvantage.” 

“But,” Clitophon objected, “by the advantage of the 
stronger he meant what the stronger believe to be to their 
advantage; this is what the weaker must do, and that is 
what he claimed was just.” 

“Well, that wasn’t what was said,” replied Pole- 
marchus. 

“It doesn’t matter, Polemarchus,” I said, “but if that is 
now what Thrasymachus maintains, let us accept it as it is. 
So tell me, Thrasymachus, was this how you wanted to 
define justice: that it is the advantage of the stronger as it 
appears to the stronger, whether it really is to their advan- 
tage or not? Is that how we are to take what you said?” 

“Not in the least,” he replied; “do you really imagine I 
call someone who makes a mistake stronger at the moment 
when he makes his mistake?” 

“Well I thought you meant that,” I said, “when you 
agreed that rulers are not infallible but can sometimes 
make mistakes.” 

“That’s because you are a cheat, Socrates, the way you 
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argue. For example, do you call a person who makes a 
mistake about his patients a doctor in respect of the actual 
mistake? Or, whoever makes a mistake in calculation, do 
you call him an arithmetician at the moment when he 
makes the mistake in respect of that mistake? I think we 
express it like this: that the doctor has made a mistake, and 
the arithmetician and the teacher likewise, but in fact, I 
don’t think that any of these ever makes a mistake in re- 
spect of what we call him. Consequently, according to 
strict logic, since you too insist on precision, no skilled 
professional makes a mistake. For it is when one’s knowl- 
edge has failed that he who goes wrong goes wrong, and 
in the area in which he is not a professional; so that no 
professional, wise man or ruler, makes a mistake at the 
moment when he is a ruler, even though everybody may 
well use the expression that the doctor or the ruler made 
a mistake. This is the way then that you should take the 
answer I gave you just now. But to speak really strictly one 
should say that the ruler, as far as he is a ruler, does not 
make mistakes, and in his infallibility he ordains what is 
best for himself, and this his subjects must carry out. Con- 
sequently, I repeat what I have been saying from the start: 
justice is to do what is to the advantage of the stronger.” 

“Well now, so you think I’m cheating you, Thrasyma- 
chus?” 

“I certainly do.” 


courts who made a living out of malicious prosecutions, whose 
aim was to extort money from defendants or reward prosecutors. 
The meaning of the Greek word (very different from the modern 
“sycophant”) implies sharp practice. Translated elsewhere as “in- 
former” (see 8.553b4, 9.575b8). 
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“Does that mean you think I asked my questions with 
the deliberate intention of using unfair arguments against 

ou?” 

“Tm perfectly sure of it,” he said. “And you won't 
get any further, for you don’t fool me with your evil ways, 
nor, failing that, could you use argument to take me by 
force.” 

“I wouldn’t even dream of trying, my dear fellow,” I 
said. “But to avoid us getting into this sort of situation 
again, clarify either in general terms or by strict reasoning, 
as you were saying just now, what you mean by both the 
ruler and the stronger, in whose interest, as the stronger, 
it will be just for the weaker to act.” 

“I mean the ruler in the strictest sense,” he replied. 
“Try out your evil tricks and fraudulent arguments on that, 
if you can; I’m not asking to be excused. But there’s really 
no chance of your succeeding.” 

“What, do you imagine,” I said, “that I would be so mad 
as to attempt to shave a lion*® and defraud Thrasyma- 
chus?” 

“Well you did try just now,” he said, “though you were 
no good even then.” 

“Enough of that sort of talk,” I said. “But tell me: this 
doctor by strict definition whom you've just been talking 
about, is he a man of business or a carer of the sick? Mind 
you talk about the man who really is a doctor.” 

“He’s a carer of the sick,” he replied. 

“And what of the ship’s captain? Is the proper ship’s 
captain one who commands sailors, or just a sailor?” 

“One who commands sailors.” 
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“J don’t think we should take into account at all the fact 
that he sails on the ship, and he shouldn’t even be called 
a sailor. For it’s not in respect of his sailing that he is called 
a ship’s captain, but by virtue of his art! and command of 
the crew.” 

“True,” he said. 

“Then, do these people each have some advantage?” 

“Yes.” 

“And doesn’t their art have the natural aim of seeking 
and getting what is to their advantage?” 

“It does,” he said. 

“So is there anything else advantageous to each of these 
arts other than their being as perfect as possible?” 

“What do you mean by that question?” 

“It’s just as if you were to ask me whether the body is 
self-sufficient or whether it needs something else,” I said. 
“In that case I should reply: ‘It certainly does need some- 
thing else. That’s why the art of medicine has now been 
discovered, because the body is defective and as such isn’t 
self-sufficient. So the art was developed for the very pur- 
pose of providing for the advantage of the body.’ Do 
you think in saying this my reasoning would be correct, 
or not?” 

“Yes, it would be,” he replied. 

“Then what about this? Is the art of medicine or any 
other art itself defective, because it lacks some particular 
excellence* to perfect it? For example the eyes lack sight 


48 S. uses here the conventional sense of areté = “excellence” 
as the end for which something exists, e.g., sight is what the eyes 
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and the ears hearing, and for this reason they need some 
art in addition to them which will take into account and 
provide for their advantage to achieve these ends. Is there 
any defect in an art itself and does each one require an- 
other one which will provide for its advantage, and again 
another one for that one, and so on ad infinitum, or will 
each consider its own advantage? Alternatively, it has no 
need either of itself or any other art to consider what is 
advantageous for it in respect of its own defects. For there 
is no defect or flaw present in any art, nor is it part of its 
function to seek the advantage for anything other than for 
that of which it is the art. When it is right itself, is it fault- 
less and whole, so long as each art remains precisely and 
wholly what it is? Consider this in that precise sense of 
yours—is it so or not?” 

“It appears to be so,” he said. 

“So,” I said, “the art of medicine looks not to its own 
advantage but to that of the body.” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“And the art of horsemanship looks not to its own ad- 
vantage but to that of horses. Nor does any other art look 
to its own advantage—for it has no shortcomings—but to 
the advantage of that for which it exists as an art.” 

“So it seems,” he said. 


their subject matter. This is the key argument against Thrasyma- 
chus, which, in more elaborate form, extends throughout Repub- 
lic. See below, n. 74, and the introduction to Books 1-5, section 1 
(Book 1 (c)). 
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“But then again, Thrasymachus, arts surely also rule 
and control those things of which they are the arts.” 

At this point he conceded, but very reluctantly. 

“So no body of knowledge is concerned with the advan- 
tage of the stronger or lays down rules, but that of the 
weaker ruled by it.” 

He finally agreed to this, too, though he tried to make 
a fight of it. Since he had agreed, I said: “so in other words, 
no doctor, in his capacity as a doctor, looks to or orders 
anything to his own advantage, but rather to that of his 
patient? For it was agreed that the doctor, by strict defini- 
tion, is one who controls the body and is not in the busi- 
ness of making money. Was that not agreed?” 

He agreed. 

“And that the ship's captain, by strict definition, is a 
commander of sailors but not a sailor?” 

“Agreed.” 

“And so that sort of captain and ruler will not consider 
and give orders to his own advantage, but to that of the 
sailor who is commanded by him.” 

He assented reluctantly. 

“And so it follows, Thrasymachus, that nobody at all in 
any position of authority, in his capacity as a ruler, looks to 
or takes measures for what is to his own advantage, but 
that of the subject and the person on whose behalf he 
exercises his skill, and it is by looking to that, and to what 
is advantageous and appropriate to it, that he says all that 
he says and does all that he does.” 
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Now when we had come to this point in the discussion, 
and it was obvious to everybody that his reasoning on 
justice had been turned upside down, Thrasymachus, in- 
stead of replying, said: “Tell me, Socrates, do you have a 
wet nurse?” 

“What do you mean?” I replied; “shouldn’t you have 
answered me rather than ask such a question?” 

“Because I’m telling you,” he said, “she’s turning a 
blind eye to your sniveling® and doesn’t stop you drivel- 
ing, though you need it, who can’t even get you to recog- 
nize the difference between sheep and shepherd.” 

“And why exactly do you say that?” I asked. 

“Because you imagine that shepherds or herdsmen are 
considering the good of their flocks or herds, and that they 
fatten and tend them for some purpose other than the 
good of their masters and themselves. And whats more, 
you think that the attitude of those who govern our cities 
(those who really are rulers) toward those who are gov- 
erned is somehow different from the way one might re- 
gard sheep, and that they think of anything else night and 
day but how to make a profit out of them. And you are so 
far out in understanding”? about what is just and justice, 
and what is unjust and injustice, that you don’t know that 
justice and the just are in reality someone else’s good, the 
advantage of the stronger and the ruler, whereas any harm 
suffered by the subject who obeys and is subservient is all 


50 So most translators, see LSJ zroppw, BII, or, alternatively, 


heavily sarcastic, “you are so far advanced in understanding . . . 
that you are ignorant.” 
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his own. But injustice is the opposite of this, and rules over 
those who are truly simpleminded and just; and, being 
ruled, they serve the advantage of the one who is the stron- 
ger, and by serving him they promote his happiness to the 
total exclusion of their own. 

You must look at the matter, my most simpleminded 
Socrates, thus: that the just man everywhere comes off 
worse than the unjust. To begin with, in business rela- 
tions, wherever such a person collaborates with another 
such, nowhere would you find, when the association is 
concluded, that the just person has come off better than 
the unjust, but worse. Secondly, in dealings with the city, 
when there are taxes to be paid,°! the just person contrib- 
utes more and the unjust less out of equal resources, and 
when there are payouts the latter gains much, but the 
former nothing, And so, when each of them holds any of- 
fice, the just person, even if he suffers no other penalty, 
will see his private affairs becoming comparatively worse 
through neglect”? and, because he is just, he will gain no 
profit from his office. And on top of that he will be hated 
by his family and friends, whenever he refuses to do them 
a service unjustly. But with the unjust person all this is 
exactly the opposite. I’m referring to the person I spoke 
of just now, the one who is able to gain unfair advantage 
on a grand scale. Now this is the man to watch if you want 


52 The neglect of private affairs by those in public office is a 
Greek commonplace (see e.g., Hdt. 1.97), utilized later by S. 
against Thrasymachus, as part of the argument (346d1ff.) that 
rulers, strictly defined, are not acing in their own interest. 
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to judge how much more he benefits personally by being 
unjust than by being just. 

However, you will understand this matter most easily 
of all if you turn to absolute injustice which makes the 
person who has been unjust most happy, and those who 
have been wronged and would be unwilling to commit a 
crime most wretched. I’m talking about tyranny, which 
secretly appropriates by force what does not belong to it, 
sacred and secular,” private and public, and on no small 
scale, but wholesale. When people are caught commit- 
ting individual unjust acts like these, they are fined and 
incur the greatest disgrace. I’m talking about temple rob- 
bers, kidnappers, burglars, fraudsters, thieves, as people 
who commit these individual forms of villainy are called. 
But whenever someone kidnaps and enslaves the citizens 
themselves in addition to their property, instead being 
named and shamed such people are called happy and for- 
tunate, not only by the citizens but also by everyone else 
who hears about the one who has committed such out- 
and-out injustice; for those who censure injustice do so not 
because they fear committing unjust acts, but rather be- 
cause they fear being the victims of them. 

Thus, Socrates, injustice when it occurs on a suffi- 
ciently large scale is both stronger, freer and more master- 
ful than justice, and, as I said at the beginning, justice is 
in fact the advantage of the stronger, and on the other 
hand injustice is what is profitable and advantageous to 
oneself.” 


53 Hiera kai hosia (“sacred and secular”) indicates a contrast 
between things which are reserved for the gods (hiera) and those 
which may be used by humans (hosia—not secular in the modern 
sense). 
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After he had said this Thrasymachus made as if to 
leave, having, like a bath attendant, poured over our ears 
an incessant copious flood of argument.>* However the 
company would not let him, but compelled him to stay and 
defend what he had just said. Indeed I myself too was one 
of those very much begging him to stay, and said: “My dear 
Thrasymachus, after hurling such an argument at us surely 
you don’t intend then to go away” before you've explained 
it adequately, or found out whether it is right or not? Or 
do you think it’s a minor matter you’re attempting to de- 
fine, and not the conduct of a life by which each of us will 
live our course most profitably, if we follow it through?” 

“Of course; do you imagine I think otherwise?” re- 
torted Thrasymachus. 

“You seem to,” I replied, “or else you don’t care about 
us, and you don’t feel any concern whether we are going 
to live better or worse lives in our ignorance of what you 
claim to know. Come on, my friend, show willing and ex- 
plain to us. Whatever benefit you can bestow on so many 
of us won't be a bad investment.”° For I can tell you that 
as far as I’m concerned you haven't convinced me, and I 
don’t think that injustice is more profitable than justice, 
not even if you allow it a free hand and don’t prevent it 


e.g., Grg. 507-9), as opposed to his preferred method of discus- 
sion, the elenchus. 55 A change of metaphor: Scythian archers 
proverbially shot their arrows at the enemy and then rode away 
(cf. Hdt. 4.128ff.). For the metaphor, see Eur. Alc. 679-80. 

56 The metaphor from finance extracts humor at Thrasyma- 
chus’ expense: for him to stay and try to convince S. and the 
others will be in his interest (possibly a covert dig at his reputation 
for philarguria, “love of money”), see also 337d6. 
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from doing what it wants. No, my friend, let the unjust 
person be, and let him have the power to act unjustly, ei- 
ther undetected, or by fighting it out openly, yet he still 
doesn’t persuade me there is something more profitable 
than justice. And there may well be someone else among 
us who feels the same, and not just me. So then, see if you 
can make a decent job of persuading us that we are wrong 
to.value justice above injustice.” 

“And how am I to persuade you?” he said. “For if you 
are not convinced by what I have just been saying, what 
more can I do for you? Must I go and infuse the argument 
into your soulP”?? 

“Zeus! don’t go and do that,” I said. “Firstly, though, do 
stand by whatever you say, or, if you do shift your ground, 
make your move openly and don’t mislead us. Now then, 
Thrasymachus, let’s continue to look at your previous re- 
marks. You see that while you began by defining a doctor 
in the true sense, you didn’t subsequently think it neces- 
sary to keep to the precise definition where the true shep- 
herd was concerned. You think that, as part of his being a 
shepherd, he fattens up the flocks not with an eye to their 
best interests, but like some guest about to dine, with an 
eye to a good dinner, or again with a view to selling them, 
as a businessman, but not as a shepherd. But shepherding 
is surely directed only toward how to provide the best for 
its charges, since I presume that it has sufficiently pro- 
vided what concerns itself as regards its own arrangements 


57 The metaphor is from nurses feeding children (cf. Ar. Eq. 
716ff.). Thrasymachus is portrayed as relying on the rhetorical 
force of his argument leading to passive assimilation rather than 
critical examination. 
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for making it the best, as long as it in no way falls short of 
being the shepherding art.” And so I thought just now 
that agreement among us was inevitable that every form 
of government, seen purely as government, considers 
what is best solely for those who are governed and under 
its care in both the public and private domain. But do you 
think that rulers in our cities, rulers in the true sense, hold 
office willingly?” 

“Zeus no!” he replied, “I don’t think it; I know very well 
they do.” 

“But what about this, Thrasymachus?” I said. “Have 
you not considered that in the case of other forms of gov- 
ernment nobody willingly chooses to be in authority, but 
they demand payment, on the grounds that no benefit will 
come to themselves from their office, but to those who are 
governed?>? And tell me this: don’t we usually say that 
each branch of the arts is different from others because it 
has a different function? And, my good fellow, so that we 
may make some progress, please don’t give an answer con- 
trary to your own opinion.”®0 

“Well yes,” he replied, “that is where they differ.” 

“So doesn’t each of them give us some unique benefit 
not common to the others: for example, medicine gives us 
health, navigation safety in sailing, and so on?” 

“Yes.” 


59 Arist. Eth.Nic. 5.6.6-7 echoes this argument in describing 
justice as another's good, so that rulers have to be recompensed 
with honor and dignity. 

60 The Socratic elenchus requires S.’s interlocutors to say what 
they sincerely believe; but see below, 349a9-b1. 
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“So doesn’t the art of wage earning give us wages?°! For 
that is its function; or would you call the doctor's and the 
helmsman’s skill the same? Or, if you wish to discrimi- 
nate precisely as you proposed, are you any more likely to 
call navigation medicine simply because some ship’s cap- 
tain recovers his health through the beneficial effect of a 
voyage?” 

“No, of course not,” he replied. 

“Any more, I imagine, than you would call wage earn- 
ing medicine if someone regains health while earning 
money. 

“No, indeed.” 

“What about this, then? Is medicine to be called wage 
earning, if someone earns money while administering 
treatment?” 

He said it wasn’t. 

“So are we agreed that each art has its own particular 
benefit?” 

“Let’s say so,” he said. 

“So any benefit all skilled workers enjoy in common 
they clearly derive from the use of some additional thing 
that they have in common?” 

“It seems so,” he said. 

“And we say, don’t we, that skilled workers earning 
wages benefit from exercising the art of wage earning in 
addition to their own.” 

He agreed reluctantly. 


“art” of wage earning. There are two serious objections to this 
idea: (1) “wage earning” is an incidental accompaniment to an art, 
such as medicine, etc., and not an art as such. (2) If wage earning 
were actually shown to be an art, it would in fact contradict the 
Socratic assertion that no techné benefits its practitioner. 
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“So this benefit, the receiving of wages, does not come 
to each man from his own art, but, if we must be precise, 
medicine produces health, wage earning wages, and house 
building a house, but it is the addition of wage earning 
which produces the wages, and with all the other arts like- 
wise: each has its own function and benefits that over 
which it has charge. But if no wages are added to the art, 
can the skilled worker benefit from his art?” 

“Apparently not,” he said. 

“But does he therefore confer no benefit either, on the 
occasions when he works for nothing?” 

“I think he does.” 

“So, Thrasymachus, it is by now apparent that no art or 
rule provides its own benefit, but, as we said long ago, it 
provides and dictates for the benefit of those who are 
governed by looking to the advantage of the weaker, and 
not that of the stronger. That is why, my dear Thrasyma- 
chus, I made a point of saying just now that nobody will- 
ingly chooses to govern and get involved in setting right 
other peoples’ wrongs, but he demands payment, because 
whoever intends to exercise his art well never acts to his 
own best advantage, nor gives orders to that end, provided 
he is directing as his art prescribes, but acts in the interests 
of his subject; and it is for these reasons, it seems, that 
those who are going to be willing to rule must be paid, 
either in money or honors, or incur a penalty if they do not 
take up office.” 

“What do you mean by that, Socrates?” said Glaucon; 
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“you see, I acknowledge the two rewards, but what penalty 
you mean and in what sense you have described it as re- 
placing wages—that I don’t understand.” 

“Then you don’t understand the reward of the best 
men,” I replied, “for which the most estimable govern, 
when they are willing to do so. Don’t you know that to be 
ambitious and keen on money is said to be discreditable, 
and actually is?” 

“I do,” he replied. 

“That’s the reason, therefore,” I said, “why the good are 
not willing to rule for the sake of money or honor; you see 
they don’t wish to be called hired workers for openly doing 
the work of government for pay, nor thieves for secretly 
extracting money from their office. Nor do they wish to 
serve for honor, for they are not ambitious. So they must 
have imposed on them in addition an obligation and a 
penalty, if they are going to consent to rule: which is prob- 
ably why it has been considered shameful to be willing to 
accept office and not wait to be compelled. But the most 
serious aspect of the penalty, if they are not themselves 
willing, is to be ruled by someone inferior. It is in fear of 
this, it seems to me, that those who are suitable rule, when 
they do rule, and even then they go into it not as some- 
thing good, nor as something which they expect to enjoy, 
but as something they have to do, because they cannot put 
it into the hands of anyone better than themselves, or 
equal to them. You see it’s likely that if a city of good men 


namely the philosophers (see 7.520aff., 540d—41a), The momen- 
tary change of respondent to Glaucon, one of S.’s main interlocu- 
tors in the remainder of the dialogue but otherwise largely silent 
in Book 1, may be intended by Plato as a signal that the issue will 
subsequently be of importance. 
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were to exist, there would be as much battling to avoid 
political power as there now is to gain it, thereby making 
it plain that the person who is really and truly a ruler does 
not naturally consider his own interest, but that of his 
subject. The result is that every person of understanding 
would choose to be helped by another rather than have 
the bother of helping the other. So on that point, then, I 
totally disagree with Thrasymachus when he claims that 
justice is the advantage of the stronger. But that’s a ques- 
tion which we shall examine later. Of much greater signifi- 
cance, it seems to me, is what Thrasymachus was saying 
just now, when he asserted that the life of the unjust per- 
son is better than that of the just. Now which of these do 
you choose, Glaucon? And which do you think is nearer 
the truth?” 

“I say that the life of the just person is more profit- 
able.” 

“Did you hear,” I said, “how many good things in the 
life of the unjust person Thrasymachus has just listed?” 

“I did,” he said, “but I’m not convinced.” 

“Then if we can find a way, do you want us to persuade 
him that he’s not right?” 

“Of course I want us to,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “if we set out our line of argument 
directly counter to his, enumerating all the good things to 
come from justice, and then he does the same, and then 
we reply to him, we shall have to count up and measure 
all the good things listed by each of us in each argument, 
and we shall soon need some judges to decide between us. 
But if we carry on the inquiry by mutual agreement as we 
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have done up to this point, we will be both judges and 
advocates ourselves.”© 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“So which method,” I asked, “do you prefer?” 

“The latter,” he replied. 

“Come then, Thrasymachus,” I said, “go back to the 
beginning and answer our questions. You claim that abso- 
lute injustice is more profitable than justice in its perfect 
state?” 

“That’s exactly what I do say,” he replied, “and I have 
told you why.” 

“Well then, what do you say about them on this point: 
you call one of them, I presume, an excellence and the 
other a vice?” 

“Of course.” 

“So justice is an excellence and injustice a vice?” 

“Oh that’s very likely isn’t it,” he said, “you simpleton, 
when I actually say that injustice is profitable and justice 
isn’t?” 

“Well, what do you say then?” 

“The opposite,” he replied. 

“Are you saying justice is a vice?” 

“No, but a most high-minded good nature” 

“Then are you calling injustice a bad disposition?” 

“No; rather good judgment,” he replied.64 


64 In this semisophistic sparring, S. is trying to trap Thrasyma- 
chus into asserting that if injustice is a virtue (areté), then justice 
must be its opposite, a vice (kakia). Thrasymachus avoids the 
traps and finally settles on injustice as “good judgment” (eu- 
boulia), which subsequently, however, with the emphasis on wis- 
dom, leads him into more problems (see below, 350c1 1 ff). 
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“So you think that the unjust are good intelligent people, 
Thrasymachus?” 

“Those who are capable of absolute injustice,” he said, “and have 
the power to subject cities and nations to themselves. But you perhaps 
imagine I’m talking of people who snatch purses. To be sure,” he said, 
“things like that can be profitable too, if they go undetected; but they 
are insignificant compared with what I have just described.” 

“While I’m not unaware of what you mean by that,” I said, “I am 
surprised if you’re putting injustice in the category of excellence and 
wisdom, and justice among the opposites.” 

“Well, that is just what I am doing.” 

“That takes us on to a much stiffer proposition, my friend,” I said, 
“and it’s no longer easy to find an answer. You see if you were 
proposing that injustice was profitable, yet conceding that it was a vice 
and shameful, as some others do, we would be able to discuss the matter 
along generally accepted lines. As it is, you’re obviously going to claim 
that it is good and strong and will ascribe to it all the other qualities with 
which we were categorizing justice, since you have dared to put it 
alongside even excellence and wisdom.”” 

“Spot on with the prophecies” he sneered. 

“Yes,” I said, “but in our inquiry we mustn’t shrink from taking our 
examination through to the end, as long as I can take it for granted that 
you are saying what you think. For I believe, Thrasymachus, that you’re 
not now simply 


65 On the absence of mutually agreed basic values between S. and 
Thrasymachus, see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 1 (Book 1 
(c)). S.’s apparent indifference as to Thrasymachus’ sincerity at this 
point seems to indicate the danger of a breakdown in the interaction 
characteristic of the elenchus 
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ply mocking us, but saying what you believe about the 
truth.” 

“What difference does it make to you,” he replied, 
“whether I believe it or not, if you’re still not testing my 
argument?” 

“None,” I replied, “but still try and give me an answer 
to this question: do you think that a just person would wish 
to have the advantage over another just person?’ 

“Certainly not,” he said, “otherwise he wouldn’t be the 
charming simple fellow we’ve just been talking about.” 

“And does that mean he would want the advantage in 
a just business transaction?” 

“Not that either,” he replied. 

“But what of the unjust person: would the just man 
think it worth having the advantage over him and think it 
right, or not?” 

“He'd think it right and worth it, but he wouldn’t be 
able to.” 

“That’s not what I’m asking,” I said. “But the question 
is whether a just person thinks it’s not worth having an 
advantage over another just person and doesn’t wish to 
have, but would wish to in the case of an unjust person?” 

“Yes, that is so,” he replied. 

“Well then, what about the unjust person? Will he 
think it right to have the advantage over the just person 
and in a just transaction?” 

“How couldn't he,” he replied, “seeing that he expects 
to have more of everything?” 


66 For discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of S.’s line 
of argument at 349b1-50c11, see the introduction to Books 1-5, 
section 1 (Book 1 (c)). 
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“Therefore the unjust person will want to have the advantage both 
over another unjust fellow and in a business transaction, and will 
struggle to get the largest share of everything himself?” 

“That is so.” 

“Let’s put it this way then,” I said. “The just person does not seek 
to have the advantage over the man like himself but his opposite, but 
the unjust seeks to have it over both.” 

“Very well put,” he said. 

“Doesn’t that mean the unjust man is intelligent and good, and the 
just man neither?” 

“Well put again,” he said. 

“So that means the unjust man also resembles the intelligent and 
good man, but the just does not?” 

“Yes, for being such as he is, how can he not resemble those of this 
kind, while the just person never does?” 

“Excellent. So each of them is the same sort as those he resembles?” 

“So, what would you expect?” he said. 

“Let’s see, Thrasymachus; do you say one person is musical and 
another not?” 

“I do.” 

“Which one is intelligent and which unintelligent?” 

“The musical one is the intelligent one, I suppose, and the 
unmusical one isn’t.” 

“And is he not good in the things in which he is intelligent and bad 
where he lacks intelligence?” 

“Yes.” 


“What of a doctor; doesn’t the same apply?” 
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“It does.” 

“Then do you think, my friend, that in tuning a lyre a 
musical person would want to gain the advantage over 
someone else in adjusting the strings, or think it worth 
having the advantage?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“But would he, with an unmusical person?” 

“Of course,” he replied. 

“And what of a doctor? In prescribing food and drink 
would he wish to have some advantage, either over the 
doctor or the medicine he practices?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But he would over someone who is not a medical prac- 
titioner?” 

“Yes.” 

“In every aspect of his knowledge and ignorance, con- 
sider whether you think any knowledgeable person what- 
ever would want to choose to do or say more than another 
knowledgeable person, and not rather do and say the same 
as his colleague in the same circumstances.” 

“Well,” he said, “perhaps this must be so.” 

“But what of the person without knowledge? Won't he 
wish to have the same advantage over the man with knowl- 
edge and the one without?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“But the knowledgeable person is wise?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the wise person is good?” 

“I agree.” 

“So the good and wise person will not wish to have the 
advantage over the man who is like him, but only over the 
one who is not like him.” 
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“Tt appears so,” he said. 

“But the bad and ignorant will wish to have the advantage over 
both those like him and unlike him.” 

“So it seems.” 

“Therefore, Thrasymachus,” I said, “our unjust person has the 
advantage over both those unlike and like him? Or is that not what you 
were saying?” 

“Yes it is,” he replied. 

“But the just person will not take advantage of the man like him, 
but the one unlike him?” 

“Yes.” 

“So the just person is like the wise and good man, and the unjust 
person like the bad and ignorant one.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“But we agreed furthermore that each of them is the same kind of 
person as the one he resembles.” 

“Yes, we did.” 

“So by our argument the just person has turned out to be good and 
wise, and the unjust person ignorant and bad.” 

Now Thrasymachus’ agreement to all this did not come easily as I 
am now telling it, but had to be dragged out of him with some difficulty, 
with a remarkable amount of sweat—it was summer. And then I saw 
what I had never seen before: Thrasymachus blushing.’ So when we 
did 


67 This may be intended as an indication of shame at the social 
humiliation of being worsted in what the sophist clearly perceives as a 
competitive situation (cf. Euthyd. 297a), rather than, as S. rather slyly 
suggests, a reaction to climatic conditions. However, the marked 
emphasis on Thrasymachus’ physical reaction at this point may be 
designed to make the reader forget any weaknesses in the preceding 
argument. At any rate, from this point on Thrasymachus is presented as 
willing to give only token assent to S.’s argument (see el—3). 
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reach agreement that justice is excellence and wisdom, in- 
justice baseness and ignorance, I said: “Well, let’s now take 
that as settled. But we did also say that injustice is indeed 
strong. Don’t you remember that, Thrasymachus?” 

“I do,” he said; “but I’m not even happy with what 
you're now saying, and I’ve got something to say about it. 
Now, if I were to say it, I know very well that you’d accuse 
me of ranting. So either allow me to say as much as I 
want, or if you prefer to question me, ask away; but, like 
someone listening to old women telling their tales, I'll only 
answer you ‘Right you are, and nod or shake my head.” 

“No, don’t do that,” I said, “not if it is contrary to what 
you think is right.” 

“Yes, I will,” he replied, “to please you,™ since in fact 
you won't allow me to make a speech. But what else do 
you want?” 

“Nothing, I swear it,” I said, “but if that’s what you plan 
to do, go ahead and do it, and I'll ask the questions.” 

“Go on, then.” 

“Then I'll ask the questions, as I did before, so that we 
may examine our argument in sequence. How does the 
nature of justice actually relate to injustice? It was stated, 
I believe, that injustice is more powerful and stronger than 
justice. Now,” I said, “if indeed justice is wisdom and ex- 


69 Heavily sarcastic; Thrasymachus is saying that his coopera- 
tion will be merely a formality, since S.’s method of argument 
gives him no choice. Note the sarcastic tone of the immediately 
following exchanges (cl-c6) on both sides (and see S. at d7). 
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I think it can easily be shown to be also stronger than injustice, seeing 
that injustice is ignorance. Nobody could now fail to recognize that. But 
I myself have no desire to put it simply like that, Thrasymachus, but 
consider it from some such angle as this: would you say that a city is 
unjust to try to enslave other cities unjustly and permanently at that, and 
keep many of those which it has enslaved in its power?” 

“Yes, of course,” he replied. “And this is what the best city that is 
most absolute in its injustice will do above all.” 

“T understand that that was your argument,” I said, “but the point I 
am considering is this: will the city which has become stronger than 
another without justice have ability to do this, or must it do it with 
justice?” 

“If the case is as you have just maintained, that justice is wisdom,” 
he replied, “then justice must be included; but if it is as I was arguing it 
must be done along with injustice.” 

“I really admire you, Thrasymachus,” I said, “not just for nodding 
and shaking your head, but also giving very good answers.” 

“I’m doing it,” he said, “to oblige you.” 

“And well done you! But now do me this favor and tell me whether 
you think that a city or an army or bandits or thieves or any other group 
which sets about any unjust action together, could achieve anything if 
they wronged one another?””? 


70 For this and the following concluding Socratic arguments of 
Book 1, see the introduction to Books 1—5, section 1 (Book 1 (c)). 
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“Certainly not,” he replied. 

“But what if they didn’t wrong each other? Wouldn't 
their prospects be better?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Yes, for injustice surely breeds hatred, dissension and 
fighting among people, whereas justice brings concord 
and friendship; isn’t that so?” 

“Let it be so,” he replied, “to avoid my contradicting 
you.” 

“You are doing well, my friend. But tell me this: if it is 
the function of injustice to foster hatred wherever it is, 
when it arises among both free men and slaves, won't it 
cause them to hate each other, quarrel and be unable to 
act in concert?” 

“Indeed, yes.” 

“What if injustice arises between two people? Won’t 
they quarrel and hate each other and be at odds both with 
each other as well as with those who are just?” 

“They will,” he replied. 

“But, my dear fellow, what if injustice arises within one 
person; surely it won't lose its power, but rather retain it 
undiminished?” 

“Let’s say it will,” he replied. 

“Does it then appear to have the kind of power that 
wherever it arises, in a city, a family, an army or anywhere 
else, it makes it firstly incapable of cooperation with itself 
owing to factions and quarrels, and secondly makes it hos- 
tile both to itself and to every opponent, including the man 
who is just? Isn’t that so?” 

“Certainly.” 
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“And so, I think, dwelling in a single person it will bring about 
those very same effects which it naturally produces: it will make him 
firstly unable to act because of strife and lack of agreement within 
himself, and secondly he will be hostile both to himself and to those 
who are just. True?” 

“Yes.” 

“But the gods too are just?” 

“Let’s say they are,” he replied. 

“So then, Thrasymachus, the unjust person will be an enemy to 
the gods, but the just will be their friend.” 

“Go on, enjoy your feast, relish your argument,” he said; “for I 
won’t oppose you in case I annoy these people here.””” 

“Come then,” I said, “fill me full with what remains of my feast 
by answering as you have done up to now. The fact is that the just 
appear to be wiser and better and more capable of action, while the 
unjust cannot even cooperate with each other. In fact even when we 
say that people have ever taken common action with each other 
effectively, despite being unjust, we are not being altogether truthful, 
for if they had been entirely unjust, they would never have kept their 
hands off one another. But it is clear that there was some justice in 
them which at least prevented them from wronging each other as well 
as those they were attacking, and because of which they succeeded in 
what they attempted and set about their unjust acts only half-corrupted 
by injustice, since utter villains, men who are 


" The idea of injustice as disharmony within an individual 
anticipates Plato’s theory of the parts of the soul in Book 4 and is given 
particular application to the tyrannical soul in Book 9. 

” The imagery of the feast reminds us that the conversation is 
taking place at a festival (see above, 327-28, and below, 354a10). 
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completely unjust, are also completely incapable of effec- 
tive action. Now this is how I understand the situation, and 
not as you proposed at first. But we must now consider 
the question we proposed to investigate subsequently: 
whether the just have a better life than the unjust and are 
happier. Now it seems to me, from what we have said, this 
is clearly the case already; but all the same we ought to 
consider the question still more closely. For the discussion 
is not about an incidental matter, but about the way we 
ought to live.”” 

“Enquire away, then,” he said. 

“T will,” I replied. “So tell me, in your opinion, does a 
horse have a function?” 

“It does.” 

“So would you maintain that the function of a horse, or 
anything else is this: namely that which one can only do, 
or do best with that alone?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Well, look at it like this; is there anything else you can 
see with except your eyes?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Again, can you hear with anything but your ears?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Therefore are we right in saying that these organs 
have these functions?” 

“Yes.” 

“So again: you could cut off a vine shoot with a dagger 
or carving knife or many other tools?” 


344e2~3), marks the beginning of the more serious and construc- 
tive tone of the remainder of this book. 
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“Of course.” 

“But with none so well, I think, as with a pruning knife made for 
that purpose.” 

“True.” 

“So shall we put down pruning as its function?” 

“Yes, let’s do that.” 

“Well now, I think you can understand better what I was asking 
you just now when I asked if the function of each thing was that which 
it alone can do, or that which it does better than anything else.” 

“Yes, I do understand,” he said, “and I think that this is what is 
meant by the function of each thing.” 

“Good,” I said. “Therefore don’t you think that in the case of 
everything to which a function has been ascribed, there is also an 
excellence? Let’s go over the same points again: in the case of the eyes, 
we Say there is a function.” 

“We do.” 

“And so they also have an excellence?” 

“Yes that too.” 

“Again: the ears have a function?” “Yes.” “And so an excellence?” 
“Yes again.” 

“And what about all the other things? Is it not the same?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Well then: could the eyes ever perform their function well if they 
didn’t have their own particular excellence, but instead a defect?” 

“Why, how could they,” he said; “for I suppose you mean 
blindness instead of sight.” 
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“Whatever their excellence may be,” I said; “for I’m not 
asking that yet, but only whether anything will perform its 
function well by virtue of its particular excellence, and 
badly by virtue of its particular defect.” 

“That much is certainly true,” he said. 

“So the ears too, when they are bereft of their par- 
ticular excellence, will perform their distinctive function 
badly?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“And so we can apply the same argument to all other 
cases?” 

“Well I certainly think so.” 

“All right then, next consider this: take the soul: does 
it have a function which you could perform with nothing 
else in the world, as for example: caring, ruling, deliberat- 
ing and all things like that: is there anything else other than 
the soul to which we could rightly entrust these, and say 
that they were its particular province?” 

“No, no other.” 

“But what about living, then? Shall we not say that it is 
a function of the soul?” 

“Very definitely,” he replied. 

“And do we not say that the soul also has an excel- 
lence?” 

“We clo.” 

“Now, Thrasymachus, will the soul ever realize its par- 
ticular functions well if it is deprived of its own excellence, 
or is that impossible?” 

“It’s impossible.” 

“So of necessity, if the soul is bad it will perform its 
functions of governing and caring badly, but if it’s good, it 
will perform all of these things well.” 
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“That must be so.” 

“And did we not agree that the excellence of the soul is justice, and 
its defect injustice?” 

“Yes, we did agree. 

“So the just soul and the just man will live well, and the unjust man 
badly.” 

“It appears so,” he said, “according to your argument.” 

“But furthermore, the person who lives well is blessed and happy, 
and he who does not, the reverse.” 

“Of course.” 

“So the just person is happy, the unjust wretched.” 

“So be it,” he said. 

“Moreover it does not pay to be wretched, but it does pay to be 
happy.” 

“Of course.” 

“Tn that case, my dear Thrasymachus, injustice can never be a more 
profitable thing than justice.” 

“Well, Socrates,’ he replied, let these conclusions be your feast at 
the festival of Bendis.”” 


9974 


74 S.’s argument at 353b2—e1 1 can be expressed in tabular form thus: 


organ/implement function (ergon) excellence (areté)/defect (kakia) 
eyes sight seeing well/badly 

ears hearing hearing well/badly 

pruning knife cutting a vine shoot doing the job well/badly 

soul living (caring, ruling, deliberating) justice/injustice 


75 Mention of the festival during which the current discussion is taking place, and which 
the company is ostensibly planning to attend after dinner (see 328a7-8), serves to give Book 1 a 
false indication of approaching closure. 
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“Provided by you, Thrasymachus,” I said, “now that 
you have become gentler and have stopped being angry.”° 
I have not feasted well, however, not because of you, but 
because of myself; just like greedy banqueters who snatch 
a taste of each dish as it’s served up before they have sa- 
vored the previous one properly. That’s how I think I too 
have behaved: before discovering what we were first in- 
vestigating: what justice is, I let that subject drop in my 
rush to consider whether it is baseness and ignorance, or 
wisdom and excellence. And again later when the argu- 
ment burst in on us that injustice is more profitable than 
justice, I couldn’t resist turning to it from the previous 
argument. So now the current outcome of our inquiry is 
that I don’t know anything. For as long as I don’t actually 
know what justice is, I’m hardly likely to discover whether 
it is actually an excellence or not, and whether the person 
possessing it is unhappy or happy.” 


76 Attributing his own conclusion to his interlocutor (here 
transparently false) is a common ploy of S. in the elenchus. It is, 
however, followed by S.’s confession of personal failure, an ex- 
pression of aporia which, on this occasion, turns out to be mis- 


leading. 
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Now when I had said this, I thought I had been released from the 
discussion; but apparently it was only a prelude after all.' For Glaucon, 
who always proves himself very bold in everything,” on this occasion 
in particular did not accept Thrasymachus’ withdrawal from the debate, 
but said: “Socrates, do you want it to look as if you have persuaded us 
that it is in every way better to be just than unjust, or do you want to 
actually persuade us?” 

“I would prefer the latter,” I replied, “if it were up to me.” 

“Well then,” he said, “you are not doing what you want. Tell me, 
do you think there is a certain kind of good which we would allow 
ourselves to possess not from a desire for its consequences, but 
welcoming it for its own sake? For example experiencing joy, and such 
pleasures as are harmless and through which nothing afterward results 
beyond the joy of having them?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I certainly think there is something of that kind.” 


1 S. as narrator expresses dramatically the unpremeditated nature 
of the continuation (for Polemarchus’ original plan, see Book 1.328a4— 
9). “Prelude” (prooimion) is used of a formal introduction to a larger 
work, a musical prelude or introduction to a lyric poem, or the exordium 
of a prose speech. 

2 Glaucon’s philonikia (competitive nature) is alluded to by 
Adeimantus at 8.548d9 and seen as evidence for his political ambitions, 
Xen. Mem. 3.6. 
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“Well, again, is there a kind which we value both for 
itself and for its consequences: such as soundness of mind, 
sight and health? For I imagine we welcome such things 
for both reasons.” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“But” he went on: “do you see a third kind of good, in 
which I would include taking exercise and being treated 
when sick, the practice of one’s profession as a doctor as 
well as other ways of making money? We’d say that these 
are burdensome, but that they benefit us, and we wouldn’t 
agree to have them for their own sake, but for the financial 
rewards and other things which result from them.” 

“Why yes,” I replied, “there is this third sort too. But 
what of it?” 

“In which of these do you put justice?” 

“I think I’d put them in with the finest,” I replied, 
“which any person aiming at future happiness must value 
both for its own sake and for its consequences.” 

“Well,” he said, “that isn’t what most people think; they 
put it in the burdensome class of things which must be 
practiced for the sake of financial reward and a favorable 
position in popular esteem, but which in itself is to be 
avoided as being difficult.” 

“I know,” I said, “that is how it is regarded, and has long 
been disparaged as such by Thrasymachus, who praises 
injustice instead. But I’m rather a bad pupil, it seems.”4 


3 For Glaucon’s three classes of good and S.’s choice, see the 
introduction to Books 1—5, section 1 (Book 2 (a)). 

4 S.’s familiar stance, with varying degrees of irony, of some- 
one who knows little or nothing and so needs to learn from others 
(see 1.354a12-b1, though the tone here is more equivocal). 
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“Come then,” he said, “hear also what I myself have to 
say, and see whether you still think the same. You see 
Thrasymachus seems to me to have given in to you before 
he really needed to, like a charmed snake.° But I am not 
yet satisfied in my own mind about the proof for each: 
justice and injustice. I want to hear what each of them is, 
what power each has in and of itself, dwelling within the 
soul, and to forget about the financial rewards and what 
comes from them. 

“So this will be my procedure, if you agree: I shall re- 
vive Thrasymachus’ argument and firstly state what people 
say justice is and where it comes from. Secondly, | shall 
argue that all who practice it do so unwillingly, as a neces- 
sity and not as a good, and thirdly, that what they are doing 
is reasonable, since the life of the unjust person is after all 
far better than that of the just, as people say. Although, 
Socrates, that’s not at all how I see it myself. Yet I feel at 
a loss and my ears deafened when I hear the arguments of 
Thrasymachus and countless others,’ while I have never 
yet heard the case for justice being better than injustice 
stated as I wish by anybody. I want to hear it praised for 
itself alone, and I think that is most likely to come from 

ou. 

“Therefore I am going to stick my neck out and speak 
in praise of the unjust life, and when I have done so, I shall 


6 Glaucon’s speech is in the form of an epideixis (display 
speech), a hallmark of sophistic rhetoric, in which the speaker (as 
here) is not necessarily presenting his actual convictions. 

7Cf. S. in Cri. 54d, hearing the arguments of the Laws of 
Athens against his escape from prison after his trial ringing in his 
ears and excluding all others. 
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show you the manner in which I want to hear you in your 
turn censure injustice and praise justice.8 Anyway, see if 
you like my idea.” 

“Nothing could suit me better,” I replied; “for on what 
subject would anyone of sense be happier to talk and listen 
again and again?” 

“Music to my ears!” he replied. “And now listen to what 
I said I would talk about first: what justice is and where it 
comes from. You see, people do say that to commit an 
injustice is naturally good, while to be the victim of it is 
bad. Yet being wronged is much more of a bad thing than 
commiting wrong is a good thing. The result of this is that 
whenever people wrong each other and are also victims of 
wrong and have a taste of both sides, those who are unable 
to avoid the one or achieve the other believe that it is in 
their interest to make a mutual agreement with each other 
not to do anything wrong to each other. From this basis 
they begin to make laws and covenants with each other, 
and they give the terms legal and just to what is laid down 
by the law. This is indeed the origin and essence of justice, 
lying between what is best: to commit wrong with impu- 
nity, and what is worst: not being able to get revenge when 
wronged. So justice, being midway between these two, is 
welcomed not as a good thing, but is valued through our 
being too weak to commit an injustice. For anyone who 
had the power to do wrong and was a real man would 
never make a compact with anybody not to inflict injustice 
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on each other: he would be mad to do so. Therefore, Soc- 
rates, the nature of justice is just such as this and this is 
how it originated, as the argument goes.’ 

“We would most effectively grasp the point that people 
who practice justice do so because they are unable to com- 
mit injustice, if we were to explore the following idea. 
Imagine giving to each of them, the just and the unjust, 
the power to do whatever they wish, and then following 
each of them, watching where their desire will lead them. 
We should then catch the just person red-handed going 
after the same thing as the unjust man, which everyone 
naturally pursues as a good thing because of his greed but 
is forcibly deflected by the law into respect for equality. 

“The ability I am talking about is particularly like the 
kind which would come from having the power which they 
say was once possessed by {the ancestor of Gyges the Lyd- 
iant. They say that he was a shepherd in the service of 
the then ruler of Lydia, and when a heavy shower of rain 
came on together with an earthquake, the ground opened 
up creating a chasm in the place where he was tending his 
flock. Amazed at the sight he climbed down"! and among 


ported by the later reference to Gyges himself at 10.612b). It has 
also been suggested that Plato and Herodotus may be reflecting 
a common folktale source, and possibly two versions of the same 
story. Against Proclus (fifth century AD) who quotes the une- 
mended text, we need to note Cic. Off. 3.38 who, in recalling the 
story, clearly refers to Gyges and not some ancestor. 

Ul The theme of descent (katabasis) to see what is beyond 
normal human knowledge links this story with the “Myth of Er” 
at the end of Republic (10.614bff.). Gyges, like Er, has the privi- 
lege of return after his descent, but, unlike Er, fails to gain any 
moral insight from the experience. 
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the marvels there—the sort they make fables about—he 
saw a bronze horse which was hollow and had small open- 
ings in it. Peeping through these, he saw a corpse inside 
which appeared to be of more than human size. It had 
nothing else on, but a gold ring on its finger, which he took 
off and then climbed out. 

When the time came for the shepherds’ regular meet- 
ing to make their monthly report to the king about the 
flocks, he also attended wearing the ring. Now while 
seated with the others he happened to twist the setting of 
the ring toward himself, to the inside of his hand; at this 
he became invisible to those sitting by him and they spoke 
about him as if he had gone away. He was amazed and, 
feeling the ring again, he turned the setting outward and 
became visible. He pondered this and experimented with 
the ring to see if it actually had this power, and he found 
that this was the case: if he turned the setting inward he 
became invisible, outward and he became visible again. As 
soon as he became aware of this, he immediately arranged 
to become one of the messengers who went to the king, 
and when he got there he seduced his wife and with her 
help attacked the king, killed him and took possession of 
his kingdom. !? 

“Now if there should exist two such rings, and the just 
person were to put on one and the unjust person the other, 
nobody, it could be supposed, could have such an iron 
will as to stick to justice and have the strength to resist 


12 Note that Glaucon gives Gyges none of the moral scruples 
found in Herodotus’ version of the story (Hdt. 1.11); moreover, 
the motif of invisibility, not in Herodotus, emphasizes Gyges’ 
freedom from moral constraint. 
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taking other people's property, while at the same time be- 
ing capable even of taking from the marketplace whatever 
he wanted with impunity. He could go into houses and 
seduce anyone he pleased, kill and release from prison 
whomever he liked, and in all other matters behave like a 
god among humans." In acting thus, the behavior of nei- 
ther would differ in any way from the other. Both would 
take the same course. 

“And indeed, one would say that this is firm evidence 
that no one is voluntarily just,!4 but only under compul- 
sion. Justice is thought to give no personal benefit, since 
in any circumstances where an individual thinks he will 
be able to get away with being unjust, he is so. That there 
is far more personal profit in injustice than in justice is 
what every man believes, and rightly so, as the person 
putting forward this sort of argument will maintain, be- 
cause if a person who had this sort of opportunity within 
his grasp should be unwilling ever to behave unjustly or 
seize the possessions of others, he would be regarded as 
most wretched and foolish by those who observed him, 
although in front of each other they would commend him, 
deceiving one another for fear of being treated unjustly 
themselves. So this covers that point. 

“But to come now to the distinction itself concerning 
the life of those we are talking about, if we distinguish 
between the most just man and the most unjust, we shall 
be able to make a correct judgment, but if not, then we 
can’t. In what then lies the distinction? It’s this: let us take 
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away nothing from the injustice of the unjust person, nor 
from the justice of the just person, but take each to be 
perfect in his own way of life. First, then, the unjust per- 
son: let him operate as clever professionals do—for ex- 
ample, as a first-rate navigator or doctor—who clearly 
distinguish what is and is not possible in their art, and at- 
tempt the former but leave the latter alone. Then, too, if 
they ever make any mistake, they are capable of correcting 
it. Similarly, let the unjust person going about his wrong- 
doing in keeping with his character escape detection in his 
wrongdoing, if he is going to be thoroughly unjust. The 
person who is caught must be considered a bungler, for 
the height of injustice is to seem just when you are not. 

“So we must grant the completely unjust person the 
most absolute injustice, and not deprive him of any of it, 
but allow the wrongdoer to obtain for himself the greatest 
reputation for justice by doing the greatest wrong, and if 
he should slip up at all, to be capable, through his cour- 
age, strength and the backing of friends and material re- 
sources, of correcting his mistake and of arguing to per- 
suade people, if any of his injustices come to light; and to 
use force when force is needed. 

“Having set the unjust person up as this sort of charac- 
ter, let us in turn place the just person by his side in the 
argument: a straightforward, high-minded man who, to 
quote Aeschylus, ‘wants not to seem to be good, but to be’ 
good.! Now we must take away the outward appearance; 
for if he is going to be reputed just, he will have the honors 


16 Aesch. Sept. 592. Glaucon alters Aeschylus’ aristos (“best,” 


“bravest”) to agathos (“good”), whose less heroic overtones better 
suit the context of the socially isolated just person. 
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and gifts this sort of reputation bestows on him, and then 
it will be unclear whether he has such a character because 
of his justice, or because of his gifts and honors. Indeed 
let him be stripped of everything except his justice and 
be made exactly the opposite of the unjust person we 
imagined before; although doing no wrong, let him have 
a reputation for the greatest injustice so that he may be 
thoroughly tested for his justice by his not weakening in 
the face of ill-repute and all that goes with it. But let him 
hold an unalterable course until death: although he is re- 
ally just, let him be regarded as unjust throughout his life, 
so that, when both have reached the ultimate of justice 
and injustice respectively, we may judge which of them is 
the happier.” 

“That’s fantastic! Glaucon,” I said, “how vigorously 
you're polishing up each of your two men as if they were 
sculptures entered for a competition!”!” 

“I’m doing my best,” he replied. “If they are both as I 
have described them, I don’t think there will be any fur- 
ther difficulty in developing our discussion about the sort 
of life that awaits each of them. So, we must discuss that. 
Moreover if my account is delivered in a somewhat un- 
couth manner, don’t think that it is me speaking, Socrates, 
but those who commend injustice over justice. What they 
will say is that, such being his character, the just person 
will be whipped, stretched on the rack and imprisoned, his 
eyes will be burned out and finally, after suffering every 
evil, he will be impaled on a stake, and come to realize that 
not to be just, but to seem just is what one must aim for. 
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So the saying I quoted from Aeschylus would be more 
correctly applied to the unjust person. In reality they will 
say that the unjust person, inasmuch as he is pursuing 
something that relates to the truth and is not living with 
an eye on his reputation, does not want to seem to be 
unjust but to be unjust: 


harvesting the deep furrow throughout his mind, 
from which spring valuable resolutions,® 


first, by holding office in the city because he is thought to 
be just, secondly by marrying into any family he wishes, 
marrying off his children to whomever he wishes, joining 
up in business with anyone he likes. And in all this he is 
helped to gain advantage by the fact that he does not have 
any scruples about committing injustice. And so, by en- 
gaging in lawsuits, private and public, he wins and gets the 
better of his enemies, and this enables him to become rich 
and do good to his friends and harm to his enemies. He 
will make sacrifices and dedicate votive offerings to the 
gods on an appropriately magnificent scale, and do service 
to the gods and any humans he wishes far more effectively 
than the just person, so that it is reasonable to suppose that 
he is also more loved by the gods than the just person. 
Thus they say, Socrates, that a better life has been pro- 
vided by gods and men for the unjust than for the just 
person.” - 
When Glaucon had said this, I had it in mind to mak 

some reply to these points, but his brother Adeimantus 
interposed: “I don’t suppose that you think enough has 
been said about the subject, Socrates, do you?” 


18 Aesch. Sept. 593-94. 
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“Well yes, what else is there?” I replied. 

“The most vital point,” he said, “has not been stated.” 

“Then,” I replied, “a man should have his brother by 
his side, as the saying goes;!® so, if Glaucon here has fallen 
short in any way, you too come to his aid. And yet, as far 
as I’m concerned, what he has already said is quite suffi- 
cient to floor me and make me incapable of coming to the 
aid of justice.””° 

“You're talking nonsense,” he answered; “but just listen 
to this further point. We should also go through the argu- 
ments contrary to those he mentioned, those which com- 
mend justice and censure injustice, so that what I suppose 
to be Glaucon’s meaning may become clearer. 

“I imagine that fathers talk to their sons, as do all those 
‘who have someone they are concerned for, and urge them 
to be just, commending justice not as something in itself, 
but for the good reputation it brings. This is in order that 
political offices and marriage alliances and all that Glau- 
con has just explained: rewards which the just person has 
from being well thought of, will come to the person with 
a reputation for justice. These people enlarge still further 
on the fruits of a good reputation. For by throwing in good 
standing with the gods, they are able to list in plenty the 
good things which they say the gods give to the pious: such 
as what the noble Hesiod and Homer say. Hesiod says that 
for the just the gods make oaks bear ‘acorns at the top, 


19 For the proverb, the scholiast quotes Hom. Od. 16.97ff. “a 
man trusts/help from these [brothers] in fighting when a great 
quarrel arises.” 20 For the use of the wrestling metaphor, 
see e.g., Euthd. 277d. Unlike his brother, Adeimantus (e2) is not 
taken in by S.’s irony. 
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bees in the middle.’ He adds ‘the woolly sheep are weighed 
down by their fleeces,’ and many other benefits like these. 
And Homer has something very similar: ‘like someone 


or a noble king who, god-fearing, 

upholds good government, and the black earth bears 

wheat and barley, and the trees are weighed down 
with fruit, 

the sheep continually bear young, and the sea teems 
with fish.’2! 


“But Musaeus and his son?? sing of still more splendid 
rewards that the just can expect from the gods. For the 
story goes that when they have conducted them down to 
Hades they sit them down to a wine party for the pious 
that they have laid on, and have them pass the whole time 
drinking with garlands on their heads in the belief that the 
finest reward of virtue is to be drunk for all eternity. But 
others extend the rewards from the gods even farther; they 
say the children’s children and the family of a man who is 
pious and keeps to his word are preserved thereafter.” So 
with these and similar commendations they extol justice. 
But the impious and unjust, on the other hand, they bury 
in some sort of mud in Hades and force them to carry 
water in a sieve.”4 In fact while they are still alive even they 
bring them into evil repute, and all the punishments which 


Orpheus, all three of whom were associated with the Mysteries 
and the fate of the soul in the afterlife. 

23 The idea is common in Greek thought: see Hom. II. 20.308, 
Tyrt. 12.29ff. Gerber. 

24 The fate of the daughters of Danaus, who were punished 
in the afterlife for killing their husbands (see Grg. 493b). 
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Glaucon described as falling on the just who are supposed 
to be wicked, they talk of as belonging to the unjust: they 
don’t have any others. Such is the praise and censure of 
the just and unjust. 

“But consider further, Socrates, another line of argu- 
ment again about justice and injustice found both in ordi- 
nary conversation and in the poets. You see, all with one 
voice harp on about moderation and justice as fine things, 
but hard and laborious, while licentiousness and injustice 
are pleasant, easily acquired and regarded as shameful 
only by common repute. They say that unjust deeds are 
for the most part more profitable than just, and they read- 
ily call the wicked happy and honor them in public and in 
private, provided that they are wealthy or have other re- 
sources. Whereas those who are in any way weak and poor 
they dishonor and despise, even while admitting that they 
are better than the others. But strangest of all, these are 
the stories that are told about the gods and virtue: how 
even the gods have assigned to many good people misfor- 
tune and a wretched life, but to those who are the oppo- 
site an opposite fate. Wandering priests and prophets ap- 
proach the doors of the wealthy and persuade them that 
they have a power from the gods conveyed through sacri- 
fices and incantations, and any wrong committed against 
someone either by an individual or his ancestors can be 
expiated with pleasure and feasting.” Or if he wishes to 
injure any enemy of his, for a small outlay he will be able 


25 For S.’s/Plato’s disdain for prophets (manteis) see Euthy- 
phr. Gaff., and for a critical attitude to bizarre and profane rituals, 
see Heraclit. DK 22B14. The type is illustrated by the oracle 
monger (chrésmologos) in Ar. Av. 959-90. 
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to harm just and unjust alike with certain spells and incan- 
tations through which they can persuade the gods, they 
say, to serve their ends. For all these stories they call on 
the poets as support. Some, granting indulgences for vice, 
quote as follows: 


Indeed evil can be obtained easily in abundance, 

smooth is the way, and it lives very close by. 

But the gods have placed sweat in the path of 
virtue,26 


and a long hard uphill road. Others bring in Homer as a 
witness for the beguiling of gods by men, since he too 
said: 


The gods themselves can be moved by supplication; 
And humans, with sacrifices and soothing prayers 
With libations and sacrifices, turn their wills 

By prayer, when anyone has overstepped the mark 


and offended.,?" 


And they produce a babble of books by Musaeus and 
Orpheus, descendants, as they claim, of Selene and the 
Muses, and using these they make sacrifices, and persuade 
not only individuals but cities that they really can have 
atonement and purification for their wrongdoing through 
sacrifices and playful delights while they are still alive and 
equally after death.2® These they actually call initiations, 


28 In Athenian religion the existence of diverse doctrines pro- 
duced in “books” was a sign of unorthodoxy and marginality; see 
Eur. Hipp. 953, Alc. 967, and, generally, Parker, 55. Selene was 
the moon goddess, particularly associated with witchcraft (see 
Grg. 513a, Ar. Nub. 750). 
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which free us from evils in the next world, while terrible 
things await those who neglect their sacrifices. 

“How, my dear Socrates,” he continued, “do we imag- 
ine the souls of young men will react on hearing all this 
and a lot of other such talk like it about virtue and vice, 
and the esteem in which they are held by men and gods? 
I mean those young men who are naturally gifted and 
capable of darting around all these sayings, as it were, and 
gathering from them what sort of character they should 
have, and what path they should take through life in or- 
der to live it as well as possible. Because such a person 
might reasonably ask himself, in the words of Pindar: ‘Is 
it by justice I should ascend the higher tower, or by 
crooked deceit?’ and thus ‘live out my life securely fenced 
around?” For if I am a just man, then they say that these 
sayings are of no consequence unless I also give the out- 
ward appearance of being just, but the sufferings and pen- 
alties are manifest. But for the unjust person who has 
cultivated a reputation for justice a life fit for the gods is 
predicted. 

“Since therefore as wise men reveal to me, ‘appearance 
even ravishes truth’? and governs our happiness, I must 
devote myself entirely to appearance; as a front and facade 
I must sketch out around myself a painted backdrop of vir- 
tue, but drag behind me on a lead most wise Archilochus’ 
‘cunning’ and wily fox.3? 

“But the fact is, someone may object, ‘that it is not 
easy to be wicked and always get away with it.’ ‘Yes,’ we 
will reply, ‘but neither is any other major undertaking easy. 
Yet all the same, if we aim to be happy, we must take the 
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path where the steps of our argument lead. For in order 
to escape notice we shall organize conspiracies and clubs: 
and there are teachers of the art of persuasion who for a 
fee give lessons in the ways of the assembly and the court- 
room, as a result of which, by persuading some and forcing 
others, we shall gain the advantage without having to pay 
a penalty.” 

“But to be sure it is impossible to deceive or use force 
against the gods.’ Surely then, if the gods do not exist, or 
if human affairs are of no concern to them, why should it 
be a concern to us to escape their attention? But even if 
they do exist and do care about us, our knowledge of them 
comes only either from hearsay, or from the laws and the 
poets who write genealogies. Yet these are those very au- 
thorities who tell us that the gods can be persuaded and 
diverted by sacrifices, ‘soothing prayers’ and votive of- 
ferings; they should carry conviction in both aspects or 
neither. Now, if they are to carry conviction one should 
do wrong and make sacrifices from the proceeds of our 
wrongdoings. For if we are just we will merely escape 
punishment from the gods, but at the same time we will 
be rejecting the profits which would come from our injus- 
tice. But if we are unjust we will both profit and, provided 
we make our supplications as transgressors and wrong- 
doers, will be able to win them over and get off unpun- 


ished. 


ther” are far from clear in the Greek. A plausible interpretation 
is that “they” are the laws and the poets (e2) and “both aspects” 
refer to beliefs that (1) the gods exist, and (2) that they are sus- 
ceptible to prayer. These popular views about the gods must 
therefore be believed in toto or disbelieved in toto. 
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“But the fact is that we shall pay for the misdeeds done 
in this world in Hades: either we ourselves or our chil- 
dren’s children.” “But, my friend,’ will come the consid- 
ered reply, ‘again, initiation rites and gods who give abso- 
lution are very powerful, as the greatest cities affirm, and 
the children of gods who have become poets and prophets 
of the gods*® reveal that these things are so.’ 

“Well then, by what argument might we still prefer 
justice instead of the greatest injustice, which, if we ac- 
quire it with a counterfeit elegance,>” we shall be able to 
practice as we like among gods and men, in this world 
and the next, as the argument of the majority of the acut- 
est minds goesP Indeed, from all that has been said, 
what means are there, Socrates, to make someone of any 
strength of spirit, body, wealth or family want to honor 
justice and not laugh when he hears it being praised? Fm 
telling you, if there is anybody able to prove what we have 
said is false and has come to be sufficiently aware that 
justice is best, I imagine he has a good deal of tolerance, 
and is not angry with the unjust, but knows that, unless 
there is someone who by his godlike nature disdains injus- 
tice, or who having gained understanding refrains trom it, 
none of the rest are voluntarily just, but they censure in- 
justice since as a result of cowardice, old age, or some 
other weakness they are unable to commit it. It is obvious 
that this is so; for the first of such people having reached 


don (for a different genealogy see above, 363c4) and Orpheus a 
son of Apollo and the Muse Calliope. 

37 A metaphor from the adulteration of precious metals, indi- 
cating the desirability of maintaining an outward appearance of 
rectitude (for the image, see Thgn. 117). 
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a position of power is the first to commit injustice as far as 
he may be able. 

“And the root cause of all this is none other than that 
point from which the whole of this argument started out, 
prompting Glaucon here and myself to say to you, Socra- 
tes: ‘My friend, of all of you who claim to praise justice, 
starting from the heroes of old whose words survive right 
up to the present day, none has ever censured injustice, or 
praised justice for any other reason than the reputation, 
honors and gifts which flow from them. But what each of 
these does through its own power, when it is within the 
soul of the man who possesses it, and which escapes the 
observation of gods and men, nobody, either in poetry or 
in private conversation, has ever adequately explained by 
his argument that injustice is the greatest of evils which 
the soul contains within itself, while justice is the greatest 
good. For if it had been set out in this way by all of you 
from the beginning, and you had persuaded us from our 
youth up, we would not be on our guard against doing 
wrong to each other, but each one of us would be his own 
best guardian, for fear that in doing wrong he would be 
associated with the greatest evil.’ 

“Perhaps this, or even much more than this, is what 
Thrasymachus and maybe someone else would say about 
justice and injustice, Socrates, crudely misrepresenting 
their true capability, in my view. But as I do not need to 
hide anything from you, I put my case, having put in as 
much effort as I can because I want to hear you refute it. 
So, don’t merely demonstrate to us by your argument that 
justice is superior to injustice, but show what each does in 
and of itself to the person who possesses it: harm in the 
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one instance and good in the other. But take away their 
reputations, as Glaucon told you to. For if you don’t re- 
move from each of them their true nature and add on false 
ones, we shall say that you're praising not justice, but what 
it seems to be, nor censuring real injustice, but what it 
seems to be; that you are advising someone who is unjust 
to keep it secret, and that you agree with Thrasymachus 
that justice is the good of someone else, the interest of the 
stronger, while injustice is what is in the interest of, and 
to the profit of oneself and to the disadvantage of the 
weaker. 

“Since therefore you have admitted that justice is 
among the greatest of good things which are worth acquir- 
ing for their consequences, although far more for their 
own sake, for example sight, hearing, intelligence, and 
health too of course, and all other good things which 
are inherently so by their very nature and not just by 
their apparent value, so, praise that very aspect of justice 
which entirely on its own benefits the person who has it 
whereas injustice harms him, and leave it to others to com- 
mend the rewards and reputations. While I would put up 
with other people commending justice and censuring in- 
justice by praising and disparaging the reputations and 
rewards which come from them, I could not take this from 
you unless you insisted, because you have passed your 
whole life considering nothing else but this subject. So do 
not demonstrate to us simply by argument that justice is 
superior to injustice, but also what each of them does for 
its possessor in and of itself, whether observed or not by 
gods and humans, whereby the one is good, the other 
evil.” 

On hearing this, much as I had always admired the 
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abilities of Glaucon and Adeimantus, on this particular 
occasion I was especially pleased and said: “You, the sons 
of that man,” Glaucon’s lover did not speak badly of you 
both, when at the beginning of his poem, after you had 
distinguished yourselves in the battle of Megara? he 
wrote: 


Sons of Ariston, divine race, sprung from a famous 
man; 


I think that sums it up well, my friends. For you really 
must have something godlike in your disposition if you are 
not convinced that injustice is better than justice, when 
you are able to plead its case like that. Of course, I believe 
that you are not really convinced: this I infer from your 
general character, since going by the speeches themselves 
I would disbelieve you; but the more I trust you, the more 
I am at a loss as to what I should do. And I don’t know how 
Lam to help you: I doubt my ability. The reason being that 
you did not accept from me the arguments I used when I 
thought I had demonstrated to Thrasymachus that justice 
was better than injustice. Nor, on the other hand, do I 
know how I can refuse to come to your aid, for I fear that 
it would be impious to stand by and renounce justice when 
it is being slandered, and not come to the rescue while I 
have breath and voice in me. So the best course for me is 
to support justice to the best of my ability.” 


con and Adeimantus were his brothers (possible covert authorial 
self-reference?). 

39 For the dates of Glaucon and Adeimantus in relation to the 
battle of Megara, see General Introduction, section 3. 
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So Glaucon and the others begged me to help in every 
way, not abandon the discussion, but on the contrary 
track down the nature of each of our subjects (justice and 
injustice) and how the truth of each stood regarding the 
benefit they each provided. So I said how it seemed to me, 
that: “The search we are undertaking is no mean task, but 
as I see it, it’s one that needs a sharp eye, nota weak one. 
Since therefore,” I said, “we are not good at making an 
inquiry of such a kind, I think we should employ the kind 
of investigation suitable for people who are not very keen- 
sighted, if someone had ordered them to read small letters 
from a distance, but then someone noticed that the same 
letters existed somewhere else written larger and on a 
larger background. I think it would seem a godsend to read 
those first and then examine the smaller ones to see if they 
were the same.” 

“Tm all for that,” said Adeimantus, “but what relevance 
here do you perceive in our search for ‘the just’P” 

“TIl tell you,” I said, “Do we talk sometimes of a justice 
of an individual person, and sometimes perhaps of a whole 
city-state?! toop?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“And of course a state is something larger than one 
person?” 

“Yes it is,” he said. 

“In which case justice may be of a greater scale in the 
larger context and be easier to understand. If you wish 


41 Plato takes as his basic political unit the “city-state” (polis), 
henceforward translated as “state” for short, the small self- 
governing city and its surrounding territory typical of the classical 
Greek world. 
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then, let’s firstly try to find out what kind of a thing it is in 
states, then let’s examine it in this way in each individual 
too by looking closely at the resemblance of the greater in 
the form of the lesser.” 

“Well, I think you’ve got a good idea there,” he said. 

“So if we were to look at a state coming into being in 
theory, we would also be able to see its justice and injustice 
coming into being, wouldn’t we?” 

“Probably,” he said. 

“So that means that when it has taken shape, we can 
expect to see what we are looking for more easily, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Very much so.” 

“So do you think we should attempt to go through with 
it? Because I think it is no small undertaking. So, think it 
over.” 

“We have done so,” said Adeimantus. “Please go 
ahead.” 

“Well then as I see it, a state comes into being since 
each of us is not independent, but actually needs the sup- 
port of many people.*? Or what other way of founding a 
state do you think there is?” 

“None,” he said. 

“Right then, by associating with each other, one person 
in need of another, and another of someone else, we need 
many people, and after bringing many together into one 
settlement as associates and helpers, we give this com- 
munity the name of state, do we not?” 

“Certainly.” 


42 Speculations about the origins of society through social co- 
operation were common in fifth-century thought, e.g., Protagoras 
in Prt. 322b-c. 
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“They each share things with each other, if there is 
something to share, or exchange them, thinking that it is 
better for each of them in this way, don’t they?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come on then,” I said, “lets make a theoretical state 
from scratch. I think our need for it will build it for us.” 

“It certainly will.” 

“But the first and greatest of our needs is the provision 
of food in order to survive and live.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Secondly we need somewhere to live, thirdly clothes 
and things like that.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Right then,” I said. “What size of state will be capable 
of providing for those needs?! We need one farmer to do 
one job, a builder to do another; do we need another as a 
weaver? Shall we also add a shoemaker, or anyone else to 
deal with our physical needs?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then our most basic state would consist of four or five 
people.” 

“It looks like it.” 

“So what then? Each one of these must do his job for 
the common good of all; for example, our farmer must 
provide food for four and spend four times the amount 
and effort on producing food and share it with the rest. 
Or he could neglect them and produce a quarter of this 


43 Or (on an alternative reading) “How will the city be able to 
provide all this?” 

44 For explicit criticism of the restrictive nature of S.’s first 
polis, see Arist, Pol, 1291al0. 
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food for himself in a quarter of the time, and the other 
three quarters he could spend on building his house, mak- 
ing his clothes, his shoes and have no dealings in common 
with the rest, just doing his own job for himself alone?” 

Now Adeimantus said: “Perhaps the former is easier 
than the latter, Socrates.“ 

“That would not be at all surprising,” I said. “For J 
myself was reflecting, since you mentioned it, that in the 
first place we are none of us much like each other, but 
being different in nature all of us are good at activi- 
ties which are different from each another; or don’t you 
agree?” 

“I do.” 

“Well then would a man working at many tasks do bet- 
ter than when one man does one job?” 

“No: one man one job,” he said. 

“And furthermore, I think that it is quite clear that if 
anyone misses the ideal moment for doing some job, the 
result is fatal.” 

“Yes that’s clear enough.” 

“For I don’t think that the work will wait for the work- 
man’s leisure, but the worker must give it his attention and 
not regard it as a sideline.” 

“That must be so.” 


of Republic as a whole (see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 
1 (Book 2 (b)). 

46 The strict grammar of Adeimantus’ reply suggests the op- 
posite (ovrw ...’Kketvws = “the latter... the former”). The sense, 
and S.’s reply, clearly indicates the reverse; Adam, n. ad loc, sug- 
gests ovTw as indicating the speaker's choice of the more obvious 
alternative, citing Xen. Mem. 1.3.13 as a parallel. 
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“Indeed as a result of this all these things grow and 
become better and easier when one man does one job 
according to his aptitudes and opportunities, and leaves 
everything else alone.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Indeed, Adeimantus, we need more than four citizens 
to produce what we were talking about. Our farmer is not 
going to be likely to make his own plow, if it is to be a good 
one, nor a hoe, nor any of the other tools used in farming. 
The same is also true of the builder. We need more here 
as well. And the same goes with our weaver and shoe- 
maker, right?” 

“Yes, true.” 

“Carpenters and blacksmiths and many skilled workers 
of this sort sharing our little town with us will swell the 
numbers.” 

“They certainly will.” 

“Yet it still wouldn’t be anything very big, even if we 
add to these cowherds, shepherds and all the other kinds 
of herdsmen, in order that the farmers can have oxen to 
use for plowing, the builders pack animals to deliver their 
materials along with the farmers, and our weavers and 
shoemakers skins and fleeces.” 

“Yet it certainly wouldn't be a small state either, with 
all these,” he said. 

“And there’s another thing,” J said. “It would be almost 
impossible to build the state itself in the sort of place 
where there is no call for imported goods.” 

“Yes, impossible.” 
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“Then we shall need yet other things that we lack which 
will be brought in from another state.” 

“We shall.” 

“And there again if the supplier arrives empty handed 
without bringing any of the things which are needed by 
those people who are supplying what his people need, he 
will go away empty handed, won’t he?” 

“I should think so.” 

“So they must make not only enough for their own use, 
but also enough of the kind of things the other people 
need.” 

“They must.” 

“Then we need more farmers and other artisans for our 
state.” 

“We do.” 

“And what’s more, other suppliers to import and export 
every kind of commodity. And these are our merchants, 
aren't they?” 

“Yes... 

“So we need merchants?” 

“Yes.” 

“And if our trade is by sea, then we shall also need 
plenty of others who understand seafaring,” 

“Yes, plenty of those.” 

“Now what about this? In the state itself, how will they 
share with each other the produce they are each working 
at? Which is after all the reason we made a community and 
built a state.” 

“Obviously by buying and selling,” he said. 
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“So we shall have a market place, and coinage as a to- 
ken of exchange resulting from this?” 

“Certainly.” 

“If then our farmer, or one of the other workmen, 
brings some of his produce to the market place, and does 
not arrive at the same time as those who need to exchange 
goods, he will be sitting idly in the market place instead of 
being occupied with his proper work?” 

“Not a bit of it,” he said. “There are after all those who 
see this and set themselves up to provide this service. In 
properly run states they are generally those who are phys- 
ically the weakest and are of no use at doing any other 
work. For they have to stay there around the market place 
to exchange goods for money with those who want to sell 
something, and on the other hand exchange money for 
goods with those who want to buy something.” 

“This need then gives us the origin of traders in our 
state,” I said. “Or do we not call those who sweat and toil 
in the market place in order to buy and sell things traders, 
and those who wander between states merchants?”*” 

“Certainly.” 

“There are still some other workers, I think, who are 
not altogether worthy of our community in terms of their 
intelligence, but who have sufficient physical strength for 
hard labor. Those then who sell the use of their strength 
call their recompense for this ‘pay,’ and I think I am right 
that they are known as wage earners, aren't they?” 

“Certainly.” 


47 For a similar account of the expansion of a basic polis, see 
Arist. Pol. 1257a36ff. 
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“So that means that those who make up the full com- 
plement of our state are the wage earners, it seems.” 

“I think so.” 

“So, Adeimantus, is our state now expanded enough to 
be complete?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Whereabouts then would justice and injustice be in it? 
In which of those areas we’ve been examining did they 
originate?” 

“For my part, Socrates,” he said, “I have no idea, unless 
I suppose it was in the need of those same people regard- 
ing their mutual interests.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right there,” I said. “We must 
look at it and not shy away from it. 

“First of all then, let’s look at the kind of life the people 
will live who have been provided for in this way. Will they 
make anything other than food, wine, clothing and shoes? 
They will also build houses, in summer working for the 
most part naked and unshod, while in winter they will be 
adequately wrapped up and wearing shoes. They will be 
fed on barley meal which they prepare themselves; they 
will make flour from wheat, cook or knead some of it, serve 
excellent barley cakes and bread on a reed, or clean leaves; 
lie on straw beds strewn with holm oak and myrtle; they 
and their children will eat sumptuously, drink wine, wear 
garlands and sing praises to the gods, while living in har- 
mony with each other, not producing children beyond 
their means, taking care to avoid hunger and war.” 
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Glaucon retorted: “It seems you are making your peo- 
ple dine without relishes,”“® 

“That’s true,” I said. “I had forgotten they will have 
relishes. Of course they will have salt, olives and cheese, 
also boi] up roots and herbs, the sort of vegetables they 
boil up in the country, and I imagine we shall add to these 
dried figs, chickpeas and beans; they will roast myrtle ber- 
ries and acorns in the ashes near the fire while they drink 
in moderation. So, it seems, they will spend their lives in 
peace and good health; they will reach old age and pass on 
to their successors a life just like this one.” 

“If you were setting up a city of pigs, Socrates,” said 
Glaucon, “what else would you feed them on but this?” 

“Well how should I feed them then, Glaucon?” I 
asked. 

“In the customary way,” he said. “I think that to avoid 
suffering any hardship they should recline on couches, eat 
off tables and eat food and desserts as people do now- 
adays.” 

“Well then,” I said, “I see. It looks as if we are not only 
considering how a state comes into being, but also one that 
is luxurious. Perhaps then it is not that bad an idea, for in 
examining one like that also, we may observe where justice 
and injustice take root in states. Now the genuine state 
seems to me to be the one we've dealt with and gone 
through in detail as a healthy one. But again if you want, 
we can look at an inflamed one. There’s nothing to stop us. 


48 “Relishes” (opson)—cheese, olives, vegetables, fish, herbs, 
berries, and, occasionally, meat—all to go with bread (the barley 
cakes (b3)). 49 For the “city of pigs,” see the introduction 
to Books 1-5, section 1 (Book 2 (b)). 
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You see I can assure you that these conditions apparently 
will not satisfy some people, nor even this way of life, un- 
less they also have beds, tables and other furnishings; rel- 
ishes, perfumes, incense and call girls; and each and every 
kind of pastry. Moreover what we were describing: houses, 
clothes and shoes, must no longer be taken as the bare 
essentials: but we must call into play painting and embroi- 
dery, and we must acquire gold, ivory and all such things 
as that. Isn't that so?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“In that case we must make our state even bigger, 
mustn’t we? For our healthy one is no longer adequate, 
but already must be filled with hordes of people who are 
no longer in our states for essential purposes, such as all 
the huntsmen and all the artists: many of whom are con- 
cerned with form and color, many with music; poets and 
their attendants; professional reciters, actors, dancers; 
contractors; makers of all kinds of products, both for the 
adornment of women and for other purposes. And on top 
of that we shall need even more servants. If that were not 
enough, don’t you think we shall need minders, nurses 
and nannies,®! dressers, barbers and again cooks and 
butchers? Furthermore we shall need swineherds, as we 
didn’t have any in our previous state: we didn’t need them, 
but we shall in this one. We shall also need other animals 
in very large numbers, if anyone is going to eat them, 
won't we?” 

“Of course.” 


50 An anticipation of Plato’s critical attitude to the theater and 


acting; see below, 2.376eff. and Book 3. 
51 For the role of nurses for guardian mothers, see 5.460d. 
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“So we shall need doctors even more than in our previ- 
ous state, if that’s the way we are going to live.” 

“Indeed we shall.” 

“Also I suppose the country which in owr previous 
model was sufficient to feed the people we had in it then 
will be small instead of adequate. Do you agree?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“In which case, shall we have to appropriate part of our 
neighbors’ land if we are going to have enough for stock 
and arable farming? And will they do the same to us, if 
they too indulge themselves in the limitless acquisition of 
material goods and go beyond the bounds of basic neces- 
sities?” 

“That’s bound to happen, Socrates,” he said. 

“Consequently we shall go to war, Glaucon. Unless you 
see it differently?” 

“No, you are absolutely right.” 

“Well let’s say nothing as yet about whether war ac- 
complishes anything good or bad,” I said, “but only this 
much: that we have further discovered the origins of war 
out of which, when it happens, the greatest evil ensues for 
our states both collectively and individually.” 

“Certainly,” 

“Yet again, my friend,” I said, “the state must become 
bigger, not by some small unit, but by a whole army which 
can go out and fight the assailants to defend all our prop- 
erty and the things we were talking about just now.” 

“Just a moment,” he said, “you mean the citizens are 
not capable of doing it by themselves?” 

“No,” I said, “if you yourself and all of us were happy 
with the agreement we made when we formed our state. 
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I think we agreed, if you recall, it is impossible for one 
person to carry out many skilled tasks well.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“So then,” I said. “Don’t you think that fighting a war 
is one of our skilled tasks?”®? 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“So ought there to be any more concern for shoemak- 
ing than warfare?” 

“Absolutely not.” 

“Well, we prevented our shoemaker from trying to be 
a farmer at the same time, or a weaver, or a builder. He 
had to be a shoemaker in order that the job of making our 
shoes would be done well. So in the same way we gave one 
job to each one of the others for which he was suited by 
nature and at which he was to work all his life free from 
the other tasks, and not let his opportunities pass for mak- 
ing a fine job of it. So, as to the business of warfare, isn’t 
it of the utmost importance that it should be carried out 
to perfection? Or is it so easy that even one of our farmers 
will be simultaneously competent in warfare, or even one 
of our shoemakers, or someone practicing any other art 
whatsoever; yet no one playing draughts, or dice, would 
become sufficiently competent, if he had treated it as a 
mere sideline and not practiced it since childhood? And, 
if he took up a shield or any other weapon or instrument 
of war, would he become that very same day a competent 


techné (a skilled task); S.’s extensive elaboration of this point 
(bl-e6) foreshadows the importance of the military guardians in 
the political structure of Republic; they become the sole object 
of discussion in subsequent sections. 
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warrior as a hoplite, or in any other kind of fighting in war, 
though no other implement once taken up will make any- 
one a craftsman or an athlete, or be useful to him if he has 
not gained the knowledge of each one, or if he has not put 
in enough practice?” 

“Implements would be worth a great deal, if they could 
do that,” he said. 

“So the job of the guardians”? would require freedom 
from other jobs in proportion to its extreme importance, 
and what is more, it needs the greatest skill and atten- 
tion.” 

“I certainly think so,” he said. 

“Then we need a suitable nature for this very pursuit, 
don’t we?” 

“Of course.” 

“It seems that it will be our job to select, if we can, who 
and what kind of people are by nature fit to guard our 
state.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Zeus,” I said, “so it was no small undertaking we’ve 
been taking on. Well we mustn’t balk at it as long as our 
strength allows.” 

“No we mustn't.” 

“Do you think then, when it comes to guarding, that 
there is any difference in nature between a well-bred dog 
and a young man of good family?” 

“What kind of differences are you talking about?” 

“For example, both of them must be keen sighted and 


53 The first mention of the phulakes, the “guardians,” the rul- 


ing class in the state (as yet undifferentiated). See below, 4.414b5, 
for mention of the class of epikouwroi (auxiliaries). 
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nimble at pursuing their prey when they have spotted it, 
and again strong when they need to fight it out when they 
have captured their quarry.” 

“Yes, they need all of those things,” he said. 

“And be brave too, if they are going to fight success- 
fully.” 

“Of course.” 

“Will any animal, a horse, a dog, or any other be ready 
to be brave, if it is not strong in spirit? Or have you not 
noticed what an unconquerable and steadfast thing the 
spirit is which by its presence makes every soul fearless 
and invincible against everything?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“So the physical qualities we need for a man to be a 
guardian are evident.” 

“Yes.” 

“And correspondingly, those of the soul, I mean 
strength of spirit?” 

“Yes, that too.” 

“Then how can it be, Glaucon,” I said, “that they won’t 
be savage toward each other and the rest of our citizens® 
if that is what they are like by nature?” 

“Zeus!” he said, “it won’t be easy.” 

“Yet the fact is that they must be amenable toward their 
own people, but intractable against their enemies: other- 
wise they will not wait for others to destroy them, but will 
do it themselves first.” 

“That is true,” he said. 


54 For the key role of thumos (here “spirit”) in Plato’s psychol- 


ogy, see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 2 (iii). 
55 Reading rots GAous qodtraus. 
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“Then what shall we do?” I said. “Where shall we find 
a gentle and stouthearted character together? You see, 
surely gentleness of nature and strong spirits are opposing 
qualities.” 

“That seems to be right.” 

“Yet whichever of these qualities you removed, the re- 
sult would never be a good guardian. It looks as if we are 
in an impossible situation here, and so it turns out that it 
is impossible for there to be a good guardian.” 

“Yes, that looks rather likely,” he said. 

Indeed I was flummoxed, and after considering the 
remarks just made I said: “We’re in a mess, and rightly so, 
Glaucon; we’re a long way short of the image we pro- 

osed.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“We did not notice that there are natural dispositions 
that we didn’t think existed which have these opposing 
qualities.” 

“Where are they in that case?” 

“We may See it in other animals, not least in the one we 
compared to our guardian. I’m sure you know about 
dogs with good breeding: that their character is naturally 
to be able to be most friendly to those they are used to and 
recognize, but the opposite with those they don’t know.” 

“Yes, I did know that.” 

“Then this is possible,” I said, “and we are not looking 
for our guardian to be the type that contradicts nature.” 

“It doesn’t appear to be so.” 

“Do you then think he who is going to be watchful still 
lacks something: in addition to being strong-spirited, he 
must be naturally interested in philosophy?” 


56 At 375a2. 
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“How come? I don’t understand.” 

“You will also see this in dogs, something that deserves 
our admiration in the animal.” 

“What is that then?” 

“That at the sight of someone unknown to it, it be- 
comes aggressive, even if it hasn't had an adverse experi- 
ence before. But whoever it sees that it recognizes, it wel- 
comes them even if it has never been well treated by that 
person. Or have you not yet wondered about that?” 

“Up to now, I haven't really thought about it,” he said. 
“That it does do this sort of thing is clear enough I sup- 

Ose, 

“Furthermore this natural instinct of the animal makes 
it seem clever and truly a philosopher. ”57 

“In what way?” 

“In that it distinguishes what it sees as either friendly 
or hostile, by no other means than being familiar with the 
one and not recognizing the other. Yet how could it not be 
eager to learn when it can distinguish by what it knows and 
what it does not know what belongs to its world and what 
is alien to it?” 

“There’s no way this can’t be true,” he said.” 

“And as a further point,” I said, “is passion for knowl- 
edge the same thing as the passion for wisdom?” 

“Indeed they're the same.” 

“In that case, let’s go for it and apply it to mankind as 
well. If a person is going to be amenable toward his own 


58 Glaucon’s emphatic agreement emphasizes that he does not 
see any elements of humor in the suggested analogy (see also his 
insensitivity to S.’s humor at 361d7 above). 
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kind and those who are known to him, then he must be 
naturally passionate about knowledge and wisdom.” 

“Let’s do that.” 

“Then the man who is going to be a good fine guardian 
of our city-state will be naturally passionate about wisdom, 
and noble-minded, quick and strong.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “absolutely.” 

“This may well be the basis of his character as such, but 
how shall we bring such people up and educate them? Will 
examining this subject be of any use to us in looking into 
the object of our whole inquiry: how justice and injustice 
originate in a state? This is to make sure that we do not 
pass over any valid argument, or go through too many.” 

It was now Glaucon’s brother's turn to join in. “Indeed 
it will,” he said, “I myself expect this will be a very useful 
way of looking at it.” 

“Good, Adeimantus!” I said. “Then we must not drop 
the idea, even if it’s actually a rather long way round.” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Come on then, and like people in a fable telling stories 
with ample leisure, let’s educate these men by our discus- 
sion.” 

“Yes we must.” 

“What is this education then? Or is it difficult to find 
anything better than what has been discovered over many 
years? I think I am right in saying that we have physical 
exercise for the body and the arts for the soulP”®? 


and mousiké (“music”), We translate mousiké here and hence- 
forth, in modern parlance, as “arts” or “cultural education’—a 
broader concept than our “music.” It comprises poetry, music, 
song, and dance, the staples of Athenian cultural education. 
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“Yes we do.” 

“Shall we not begin our education with the arts before 
physical exercise?” 

“Of course.” 

“Do you consider storytelling as part of the arts?” 

“T do.” 

“And there are two kinds of story: true ones and fic- 
tionalP”6° 

“Yes.” 

“We must educate them in both kinds, but in fiction 
first, mustn’t we?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. “What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you understand,” I said, “that we tell children 
fables first? I assume this means fiction on the whole, but 
there can be truth in this too, and we use fables with chil- 
dren before we go on to physical exercise.” 

“That is so.” 

“Indeed that’s what I was saying, that we must take up 
the arts before physical exercise.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“You know that the beginning of everything we under- 
take is most important, especially in any young tender 
creature? That is when it is most malleable and when 


whatever character you desire to be stamped on the indi- 
vidual is fixed.”°! 


the muthoi (“fables”) in 377a4-5 “there can be truth in this too” 
(see further the introduction to Books 1-5, section 2 (i)). 

61 For the idea of education as the stamping of impressions on 
the malleable soul, see Tht. 191d6—7. For the whole argument of 
the remainder of this book and Book 3 up to 392c, see the intro- 
duction to Books 1—5, section 1 (Book 2 (b)) and section 2 (i). 
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“I agree.” 

“Are we then going to allow our children to hear any 
old stories so easily created by any passer by, and to let into 
their souls opinions which are for the most part the op- 
posite of those which we think they ought to have when 
they're grown up?” 

“No, there is no way we shall let them do that.” 

“Then first of all it seems that we must put them into 
the care of those who create these tales and accept any 
that they compose which are good, and reject those that 
are not. We shall persuade their nurses and mothers to tell 
their children the approved stories and form their souls 
with them much more than their bodies by handling them. 
The majority of the stories they tell nowadays must be 
thrown out.” 

“Which ones in particular?” he asked. 

“In the greater stories,” I said, “we shall see the lesser 
ones. For both the greater and lesser stories must be of 
the same pattern and be capable of the same effects. Do 
you not agree?” 

“I do,” he said, “but I don’t understand what you mean 
by the greater stories.” 

“The ones,” I said, “which Hesiod and Homer told us 
as well as the other poets. For they composed and told 
false tales to people, as I see it, and are still doing so.” 

“Which ones are they,” he asked, “and what is it in them 
you say you are criticizing?” 


ll xadov A Euseb.: kaħòv ubhov DF Stob., Philop. 
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“It’s what we must criticize first and foremost,” I said, 
“especially if the false tale is not well told.” 

“What's that?” 

“Whenever one makes a bad comparison in one’s story 
when dealing with what sort of beings the gods and heroes 
are: like an artist who paints nothing like those whose like- 
nesses he wishes to paint.” 

“Ah yes,” he said, “it is right to criticize things like that. 
But what do we mean, and what kind of things are we 
talking about?” 

“Firstly,” I said, “is the man who told the greatest lie 
about the greatest matters and made a poor job of it, about 
how Uranus accomplished what Hesiod says he did, and 
furthermore how Cronus took revenge on him. And as for 
Cronus’ deeds and sufferings at the hands of his son, 
even if they were true, I would not think they should be 
told to fools and youngsters in this lighthearted way, but 
should be kept strictly quiet. And if there were any need 
to tell the story, then as few as possible should hear it in 
secret, after sacrificing not a pig, but some huge victim, so 
hard to get hold of that as few as possible hear the 
story.” 

“My word,” he said, “these stories are dangerous 
stuff!” 

“What is more they are not to be told in our state, 
Adeimantus,” I said, “and a young listener is not to be told 
that by committing the worst of crimes he would be doing 
nothing remarkable, not even if he were punishing his 


63 A pig was the customary sacrifice at the Eleusinian Myster- 


ies. The semi-humorous imagery of secrecy and revelation nev- 
ertheless indicates how important S. regards this subject. 
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father in every way for doing wrong, but he would be do- 
ing what the first and greatest of the gods did.”® 

“Certainly not,” he said; “I don’t myself think that it 
seems suitable to tell such stories.” 

“Nor are any of those stories at all suitable that tell of 
the gods making war, plotting against and fighting other 
gods (they are not true anyway), if those who are going to 
guard our state are to consider it most shameful to fall 
recklessly into enmity with each other. Still less should 
stories of the battles of the giants be related and made into 
embroideries,® and the many other hostile acts of every 
kind among the gods and heroes against their families and 
close associates. However, if we can somehow persuade 
them that no citizens have ever yet quarreled with each 
other and that this is impious behavior, such stories should 
be told straightaway to the children preferably by old men 
and women, and poets too should be compelled to com- 
pose stories like these for them to listen to when they get 
older. Hera chained up by her son; the hurling down by 
his father of Hephaestus, who was attempting to defend 
his mother who was being beaten up; and such battles of 
the gods as Homer composed:® these are not to be admit- 
ted into our state whether they have been composed with 
a deeper meaning to them, or not.®’ For the young are not 


66 Hephaestus chaining his mother: the title of a play by the 
comic playwright Epicharmos; Hephaestus hurled down from 
Olympus: Hom. Il. 1.590-94; battles of the gods: Hom. I. 20.1- 
74, 21.358-513. 

67 “Deeper meaning” = allegory (huponoia). Allegorical inter- 
pretation of Homer existed as early as the sixth century, e.g., in 
Theagenes of Rhegium, and in Plato (see Tht. 152e). 
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able to distinguish what has a deeper meaning and what 
hasn’t. Whatever opinions they have formed at their age 
are hard to wash out and usually become ingrained.® Per- 
haps then for these reasons we must make it of prime 
importance that the first stories they hear are the finest 
tales possible to encourage their sense of virtue.” 

“Yes, that makes sense,” he said. “But if one of them 
were again® to ask us what are these things and what are 
these stories, what should we say?” 

“Adeimantus,” I replied, “you and I are not poets at the 
present moment, but founders of a state. It’s the founders’ 
job to know the forms in which the poets must tell their 
stories, from which, if they compose, they must not devi- 
ate; but it is not the job of the founders themselves to write 
stories.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. “But on this specific point, 
what would be the model for a story about matters di- 
vine?” 

“Something like this, I suppose,” I said: “I think you 
should always present a god as he really is, whether you 
are writing about him in epic, lyric or tragedy.” 

“That must be the case.” 

“A god is, of course, good in reality and must be spoken 
of as such?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well no good quality is harmful, is it?” 

“I dont think so.” 

“Can what is not harmful cause any harm?” 


68 For the metaphor, see below, 4.429d4~30b2, on the need 


to imbue the soldiers who guard the city with courage, like an 
indelible dye. 69 As at 377d 10. 
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“Of course not.” 

“Can what causes no harm do anything bad?” 

“Again, no.” 

“Therefore, whatever can do nothing bad cannot be 
responsible for anything bad?” 

“How can it?” 

“Now, what about this: a good thing is a beneficial 
thing, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” 

“And so responsible for our well-being?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good is not responsible for everything, only for those 
things which are good, not those which are bad?” 

“Entirely.” 

“Then since he is good,” I said, “the god cannot be 
responsible for all things, as most people say. But he is 
responsible for only a few things for us men, but not for 
many of them. For we have fewer good things than bad. 
No one else is to be held responsible for the good things, 
but for the bad things we must look for any other cause 
but the god.” 

“I think what you’re saying is very true,” he said. 

“Then we must not accept the following blunder from 
Homer, or any other poet, who makes a foolish mistake 
about the gods when he says that ‘two pitchers 


ad loc, would describe this use of the article as a “universal quan- 
tifier” (e.g., “The squirrel is an animal which hibernates.”). How- 
ever, S.’s description here implies a radical critique of Greek 
polytheism and may to some extent anticipate Plato's later theo- 
logical ideas. 
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stand at Zeus’ door 
Filled with fates, some good, some evil 


and the person to whom he gives a mixture of both: 


Sometimes he happens upon an evil one, sometimes 
upon a good one 


But whoever he doesn’t, but gives an unmixed portion of 
evil: 


Grinding poverty drives him across the rich earth.” 
Nor is Zeus for us the distributor, who: 
Has wrought both good and evil.’ 


There is the violation of oaths and truce carried out by 
Pandarus. If someone says this came about through the 
agency of Athena and Zeus, we will not approve; nor will 
we if they say the dispute and quarrel of the gods came 
about through Themis and Zeus;’? nor must we ever allow 
the young to hear that, in Aeschylus’ words: 


For mortals god implants guilt 
Whenever he wishes to ruin a house utterly.” 


But if anyone writes anything in verse in which these lines 
occur, for example the sufferings of Niobe, or those of the 
house of Pelops,” or the Trojan Wars, or anything else of 
this sort, then either we must not let them say that these 


to a “dispute” may be to the Theomachy of Il. 20. 1-74 or, possibly, 
the Judgment of Paris (see Adam, n. ad loc). 

73 Fr. 160 from Niobe. 

74 See especially Aesch. Oresteia. 
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are the work of god, or if they are, then they must search 
out the reason that we are pretty much looking for now 
and say that god carried out good, just deeds, and that the 
people responsible have profited by being punished. We 
must not allow the poet to say that those paying the pen- 
alty were wretched and the one who brought this about 
was god. But if they were to say that evil men are wretched 
because they need punishment, and that they are bene- 
fited by god in being punished, we must allow that. We 
must resist at all costs anyone in his own state saying that 
god is the cause of anyone's evils, if it is to be well gov- 
erned; or anyone, young or old, hearing it related either 
in verse or prose, on the grounds that such things given 
utterance are impious, and neither beneficial to us, nor 
harmonious within themselves.” 

“I agree with you over that law,” he said, “and I like it.” 

“I can tell you,” I said, “that this would be one of the 
laws and models concerning the gods which those telling 
the tales will have to use and follow, and writers likewise 
saying that god is not responsible for everything, but for 
all good things.” 

“I’m certainly happy with that,” he said. 

“Now what about this second point? Do you think god 
is a wizard and the sort who treacherously makes himself 
visible sometimes in one form, sometimes in another, and 
then again becoming himself, changing his appearance 
into many forms, then deceiving us and making us believe 
he has done so, or do you think he is straightforward and 
least of all one to step out of his own form?” 
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“I can’t say I can tell you at the moment,” he said. 

“What about this then: isn’t it essential that if some- 
thing departs from its own form in some way, the change 
is made by itself, or it is done by some other agent?” 

“That must be so.” 

“Then are things in the best situation least altered and 
moved by something else? For example, your body is al- 
tered as a result of food, drink and hard work, and every 
plant by the heat of the sun and the wind and similar in- 
fluences; isn’t the healthiest and strongest least altered?” 

“Of course.” 

“And wouldn’t some external event disturb and change 
the bravest and most intelligent soul least?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I imagine furthermore by the same argument 
that all manufactured goods, buildings and clothing that 
are well made and in good condition are least altered by 
time and other effects?” 

“That is indeed so.” 

“Then everything that is in a good state, naturally, ar- 
tificially or both, undergoes the least change by an external 
force.” 

“It seems so.” 

“There again god and everything that pertains to god 
is in excellent condition in every way.” 

“Of course.” 

“Then in this respect god would be least likely to have 
many forms.” 
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“Indeed I agree.” 

“Well then would he change and turn himself into 
something else?” 

“Clearly he would, if he does change.” 

“Does he then change himself into something better 
and finer, or something worse and more demeaning than 
himself?” 

“Obviously it must be to something worse, if he does 
change,” he said, “because we’re not going to claim that 
god is lacking in beauty or virtue.” 

“Youre absolutely right,” I said. “And this being the 
case, do you think, Adeimantus, any god or human be- 
ing would deliberately make himself worse in any way 
at all?” 

“That’s impossible,” he said. 

“Then it is impossible even for a god to want to change 
himself. But every one of them, it seems, being the best 
and finest possible, always remains simply in their own 
shape.” 

“I think that must be absolutely right,” he said. 

“Good man! Then let none of our poets, say: 


Gods of all kinds appear like strangers 
And haunt our cities.” 


“Do not let anyone speak falsely against Proteus or Thetis, 
or bring Hera into their tragedies or other poems in dis- 
guise’ on the pretext of collecting a sacrificial victim: 


75 Hom. Od. 17.485-86. 76 Proteus and Thetis were 
both deities who changed their shape: Proteus, see Hom. Od. 
4,456-58; Thetis, see Pind. Nem. 4.62-66, on her capture after 
trying to escape by assuming different shapes. 
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For the life-giving son of Inachus, Argos’ river” 


nor tell us any of the many other lies of this sort. There 
again let not mothers, persuaded by these poets, terrify 
their children by telling these stories wrongly that there 
are some gods who go the rounds at night in the guise of 
all different kinds of stranger, lest they blaspheme the 
gods and at the same time make their children cow- 
ardly.” 

“No, indeed,” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “then are the gods themselves those who 
never change, but make themselves seem to appear to us 
in every guise, by way of deceiving and bewitching us?” 

“Perhaps,” he said. 

“But does that mean a god would be willing in word 
or deed to falsify himself by presenting an apparition 
to us?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. 

“Don’t you know,” I asked, “that all gods and men hate 
the true lie if one may put it like that?” 

“What do you meanP” 

“This,” I said: “that I don’t think anyone intentionally 
wants to give a false impression to the most important part 
of themselves about the most important things, but it is 
there that he is most of all afraid that he will bring it on 
himself.” 

“T still don’t understand,” he said. 

“You think I’m saying something highfalutin,” I said. 
“But I am saying that to be the victim of deception in the 


77 Aeschylus, fr. 168, from Xantriai. 
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soul about reality and to have been deceived and to be 
ignorant and to have and keep the false impression there 
is something everyone would least admit to and in such a 
case especially will hate it.” 

“Very much indeed,” he said. 

“But again,” I said, “as I was just saying, what would be 
most rightly called a true falsehood is the ignorance in the 
soul of the one who has been deceived. Since the false- 
hood in our words is some representation of the affection 
in our soul which is later turned into an image, the false- 
hood is not entirely pure. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“That means that what is false in reality is detested not 
only by the gods, but also by human beings.” 

“It seems so to me,” 

“And now what about falsehood in our words? When is 
it useful, and what is it useful for in situations where it 
won't deserve our hatred? Isn't it against our enemies, 
even those who are called our friends, whenever they con- 
trive to do something harmful through madness or igno- 
rance. That’s when it becomes useful as a preventative, 
like a medicine. And in the fables we were just talking 
about, because of our not knowing where the truth stands 
in relation to past times, in likening the false to what is 
real, as far as we can, do we make it useful?” 

“That is very much how things are,” he said. 

“In what way then is a falsehood useful to a god? Would 
he falsify the past by altering it owing to his ignorance?” 

“That would be ridiculous,” he said. 


78 On “falsehood in words” and “falsehood in the soul,” see 
the introduction to Books 1-5, section 1 (Book 2 (b)). 
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“So there is no lying poet in a god?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“But would he deceive his enemies because of fear?” 

“No, far from it.” 

“Because of the folly or madness of his fellows?” 

“But no one who is a fool or mad is a friend of god.” 

“In that case there is no reason why a god should be 
false?” 

“No.” 

“In that case the divine and holy is completely without 
falsehood?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“In that case god is utterly straightforward and true in 
word and deed; he does not change himself or deceive 
others either by means of apparitions, or stories, or a pa- 
rade of signs, in sleeping or waking?” 

“Listening to what you say, I find myself in agreement,” 
he said. 

“In that case do you agree,” I said, “with this second 
model in which we must speak and write about the gods 
as not being magicians who change themselves and mis- 
lead us with false tales in fact or fiction?” 

“Tt do.” 

“In that case we applaud Homer for many reasons, but 
not for the sending of the dream by Zeus to Agamemnon 
while he was asleep;” nor even Aeschylus when Thetis 
says that Apollo at her own wedding sings that: ‘Her goodly 
race of children will enjoy: 


79 Hom. H. 2.1-34. 
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A lite free of illness, and long in years, 

And telling in full of my fates dear to the gods, 

Sang a hymn of praise and cheered my heart. 

I expected the divine lips of Phoebus to be 

Free from falsehood, full to bursting with prophetic 
skill. 

But he himself singing his hymn, himself 

Present at the banquet, himself singing these words 

Is the very one who killed my son.’®? 


Whenever anyone says such things about the gods, we 
shall be enraged and not grant them a chorus.®! And we 
shall not allow the teachers to use it for the education of 
our young, if our guardians are to be god-fearing and high- 
minded as far as is possible for a human being.” 

“T agree with you about these models in every respect,” 
said Adeimantus, “and I would use them as laws.” 


80 Aesch. fr. 350, play unknown. 

81 In order to have their plays performed, Athenian dramatists 
had to be granted a chorus by the polis; the expense of training 
and presenting the chorus was born by a wealthy citizen as a 
liturgy. 
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“So then,”! I said, “as far as the gods are concerned it 
seems that these are some of the kinds of things that those 
who are to honor the gods and their parents and who value 
their friendship with each other in no small degree, must 
listen to, or not listen to, from earliest childhood.” 

“Yes, and I think that we are right in that view,” said 
Adeimantus. 

“Then what about if they are going to be courageous? 
Are these stories that must be told, the kind which make 
them least afraid of death? Or do you think that anyone 
could ever be courageous with this fear inside themP”® 

“Zeus, I do not!” he replied. 

“What about this? Do you think that anyone who thinks 
that Hades is real and terrifying will be unafraid of death 
and will prefer death in battle rather than defeat and 
slavery?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Then it looks as if we shall also* have to take charge 
of those who undertake to talk about these fables, and 


2 This refers back to S.’s condemnation at 2.378a—d of what he 
claims are false stories about the immoral activities of the gods. 

3 For Plato’s S. on death as no evil, see Ap. 40c—41c. 

4 I.e., as well as exercising authority over those fashioning 
stories about the gods. 
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require them not to abuse Hades in such a sweeping man- 
ner, but rather praise it for the reason that otherwise they 
would not be relating what is true or helpful for those who 
are destined to be warriors.” 

“Yes, we must do that,” he said. 

“In that case starting trom the following passage we 
shall excise everything such as: 


I would wish to serve as a peasant beside 

Another poor man who has a meager livelihood 

Rather than rule over the dead who have wasted 
away,” 


and this: 


[lest] to mortals and immortals the dwellings appear 
terrifying, dank, which even the gods detest® 


and: 


Alas! So even in the halls of Hades there is truly 
Soul and outward form, but there is no understand- 
ing at all’ 


and this: 


He alone has consciousness; the others flit around as 
shadows® 


and this: 


7 Hom. Il. 23. 103-4; Achilles, dreaming that the insubstantial 
soul of the dead Patroclus eludes his embrace and departs for 
Hades, 

8 Hom. Od. 10.493. Circe speaks to Odysseus describing the 
prophet Tiresias in the Underworld. 
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The soul flew from its limbs and went to Hades 
Bewailing its fate, leaving behind manhood and 
youth? 


and this: 


The soul went below ground like smoke, 
shrieking!® 


and: 


As when bats in the depths of a wondrous cave 
Squeak and flit about whenever one of the string falls 
From a rock, and they cling to each other, 

So with a shriek (the souls) went together."! 


We shall plead with Homer and the rest of the poets not 
to be angry if we put a line through all these and passages 
like them, not because they are not poetical or pleasant to 
hear for most people, but the more poetical they are, the 
less the boys and the men should hear them who must be 
free, fearing slavery rather than death.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“So on top of this we must, mustn't we, get rid of all 
the terrifying, fearful names connected with them: names 
like Cocytus and Styx! and ‘those below’ and ‘corpses, 
and all the other similar things of this type that make those 


9 Hom. Il. 16. 856-57; describing Patroclus, who has been 
killed by Hector. 

10 Hom. Zl. 23.100-101; the soul is that of Patroclus. 

1 Hom. Od. 24.6-9; these are Penelope’s suitors, whom 
Odysseus has killed, making the journey to Hades. 

12 Cocytus = “river of wailing”; Styx = “river of hatred.” 
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who hear them shudder, tas he thinks}?!5 Perhaps they 
are good for other purposes: but we fear for our guardians, 
that as a result of such a shock they will become more 
feverish and softer than we think they should.” 

“And we are right to be afraid,” he said. 

“Then we must remove them?” 

“Yes.” 

“And we must compose and tell stories opposite in 
character to these?” 

“Oh yes, clearly.” 

“We shall also remove the lamentations and pitiful 
wailing of famous men?” 

“We must,” he said, “if we are also going to remove the 
things we were talking about before.” 

“Consider carefully then,” I said, “whether it will be 
right or not for us to remove them. We do say that the good 
man does not consider death fearful for the good man, 
even if he is his comrade-in-arms.” 

“We do.” 

“Then he would not mourn for that man as if he has 
suffered something fearful.” 

“Indeed no.” 

“But again we also say this: that such a man is particu- 
larly self-reliant with regard to living well, and is different 
from others in having the least need of someone else.” 

“That is true,” he said. 


13 The text is probably corrupt here; many emendations have 
been proposed, and, among those who wish to retain the reading, 
it has been suggested that the words are a gloss by a Christian or 
Epicurean commentator, commenting adversely on “he” (i.e., 
Plato). 
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“Then the least he has to fear is to be deprived of a son, 
or brother, or his money, or anything else of this sort.” 

“That is true.” 

“Then he should be the last to mourn, but bear it as 
resignedly as possible whenever such a disaster befalls 
him.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then we would be right to remove the lamentations 
of men of good standing, and allocate them to women, 
although not even then if they are virtuous, as well as to 
men of bad character in order that those whom we say we 
are bringing up to guard our country may scorn to do 
similar things to these men.” 

“Rightly so,” he said. 

“Again we shall beg Homer and the rest of the poets 
not to portray Achilles, son of a goddess: 


Sometimes lying on his side, and at others 
On his back, and yet others on his face 


‘then standing up, 


weaving around distraught along the shore of the 
barren sea’;!4 


i4 J], 24.10-12. Plato often alters original quotations, from 
either incorrect recall or quoting from a variant text, or to make 
an artistic point. Here mAwiCov7’ (“weaving around”), is Plato's 
substitute for the Homeric text “pace around in distraction” 
(weveo advwv), The alteration, and this unusual use of the 
word (usually found in its literal sense of “sailing”) may, in view 
of the negative context, be a deliberate parody on Plato’s part (see 
Adam, n. ad loc). 
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nor 


‘taking the sooty ashes in both hands and pouring 
them over his head’;!° 


nor even when crying and complaining about things to the 
extent and in the way the poet has described; nor even 
Priam, close relative of the gods, supplicating and: 


... rolling in the dung 
Calling each man by name . . .!® 


And all the more shall we beg these poets at least not to 
portray the gods as complaining and saying: 


O what a wretch I am, unhappy mother of the noblest 
son! 


But if they do represent the gods like this, let them not 
have the gall to portray the greatest of the gods in such an 
unbecoming way so that: 


O shame, he said, am I to see with my own eyes 
A man dear to me being pursued around the city? My 
heart grieves;!8 
and: 
O what a wretch I am, to think that Sarpedon, dearest 
of men to me, 


Is to succumb to his fate at the hands of Patroclus, 
son of Menoetius.!® 


You see, my dear Adeimantus, if our young men were to 
listen to these kind of lines seriously and not laugh at them 
as despicable, a person would hardly think himself be- 
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neath such conduct and rebuke himself, if it occurred to 
him to say or do such things. On the contrary he would 
sing many dirges and laments at the least sufferings with- 
out shame or restraint.” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 

“Indeed this must not be, as our discussion showed us 
just now.2° We must follow the argument until such times 
as someone persuades us with a better one.” 

“In that case it must not be.” 

“There is another point: they must not be fond of 
laughter. For generally when anyone gives way to violent 
laughter, then such behavior is likely to lead to a violent 
reaction,”?! 

“I think that is right,” he said. 

“Nor must we accept it when someone portrays men 
who deserve respect being overcome by laughter, and 
even less so if they are gods.” 

“Hear, hear,” he said. 

“Consequently we shall not even accept such lines 
about the gods from Homer. 


Unquenchable laughter rose among the gods 
When they saw Hephaestus bustling about the 
palace” 


is unacceptable according to your argument.” 
“If you are willing to make it mine,”? he said, “for in- 
deed it is certainly not acceptable.” 


22 Tl. 1.599-600. 

23 For S. attributing what are essentially his own arguments 
to his interlocutor, see e.g., above, 1.354a11, Euthypr. 6d12. Here 
Adeimantus shows himself aware of this trick. 
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“There again we must set a high value on truth too. If 
we were right in what we were saying just now and false- 
hood really is of no use to the gods, although it is to men 
in the form of medicine, then it should be clear that as 
such we should sanction it for doctors, but laymen should 
not touch it.”24 

“That is clear,” he said. 

“Indeed for those who govern our state, if for anyone 
else at all, it is appropriate to tell lies because of our en- 
emies or our citizens in order to benefit the state, but all 
the rest must avoid having anything to do with such a 
thing. But for a layman to lie to such governors, we shall 
say is a mistake on the same level, or even greater than a 
patient not telling his doctor the truth, or an athlete not 
telling his trainer the truth about his physical condition; 
or a sailor not telling the helmsman what the real situation 
is about the way in which he himself or one of his fellow 
crewmen is managing concerning the ship and the crew.” 

“That is very true,” he said. 

“If anyone catches anyone else in the state telling lies: 


Of those who are craftsmen 
Prophet, healer of illnesses, or carpenter” 


he will punish him for introducing a practice that will 
disrupt and destroy the state just as it would a ship.”6 


shadows the “noble lie,” the myth of diverse origins for humans 
containing metals of different value (see below, 414b8ff. and the 
introduction to Books 1-5, section 2 (ii)). 

25 Od. 17.383-84. 

26 The “ship” analogy becomes important below at 6.488a— 
89. 
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“If indeed the actual results are in accord with what has 
been said.” 

“What about this? Will our young men not need self- 
control?”?é 

“Of course.” 

“And for the general population the main thing about 
self-control is that while they are to be the subjects of 
those who govern them, they themselves are to be in con- 
trol of the pleasures derived from drink, sex and food?” 

“I think so.” 

“Indeed I think we shall claim that what Diomedes says 
in Homer is well expressed: 


Friend, sit quietly and do as I say.?® 
and in connection with this: 


Achaeans breathing equal passion 
In silence fearing their commanders” 


and other such lines.” 
“Yes, they are well put.” 
“But what about the following? 


Heavy with wine, with eyes of a dog, heart of a deer,*® 


and the lines following, are they well put, and any other 
insolent stuff like them that one of the private citizens has 
said to his rulers in prose or in poetry?” 
ance,” “moderation”), a key value term in Republic, one of the 
four cardinal virtues (see Book 4.427eff.). 

28 Jl, 4,412, 29 A combination of Il. 3.8 and 4.431. 

30 7}. 1.225. Achilles to Agamemnon. Such lines as this do not 
suggest sõphrosunë, but encourage insubordination. 
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“No, they are not good.” 

“You see I don’t think they are suitable for the young 
to hear for the benefit of their self-control; but if it pro- 
vides any other pleasure, that is not surprising. How does 
it seem to you?” 

“Just as you say,” he said. 

“What about this then? To make the wisest man say that 
the best thing of all seems to him to be when: 


The tables beside them are full 
Of food and drink; the wine steward draws wine from 


the bowl 


And brings it and pours it into our cups?! 


do you think hearing this is conducive to a young man’s 
self-control? Or: 


To die most pitiably of hunger and meet one’s 
doom??? 


or Zeus, when awake alone, while the rest of the gods 
and men were sleeping, easily forgetting all that he had 
planned on account of his passion for love, and so struck 
with desire at the sight of Hera, that he did not wish to 
return to his bed chamber, but, wishing to make love to 
her there on the ground, saying that he was gripped by 
such a passion as did not even happen when they met to- 
gether for the first time ‘without their parents knowing’; 


31 Od. 9.8-10. Plato varies the standard text slightly. 

32 Od. 12.342. The point is that this sentiment encouraged 
Odysseus’ followers to go against his orders and slaughter the sun 
god's cattle for food. 33 The story of Hera’s seduction of 
Zeus is told in H. 14.294~351. 
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nor even the binding of Ares and Aphrodite for other 
similar reasons.”*4 
“Zeus, no!” he said, “I don’t think they are suitable.” 
“Well,” I said, “I suppose if there are some examples of 
perseverance in the face of everything, and these are nar- 
rated and composed by men of high standing, then we 
must see them and hear them, such as: 


He struck his breast and rebuked his heart 
Be patient, my heart, you have endured things even 
more horrific than this.” 


“Absolutely!” he said. 

“Mind you, we must not let our men be corrupt or 
moneygrubbing.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Nor must we sing to them: 


Gifts persuade gods, gifts persuade revered kings.°° 


“Nor must we approve of Achilles’ tutor Phoenix as 
speaking reasonably in advising him to accept the gifts and 
defend the Achaeans, but not to relinquish his wrath with- 
out them.%” Nor shall we judge or admit that Achilles him- 
self was so mercenary as to accept gifts from Agamemnon, 
and ransom the corpse when he got paid for it, but other- 
wise to refuse,” 


35 Od, 20,17-18 (Odysseus speaking). For Plato's sympathetic 
portrayal of Odysseus elsewhere, see 10.620c-d; Phd. 94d-e. 

36 Source unknown, attributed to Hesiod. 

37 S. is referring to Phoenix's speech, Il. 9.515-605. 

38 The corpse referred to is that of Hector; see U. 24.560- 
70, 
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“It is certainly unjust to approve this sort of thing,” he 
said, 

“Out of regard for Homer,” I said, “I do hesitate to say 
that it is impious to say these things against Achilles and 
to believe them when others tell the story, and again when 
he says to Apollo: 


You thwarted me, far shooter, most deadly of all the 
gods, 
Indeed I would repay you, if I had the strength,” 


and when he disobeyed the river, which was a god, and 
was ready to fight it;4° and again of the hair sacred to an- 
other river, the Spercheius, he said: 


I give this hair to the hero Patroclus as a prize”! 


when he was dead, we must not believe he really did this. 
Then again there is the dragging of Hector around the 
grave mound of Patroclus* and the slaughter of the cap- 
tives at the pyre:# we shall say that none of these stories 
is true and we shall not allow our people to believe that 
Achilles, son of a goddess and Peleus, the most temperate 
of men and grandson of Zeus,** and brought up under the 
eye of the most wise Chiron, was so fully distraught as to 
have within him two opposing afflictions: meanness with 
his greed for possessions, and, on the other hand, con- 
tempt for gods and men.” 

“You're right,” he said. 


41 Il. 23,151-52. 

42 I], 24.14-18. 

43 J], 23.175. 

44 Peleus’ father, Aeacus, was a son of Zeus. 
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“So then let us not believe, nor allow anyone to say that 
Theseus, son of Poseidon, and Peirithous, son of Zeus 
launched themselves into terrible plundering raids,* nor 
that any other son of a god and hero had the gall to carry 
out dreadful and impious deeds that they so falsely accuse 
them of now. But let us compel our poets either not to say 
that these are their deeds, or say that they are not the sons 
of gods, but not to say both, and not to try to persuade our 
young that the gods bring about evil and our heroes are no 
better than men. And as to what we were saying in our 
earlier discussion’ these stories are neither sanctioned 
nor true, for I think that we demonstrated that it is impos- 
sible for evil to originate with the gods.” 

“Of course.” 

“Whats more, they are harmful to those who hear 
them. I tell you everyone will excuse himself for being evil 
if he is convinced that they do and have done such things 
even: 


Those akin to the gods 
those close to Zeus, whose altar of the ancestral god 
is high above around Ida’s rocky crag 
For them the blood of the gods has not yet lost its 
power.“ 


For these reasons we must stop such tales in case they 
cause an indifference to vice among our young.” 

“Yes, exactly,” he said. 

“So what have we got left,” I asked, “concerning these 


45 Related in Plutarch, Thes. 31 (subject of lost plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides). 46 2.377e-80c. 
47 Aeschylus, Niobe, fr. 162 Radt. 
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tales by way of defining what is to be told and what is not? 
We have already said how one should speak about the 
gods, daimons,”* heroes and the inhabitants of Hades.” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“So that would leave the human race?” 

“Clearly.” 

“My friend, it is impossible to prescribe this at pres- 
ent.” 

“How come?” 

“Because I think that we shall say that both poets and 
prose authors get it wrong about mankind in matters of 
the greatest importance, that many of those who are happy 
are unjust, while the wretched are just, and that doing 
wrong is profitable, if you can get away with it, justice is 
the good of someone else, but a dead loss for oneself. 
Indeed we shall forbid them to say such things, but com- 
mand them to sing and narrate the opposite of this. Or do 
you not think so?” 

“On the contrary, I know very well so,” he said. 

“Then if you agree that I am right, shall I say that 
you have agreed upon what we were looking for a while 
back?” 

“You have understood me perfectly,” he said. 

“In that case we shall agree that these are the kind of 
stories which must be told about men only when we dis- 
cover what kind of thing justice is and that it is naturally 
profitable for the person who has it whether in fact he 
seems to be a just man or not.” 

“That is very true,” he said. 


49 The position advanced by Thrasymachus at 1.343b1—44c4, 
and defended by Glaucon and Adeimantus in 2.358ff. 
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“Then let that be an end of what we have to say about 
the stories. But following that, as I think, we must consider 
style and examine thoroughly what is to be said and how 
it is to be said.” 

Now Adeimantus said: “I don’t understand what you 
mean by this.” 

“But it is essential that you do,” I said. “Perhaps you 
will grasp it better this way: isn’t everything said by story- 
tellers and poets really a narrative of the past, present or 
future events?” 

“What else can it be?” he asked. 

“So don’t they achieve this either by a simple narrative, 
or by means of imitation, or a combination of both?’ 

“Here too,” he said. “I need to understand you more 
clearly.” 

“I seem to be an inept and obscure teacher,” I said: “so, 
just like people who are no good at speaking, I shall try to 
demonstrate to you what I mean, not all in one go, but by 
taking a bit at a time. Well then, tell me, do you know the 
beginning of the Iliad, where the poet says that Chryses 
begs Agamemnon to release his daughter; Agamemnon 
gets angry, but having failed, Chryses prays to the god 
invoking a curse on the Achaeans?”?! 

“T do.” 

“Then you know that up to these words: 


... and he begged all the Achaeans 
and especially the two sons of Atreus, the 
commanders of the men 


50 On “imitation” (mimesis) in the context of Books 2-3, see 
the introduction to Books 1-5, section 2 (i). 51 Jl. 1.15ff. 
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it is in fact the poet himself who is speaking and he makes 
no attempt to distract our minds into thinking that anyone 
else is talking except himself. But in the following lines he 
speaks as if he is Chryses himself and tries as far as he can 
to make us think that the speaker is not Homer, but the 
priest, who is an old man. And pretty much the whole of 
the rest of the narrative is composed in this way about the 
events in Ilion, in Ithaca, and the whole of the Odyssey.” 

“Yes, very much so,” he said. 

“Therefore every time he presents a speech, and what 
comes between the speeches, is the narrative?” 

“Of course.” 

“But whenever he makes a speech as if he were another 
person, are we going to say that he will then model his 
speech as far as possible on that of the individual himself 
who he announces is about to speak?” 

“Yes, we shall.” 

“Then isn’t modeling himself on someone else, either 
his voice or his appearance, imitating that person on whom 
he is modeling himself?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then in such circumstances, it seems that both he and 
the rest of the poets are making their narrative by imita- 
tion.” 

“That’s right.” 

“But if the poet were not to conceal his identity any- 
where, the whole of his poetry and narrative would have 
been created without imitation. Now, to stop you saying 
you don’t understand again, I'll explain how this comes 
about. For if Homer had said that Chryses came with a 
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ransom for his daughter as a suppliant of the Achaeans and 
their kings in particular and after this he was still speaking 
in the person of Homer, and not as Chryses, you know that 
this would not be imitation, but plain narrative. It would 
go something like this (I’m not going to speak in verse— 
I’m no poet): The priest came and prayed that the gods 
would grant them the capture of Troy and a safe return 
home. He asked them to accept the ransom, respect the 
god and release his daughter to him. When he had said 
this everyone else paid their respects and approved his 
proposal, but Agamemnon grew angry and told him to go 
away immediately and never return; that his scepter and 
the wreaths he wore would not protect him; before his 
daughter was ransomed she would grow old with him in 
Argos. He told him to go away and not provoke him if he 
wanted to return home safely. When the old man heard 
this he was afraid and went off in silence. On leaving the 
camp he offered up many a prayer to Apollo, calling up 
the god’s titles, reminding him and demanding his due if 
he himself had hitherto made any acceptable offering ei- 
ther in the ritual of building temples or in holy sacrifice. 
Indeed he repeatedly begged him to repay the Achaeans 
for his tears with those arrows of his. So, my friend,” I 
said, “this is how a straightforward narrative is constructed 
without imitation.” 

“I understand,” he said. 

“Then make sure you understand that you get the op- 
posite of this whenever you take out the poet’s words be- 
tween the speeches and leave the dialogue.” 
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“Yes, I understand this too,” he said, “because it’s the 
sort of thing you find in tragedy.” 

“You've got it in one,” I said, “and I think I can now 
make clear to you what I couldn’t before, the fact that of 
poetry and storytelling: the one is done entirely by means 
of imitation, i.e., tragedy and comedy exactly as you say, 
and the other is the recital of the poet himself, and you 
would find it in particular, I suppose, in the dithyramb.*? 
Where it is a combination of the two, you would find it in 
the composition of epic poetry and in many other places, 
if you follow me.” : 

“Oh yes,” he said, “I do understand this time what you 
meant.” 

“Remember too that before this we said that we had 
already talked about what stories must be told, but we still 
had to examine how they are to be told.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Now this is the very thing I was saying we should agree 
on, whether we are going to let our poets compose their 
narrative using imitation, or have some works with imita- 
tion, others without, and which each shall be. Or again do 
we not allow imitation at all?” 

“I get the feeling you're going to consider whether we 
admit tragedy and comedy into our state, or not.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “and yet perhaps there is more to it 
than this. For I can assure you that I for one do not yet 
know, but like the wind, wherever our discussion leads us, 
that is the way we must go.” 


performed at dramatic festivals in Athens. Exemplified in the 


lyrics of Pindar and Bacchylides (fifth century), it consisted 
mainly or entirely of poetic narrative, which is S.’s point here. 
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“Yes, well put,” he said. 

“Well now, consider this, Adeimantus: whether our 
guardians have to be capable of imitation or not. Or does 
this also follow what we had before: that one individual 
should practice one pursuit well and not many. But if he 
were to try dabbling about with many, he would fail to be 
distinguished in any of them in any way.” 

“Of course that’s bound to happen.” 

“Therefore doesn’t the same argument apply to imita- 
tion: that the same man is unable to imitate many things 
well as he can one thing?” 

“Of course he can’t.” 

“Then he will hardly practice any of those pursuits 
worth mentioning at the same time as also making many 
imitations and being an imitator, since I take it that the 
same people cannot simultaneously make good imitations 
of two things that seem close to one another, such as writ- 
ing comedy and tragedy.** Or did you not call these two 
imitative arts just now?” 

“I did; and you're right in saying that one and the same 
person cannot do it.” 

“Nor can they be rhapsodists* and actors at the same 
time.” 

“Indeed not.” 

“Well I can tell you that you don’t have the same people 
acting in both comedy and tragedy, yet both these are 
imitative arts: or is that not the case?” 

“Yes, it is.” 


55 The rhapsode’s performance consisted in recitals of other 
poets, principally Homer. 
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“And furthermore, Adeimantus, It seems to me that 
man’s nature has been chopped up into even smaller 
parts’ than these so as to make him unable to imitate 
many things well, or create those very things which re- 
semble their imitation most closely.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“If then we are to stand by our first argument, that our 
guardians must abandon the practice of all other pursuits 
and in a very strict sense be workers for the freedom of 
our state and practice nothing else unless it has a relevance 
to the state, then indeed they would have to do nothing 
else, not even by way of imitation. But if they do imitate 
then they must imitate those things which are appropriate 
for these people from earliest childhood: brave, temperate 
men, pious, free, and all such things, but they must not do 
anything contrary to liberty, nor be good at imitating it, 
nor anything else which is classed as shameful, in order 
that they may gain no enjoyment of the reality from their 
imitation of it. Or have you not observed that if imitations 
continue from childhood on, they become natural habits, 
physically, vocally and mentally?” 

“Indeed I have noticed this,” he said. 

“So we shall not allow those we claim to care about and 
who must become good men themselves, to impersonate, 
as they are men, a woman, either a young or an old one, 
or one who abuses her husband, or squabbles with the 
gods, and brags about it thinking she is happy, or one in- 
volved in misfortune, grief and lamentation. As for any 


56 Or the metaphor is possibly from coinage: “minted in even 
smaller coins.” 
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woman who is sick, in love, or in the pangs of childbirth: 
we shall keep them well away from that!” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Not to mention slaves, male or female, doing what 
slaves do.” 

“Certainly not that.” 

“And no bad men either, so it would seem: those who 
are cowardly and who do the opposite of what we were 
talking about just now, abusing and ridiculing each other, 
and using foul language whether drunk, or even sober, or 
also the other wrongs that such people perpetrate against 
both themselves and others in word and deed; nor do I 
think that they should make a habit of portraying madmen 
in word or even deed. They must of course recognize men 
and women who are mad and of low character, but they 
must not write about, or even imitate any of these.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“Then what about this point,” I said: “are they to im- 
personate blacksmiths, or any other kind of artisan, or 
those who row triremes, or their commanders, or anything 
else that has some connection with these?” 

“How can they,” he said, “as they will not even be al- 
lowed to pay attention to any of these things?” 

“Then what about this: are they going to impersonate 
horses neighing, oxen bellowing, rivers gurgling, the sea 
crashing, thunder and indeed anything of this kindP”®’ 

“No,” he said, “they have been forbidden to be mad, or 
become like madmen.” 

“If I understand what you are saying then,” [ said, 


57 S. may be referring here to stage machinery or vocal imita- 
tions of these noises. 
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“there is a form of diction and narrative which the person 
who is really good and true would use whenever he needed 
to say something, and then there is another form unlike 
this which the man who has been born and brought up in 
the opposite way to him would always stick to for his nar- 
rative.” 

“So what are these forms you are talking about?” he 
asked. 

“To my mind,” I said, “when a reasonable sort of man 
comes in his narrative to some speech or action of a good 
man, he will want to narrate it as if he himself were that 
man, and not feel any shame at impersonating this kind of 
person especially if he is portraying the good man as acting 
soundly and sensibly, but to a lesser extent and less will- 
ingly if he is portraying a man who has been laid low by 
some illness, or love, or drink, of any other misfortune. But 
when it comes to dealing with someone inferior to himself 
he will not want to liken himself seriously to the inferior 
type, except briefly though, when that person does some 
good deed, but he will feel ashamed both because he lacks 
practice at impersonating people like this and because he 
feels disgust at molding and conforming himself to the 
stamp of those who are inferior, disparaging them in his 
mind, except for the purposes of a joke.” 

“That seems reasonable,” he said. 

“Will he then use the same kind of narrative that we 
examined a little while back when we were talking about 
Homer's poetry and will his language share aspects of both 
imitative and other kinds of narrative, but with only a small 
proportion of impersonation in a lengthy story? Or am I 
talking nonsense?” 
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“No, that’s just the sort the model such a narrator has 
to be,” he said. 

“So is it the case that, with the person who is not of this 
kind,” I said, “the more inferior he is the more he will 
narrate anything and everything and consider nothing be- 
neath his dignity, so that he’ll attempt to impersonate ev- 
erything seriously and in front of large audiences, includ- 
ing the things we were talking about just now: thunder, the 
roaring of wind and hail, the creaking of axles and pul- 
leys, and the sounds of trumpets, flutes, pipes and every 
musical instrument, and in addition to that the sounds 
made by dogs, sheep and birds; and will the whole style 
of this man consist of words and gestures carried out 
through impersonation, or with a small element of narra- 
tive thrown in?” 

“That too has to be the case,” he said. 

“Then these are the two forms of expression I was talk- 
ing about,” I said. 

“Indeed they are,” he said. 

“Then does one of these two contain little variation”® 
and if you give the diction an appropriate mode™ and 
rhythm, will it be possible for someone speaking correctly 
to speak it almost in a consistent mode: for the varia- 
tions are negligible, and likewise with much the same 
rhythm?” 

“This is absolutely right,” he said. 

“Then what about the form of the other one? Doesn’t 
it need the opposite, all the different modes and rhythms, 


58 “Variation” = metabolē, used technically in music for a 
change from one harmony to another, 

59 “Mode” = harmonia, the Greek system of scales and modes 
(in 398d2, “melody”). 
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if indeed it is going to be spoken in an appropriate way, 
because it contains all different kinds of variations?” 

“That is very much the case.” 

“So do all poets then and those who recite poetry of 
any kind either settle for one or other model of presenta- 
tion, or use a combination of some of each?” 

“They must do,” he said. 

“What shall we do then?” I asked. “Shall we allow into 
our state all these models, or one of the straightforward 
ones or the other which contains a mixture of elements?” 

“If my view wins the vote,” he said, “it will be the one 
who impersonates decent people without the mixed ele- 
ments.” 

“And yet, Adeimantus, the one with the mixed ele- 
ments is delightful; and by far the most delightful to chil- 
dren and their teachers and to the majority of the common 
people is the opposite kind to the one you choose.” 

“Yes, for it is very delightful.” 

“Well perhaps,” I said, “you would say that it doesn’t fit 
into our state because we don’t have people with double, 
or even multiple interests since each man does one job.” 

“Yes, for it certainly won’t fit.” 

“For this reason then, only in such a state as this shall 
we find that a shoemaker is a shoemaker and not a ship’s 
captain in addition to his shoemaking; and that a farmer is 
a farmer and not a juryman in addition to his farming; and 
again that a trained soldier is engaged in warfare and not 
in commerce in addition to his fighting; and the same sort 
of thing applies to every one else, doesn’t it?” 

“True,” he said. 
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“Then it would seem that if a man who is able because 
of his skills to become versatile and impersonate every- 
thing were to arrive in our state wishing to show off him- 
self and his poems, we would revere him as inspired, won- 
derful and delightful, but we would say that we do not 
have such a man in our state, nor would it be right to have 
one. In fact we would send him away to another city after 
anointing his head with oil and wreathing it with woolen 
bands,® while we ourselves would employ a more austere 
and less pleasing poet and story teller on account of his 
usefulness, who could reproduce for us the diction of a 
decent man and who would express his words in those 
forms which we laid down from the beginning when we 
undertook to educate our soldiery.” 

“Yes we would certainly do it this way,” he said, “if it 
were up to us.” 

_ “Now my friend,” J said, “we really have got very close 
to a complete and thorough examination of the words and 
stories belonging to this art form: the subject and manner 
of narrative.” 

“Yes, I think so too,” he said. 

“So after that,” I said, “we are left with the handling of 
songs and lyrics, aren’t we?” 

“Yes, clearly.” 

“Wouldn’t everyone have discovered by now what the 
things we must say must be like, if we are going to agree 
with what has already been said?” 

And Glaucon laughed at this and said: “Well I tell you, 
Socrates, that ‘everyone’ doesn’t include me, as I don’t 


60 Activities normally directed toward the image of a god— 
here ironically directed at the poet. 
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think I have a sufficient understanding at this moment of 
the kind of things we must say, although I do have my 
suspicions, 

“At all events,” I said, “presumably to start with you 
have enough of an understanding to say that lyric verse 
consists of three elements: words, melody and rhythm?” 

“Oh yes, at least that much,” he said. 

“So as far as the words are concerned, I imagine it is 
no different from words that are not sung in that they must 
be spoken within the actual patterns which we described 
a while ago, and in the same manner. Isn’t that so?” 

“True,” he said. 

“Added to which, melody and rhythms must follow the 
words, 61 

“Of course.” 

“But on the other hand we said there is no place for 
dirges and lamentations in the words of our songs, is 
there?” 

“No, there isn’t.” 

“So what are the melodies suitable for dirges? Tell me, 
as you re a musician.” 

“Those written in the Mixolydian and Syntonolydian 
modes and the like.” 

“So these must be removed, then? You see, they're of 
no use even to women who should be of good character, 
let alone men.” 

“Yes, they must.” 


61 N.b. the late fifth-/early fourth-century tendency for mel- 


ody to gain independence from, and distort, the words. Plato is, 
predictably, part of a conservative reaction to this tendency. 
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“And again drunkenness is most unbecoming for our 
guardians as well as softness and idleness.” 

“Of course.” 

“So which melodies are soft and are associated with 
drinking?” 

“Some Jonian and also Lydian modes, among those 
known as effeminate.” 

“So, my friend, could you possibly use these in the 
presence of warriors?” 

“In no way,” he said. “Well it looks as if you’re left with 
the Dorian and Phrygian modes.” 

“I don’t know the modes,” I said, “but lets make an 
exception of that mode which both in military action and 
every activity requiring forcefulness would fittingly repre- 
sent the tones and modulations of the speech of a man who 
is truly brave and who, although failing and succumbing 
to wounds or death or falling victim to any other misfor- 
tune, in all this has resisted fate by fighting steadfastly and 
resolutely, Again, leave out that other mode that a man 
uses in peaceful, voluntary activities that do not entail 
force when he is trying to persuade someone, or plead 
with him: a god by prayer, or another man he is teaching 
or advising; or the other way round, when he defers to 
someone else who is pleading with him, instructing him, 
or trying to make him change his mind, and as a result 
acting according to his judgment without behaving arro- 
gantly, but in all these things proceeding with sound sense 


feminate activities and, in contrast, those associated with manly 
activities such as war. Plato wishes to ban all but these latter (i.e., 
the Dorian and Phrygian) which engender desirable qualities and 
emotions in their performers and listeners. 
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and moderation, and ending up contented.® Put these two 
modes to one side, the forced and the voluntary, which will 
reproduce very well indeed the utterances of those in mis- 
fortune and good fortune, those of sound mind and the 
brave.” 

“So you are asking to be left with none other than the 
ones I have been talking about,” he said. 

“That means,” I said, “that we shall not need instru- 
ments of many strings and every kind of mode in our songs 
and lyrics.” 

“I agree with that,” he said. 

“We shall not patronize the makers of lyres and harps 
and all the instruments which have multiple strings and 
are capable of playing in every mode.” 

“It doesn’t seem so.” 

“What about the following then: are you going to let 
pipe makers and players into our state? Or is the pipe not 
a ‘multistringed’ instrument with the full range of modes 
and don't the multimodal instruments actually imitate 
ier 

“That is clearly so,” he said. 

“Then you are left with the lyre and the kithara, also 
useful in our state; and again out in the fields our shep- 
herds would have their panpipes.” 

_ “At least that’s the way the discussion is heading,” he 
said. 

“Well we’re not doing anything new, my friend, by pre- 
ferring Apollo and his instruments to Marsyas and his.” 

“Zeus, no,” he said, “I don’t think we are.” 


64 The “pipe” = aulos (actually a reed instrument like an oboe) 


is described as “multistringed” because of the variety of notes it 
could reproduce. 
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“By the dog,”® I said, “without actually realizing it, we 
have repurified our state which just now we called ef- 
feminate.” 

“So at least we are showing restraint,” he said. 

“Come on then,” I said, “let’s clear out the rest. Follow- 
ing on from the modes there is the matter of rhythms. We 
must not go for the ones that are elaborate or with a vari- 
ety of movements, but see which are the rhythms of an 
orderly and manly life. In view of this the metrical foot 
and the melody must follow the verbal expression and not 

the expression follow the meter and the melody. Again 
it’s your job to say what these rhythms should be, as you 
did with the modes.” 

“But by Zeus,” he said, “I can’t say. I could tell you 
after some reflection that in the first place there are 
three models from which rhythmical movements are con- 
structed,® just as there are four in musical sounds from 
which all the modes are derived; but I can’t say which 
forms represent which kind of life.” 

“Well,” I said, “we shall also consult with Damon® as 
to which rhythmical movements are appropriate to illib- 
erality and insolence, or madness and other forms of vice, 
and which ones are left for their opposites. J think I have 
heard him talking vaguely of a compound rhythm which 


he called ‘martial,’ ‘dacty!’ and even ‘heroic’ and somehow 


(2) 3:2 as in a cretic (- v-); (3) 2:1, as in an iambus (v -) or a trochee 
[= v). 68 This reference to “four in musical sounds” is ob- 
scure; possibly the four primary musical ratios are meant (see 
Waterfield, Plato, Republic, n. ad. loc). 

69 A fifth-century Athenian musicologist, whose views under- 
lie Plato’s exposition here; see also La. 200b. 
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arranging it equally up and down with an interchange of 
long and short,” and, I think I am right, he called one foot 
an ‘iambus’ and another sort a ‘trochee’”! and he added 
long and short syllables together. And I think with some 
of these he criticized the tempo of the ‘foot’ no less than 
the rhythms themselves, or indeed a bit of both, I can’t say. 
Well, as I said, let’s leave that one for Damon: it is no small 
task to decide: or do you think it is?” 

“Zeus, no I don’t.” 

“But can you at least distinguish the fact that the ele- 
ment of elegance and that of inelegance match what is 
good rhythm and bad rhythm respectively?” 

“Of course.” 

“And another aspect of what is good and bad rhythm 
and what isn’t: the first resembles and matches fine lan- 
guage, the other does the opposite, and the same applies 
to what is melodious and what isn’t, if rhythm and melody 
match the words, as was said just now, and not the other 
way round.” 

“Yes indeed,” he said, “these must match the words.” 

“What about the style of language and the content?” I 
said; “don’t they match the character of the soul?” 

“Of course.” 

“And everything else matches the language?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fine language then, melodiousness, elegance and 


meter of heroic poetry: “compound,” because it consists of one 
long and two short syllables, and arranged “equally up and down 
with an interchange of long and short” because one long syllable 
is equivalent to two short ones. 

71 On these “feet,” see above, n. 67. 
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good rhythm match goodness of character, not in the sense 
of simplicity that we say by way of endearment, but the 
quality of mind equipped with a truly good and fine char- 
acter.” 

“I agree in every way,” he said. 

“So shouldn’t our youngsters pursue these goals ev- 
erywhere, if they are going to manage their own affairs?” 

“Yes, they must.” 

“Again I imagine that painting and every craft of that 
kind is full of these qualities: weaving and embroidery, 
house building and every trade concerned with household 
artifacts in general, and again the physical nature of ani- 
mals and plants as well. For in all of these there is elegance 
or gracelessness. So too ugliness, poor rhythm and dis- 
harmony are close relatives of poor language and poor 
character, and the opposites of each of these are closely 
related and imitate the opposite, good sense and good 
character.” 

“Completely so,” he said. 

“Must we supervise only our poets then and also force 
them to include representations of good character in their 
works, or not work in our community? Or mustn’t we also 
supervise the rest of our craftsmen and prevent them from 
including this undisciplined, niggardly, ugly and bad char- 
acter either in their images of living creatures, or in their 
buildings, or in any other work of craftsmanship? Or is he 
who cannot do this not to be allowed to work among us, 
in order that our guardians may not be brought up on im- 


72 “Goodness of character” = euétheia: S. is using this word in 
a positive sense: contrast Thrasymachus’ negative definition at 
1.348c12 (“naiveté,” “simplicity’). 
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ages of baseness, on poor pasture as it were, lest, reaping 
and grazing little by little on much each day, they fail to 
realize that they are accumulating great evil in their souls. 
But must we search out those craftsmen who have the 
innate ability to track down a natural goodness and beauty 
in order that our youngsters, living in a healthy place as it 
were, may benefit from everything, wherever it may come 
from, which brings to their eyes or ears something result- 
ing from fine works of art, like a breeze bringing health 
from wholesome places and leading them unawares from 
their earliest childhood into resembling, being friendly 
toward and in harmony with the beauty of reason?” 

“Bringing them up like this would be by far the best,” 
he said. 

“In that case, Glaucon,” I said, “isn’t an education in 
the arts most essential for these reasons, in that rhythm 
and melody above all penetrate to the innermost part of 
the soul and most powerfully affect it, bringing graceful- 
ness, and, if one is brought up correctly, make one grace- 
ful; if not, isn’t the result the opposite? And furthermore 
he who has been brought up in the arts as he should have 
been, will be most acutely aware of what has been omitted 
and not well made, or not well nurtured, and he would 
rightly disparage it and approve and rejoice in what is 
beautiful, allow it into his soul, feed on it and become a 
good, fine man. On the other hand would he rightly reject 
and hate what is shameful even while still young, and be- 
fore he is able to reason these things out, and, because he 
has been brought up in this way, when reason does come 
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would he welcome it because he recognizes its utter fit- 
ness for him?” 

“It seems to me, at any rate,” he said, “that education 
lies in the arts for these reasons.” 

“Then just as with reading our letters,” I said, “we were 
competent at that point when the individual letters, few 
that they are, did not escape our notice in any of the words 
in which they were scattered around, and we did not over- 
look them, as if we did not need to see them, whether the 
context was small or large, but were keen to distinguish 
them in all circumstances, since we could not be literate 
until we were able to do so.” 

“That is true.” 

“So too with the images of letters if, suppose, they were 
reflected in water or mirrors, we would not recognize 
them until we had learned the letters themselves; but this 
is all part of the same practical skill, isn’t it?” 

“Yes it certainly is.” 

“Well then, by the gods, isn’t it as I am saying: that we 
shall not be accomplished in the arts, neither we nor those 
we say we must educate as our guardians, until we are 
familiar with the forms of moderation, bravery, liberal 
mindedness, magnificence and those concepts akin to 
these as well as their opposites, which indeed surround us 
on all sides. We perceive them and their images in their 
surroundings, and do not disregard them either on a small 
or a large scale, but consider them part of the same prac- 
tical skill, don’t we?” 

“Necessarily so,” he said. 
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“So,” I said, “if for anyone there is a correspondence of 
the fine qualities in the soul agreeing and harmonizing 
with those in his physical form, and they share the same 
pattern—this would be a very fine sight for anyone capa- 
ble of seeing it?” 

“Very much so.” 

“And again, that which is very beautiful is most desir- 
able?” 

“Of course.” 

“The person who is cultivated would especially love 
people of this kind, but if the person is inharmonious he 
would not.” 

“He wouldn't,” he said, “if there were any shortcom- 
ings in his soul, but if there were some physical detect, he 
would tolerate it and still be happy to love him.” 

“I understand,” I said, “that you have, or have had such 
lovers, and I go along with that. But tell me this: does 
moderation™ have anything in common with excessive 
pleasure?” 

“How can it,” he asked, “when the latter makes you 
frantic no less than pain?” 

“And excessive pleasure with any other virtue?” 

“Not at all.” 

“But what about licentiousness and intemperance?” 

“Out of all of them, those especially.” 

“Can you name a pleasure greater and more exhilarat- 
ing than sex?” 

“I can't,” he said, “nor any more maddening.” 

“Yet true love is to love the moderate and the beautiful 
in a sensible and cultivated way, isn’t it?” 


73 séphrosuné. See above, n. 27, 
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“Yes, very much so,” he said. 

“Then nothing maddening or akin to licentiousness is 
to be brought into contact with true love?” 

“No, it isn't.” 

“Then this pleasure is not to be involved, and a lover 
and his beloved who truly love and are loved by each other 
must not have anything to do with it?” 

“Zeus no! Socrates, they must not!” 

“So it looks as if you are going to make a law in the state 
we are founding that a lover of young men may kiss, as- 
sociate with and touch his beloved, if the beloved can be 
persuaded, as he would a son for the sake of all that is 
good; but in all other respects he should associate with the 
object of his desires so as to prevent any association ever 
going farther than this; if not, it will lay him open to a 
charge of lack of education and taste.” 

“That is so,” he said. 

“So,” I said, “do you too think that we’ve reached an 
end of our discussion about the arts? I think it has ended 
where it should; in my view the arts should end in the love 
of beauty.” 

“I agree,” he said. 

“After the arts, our young men must have some physi- 
cal training.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Indeed in this discipline too they must be brought up 
from childhood carefully throughout their lives, and in my 
view it goes something like this—see whether you agree 
too: I don’t think that a body that is fit makes the soul good 
by its own good qualities, but on the contrary it’s the soul 
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that makes the body the best there can be by its good 
qualities.74 What do you think of that?” 

“I think so too.” 

“So would we be doing the right thing if we were to 
look after the mind adequately and allow it to assess the 
body’s precise needs, but, to stop ourselves from going on 
too long, we were simply to indicate the pattern to be fol- 
lowed?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Indeed we would say that they must abstain from 
drinking, for I think we can allow everything but a drunken 
guardian not knowing where on earth he is.” 

“It would be ridiculous,” he said, “for a guardian to 
need a guardian!” 

“Then what about food? I mean athletes are men com- 
peting in the greatest of contests, are they not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is the condition of those who undergo physical train- 
ing appropriate for these guardians?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“But this has a tendency to induce sleep,” I said, “and 
is dangerous to the health. Don’t you see these ath- 
letes sleeping all their lives, and if those who train do 
veer slightly from their daily routine they fall very seri- 
ously ill.” 

“Yes, I do.” 


T4 The primacy of soul over body is a basic tenet of Plato (see 
e.g., Grg. 479b-c, Phd. 106ff.), which enables S. to examine the 
physical parallel with mousiké more briefly (for the parallel made 
explicit, see e.g., below, 404d11-el). 
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“Indeed,” I said, “those who train for warfare need a 
more refined kind of training and, like dogs, must be un- 
sleeping and have the keenest possible sight and hearing, 
and on their campaigns not be vulnerable in their health 
to changes in water and the rest of their food, and summer 
heat and winter storms.” 

“That’s the way I see it.” 

“Would the best physical training then be somehow 
akin to training in the arts which we examined a little 
while ago?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Uncomplicated, appropriate exercise, I suppose, es- 
pecially the training for those who are concerned with 
warfare.” 

“Really? In what way?” 

“One could even learn this sort of thing from Homer,” 
I said. “After all you know that in feeding the heroes on 
campaign, he doesn’t feed them on fish, and yet there they 
are in the Hellespont beside the sea; nor on boiled meat, 
but only on roast meat which would be particularly easy 
for soldiers to get hold of because it is easier everywhere 
to use an actual fire so to speak, than to carry cooking pots 
around with them.” 

“Why of course, that’s very true!” 

“Again, as far as I know, Homer has never yet men- 
tioned seasonings, or is this something that other people 
in training also know that you must avoid, if your body is 
going to be in good condition?” 

“Indeed they know that it’s right and avoid such things,” 
he said. 
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“If you think they are right, I suppose you do not ap- 
prove of the Syracusan fare, my friend, and the Sicilian 
way of enhancing cooked food.” 

“No, I don’t think I do.” 

“Then you criticize a Corinthian whore” for befriend- 
ing men who intend to be physically fit?” 

“Absolutely, in every way!” 

“And that includes those Attic pastries we consider 
luxuries?” 

“Of course.” 

“Yes, because I think we would be right to compare 
all foodstuffs and every way of living of this kind to the 
composition of lyric poems and songs in all modes and 
meters.” 

“Well of course.” 

“In that case, embellishment brought about licentious- 
ness, and here illness is the result, while a straightforward 
approach in the arts gives rise to moderation in the soul, 
and in physical training, bodily health?” 

“That is very true,” he said. 

“Doesn't that mean that when licentiousness and ill- 
ness are rife in a state many law courts and surgeries open, 
and law and medicine give themselves airs whenever even 
free men in large numbers become excessively serious 
about these matters?” 

“Indeed, what is to stop them?” 

“As for a shamefully poor education in a state, surely 
you will have no greater evidence than the need for first- 
rate doctors and jurors not only for the lower orders and 


75 For the proverbial richness of Sicilian food, see Grg. 518b, 


Epist. 7.326b. 
76 Corinth had a reputation for prostitutes. 
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manual workers, but also for those who claim to have been 
brought up as ostensibly free men? Or do you not think it 
is shameful and strong evidence of a lack of education to 
be compelled to use the services of a justice brought in 
from elsewhere as our masters and jurors because of the 
shortage of homegrown qualities?” 

“Indeed, that is the most shameful aspect of the whole 
situation,” he said. 

“Really?” I said, “or is this more shameful—whenever 
someone has not only spent the whole of his life as defense 
or prosecution in the jury courts, but because of his vul- 
garity is also persuaded to take pride in the very fact that 
he is clever in matters of injustice and capable of sidestep- 
ping every turn, exploring every means of escape, wrig- 
gling to get out of a corner so as not to lose the case, and 
for these trivial and worthless reasons be unaware of how 
much better and worthwhile it is to organize one’s life so 
as not to need any judge who goes about half-asleep?””” 

“Yes, the latter is far more a disgrace than the former,” 
he said. 

“And the need for medicine, not just where there are 
injuries, or seasonal illnesses, but as a result of idleness 
and a way of life of the sort we have discussed, when 
people are full of discharges and wind like emissions from 
a swamp, so that those oh-so-clever followers of Asclepius 
are compelled to identify their illnesses with names such 
as ‘flatulence’ and ‘catarrh’—don’t you think that is a dis- 
grace?” 

“Yes,” he said, “those really are weird and absurd names 
for diseases.” 


77 For a similar description of the shortcomings of the legal 
profession, see Tht. 172e—73b. 
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“Of a sort which I don’t imagine existed in Asclepius’ 
time,” I said. “I take as evidence the fact that at Troy his 
sons did not reproach the slave girl who gave the wounded 
Eurypylus Pramnian wine over which she had sprinkled a 
large amount of barley and grated cheese, which indeed is 
thought inflammatory, nor did they censure Patroclus who 
was tending him.” 

“That was certainly an absurd concoction to give a man 
in that condition,” he said. 

“No, not if you think about it,” I said, “because the sons 
of Asclepius did not use the present day methods of treat- 
ing illnesses until the time of Herodicus.” Herodicus was 
a physical trainer who fell ill. By combining physical train- 
ing with medicine, he wore out first and foremost himself, 
and then later on many others.” 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“He brought a long drawn-out death upon himself,” I 
said. “You see although concentrating on his illness, he was 
in my view unable to cure himself because it was fatal, and 
he lived his life under medical treatment with no time for 
anything else. He became worn out if he deviated at all 
from his accustomed regime, but despite continually ail- 


ing,®° he reached old age thanks to his skill.” 


their tent at 11.643ff., but does not treat Eurypylus’ wound until 
15.390-94. 

19 Herodicus was a medical expert from Selymbria in Thrace, 
who traveled the Greek world expounding his views on health and 
physical fitness (see Prt. 316e, Phdr. 227d). 

80 Literally “struggling against death” (the present participle 
has full force); cf. Waterfield’s apt translation in Plato, Republic, 
ad loc, “had one foot constantly in the grave.” 
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“A fine reward that was then for his skill!”*! he said. 

“As is fitting,” I said, “for one who didn’t know that it 
was not as a result of his ignorance or inexperience of this 
kind of medical practice that Asclepius did not introduce 
it to his successors, but knowing that a function has been 
assigned to each and everyone of those who are well gov- 
erned in the state which they are obliged to perform, and 
that no one has the time throughout their life to fall ill and 
be treated, something we see would be absurd among the 
working classes, but which we don’t see among the rich 
and those who are apparently happy.” 

“How can this be?” he asked. 

“A carpenter,” I said, “who falls ill thinks it is worth 
taking medicine from his doctor which will cause him to 
vomit up the illness, or purge his bowels, or get rid of it 
by means of cauterizing or surgery. But if anyone pre- 
scribes a long course of treatment for him, wrapping ban- 
dages around his head and the usual things that follow, he 
quickly says he doesn’t have time to be ill and it isn’t worth 
his while to live like this, if he turns his attention to his 
illness and neglects the work that lies before him. Then 
after this he bids farewell to that kind of doctor and return- 
ing to his normal way of life he recovers his health and 
lives on minding his own business. But if his body is unable 
to endure, he ends up dead and free of all his troubles.” 

“Indeed that seems an appropriate way for someone 
like that to use medicine,” he said. 


81 Glaucon may be punning here on géras (“old age”) and 
geras (“reward”), 
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“Does this mean,” I asked, “that he had a job without 
which, if he hadn’t carried it out, it would not have been 
worth his while to live?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“But look here, the rich man, as we say, has no such job 
assigned to him whereby life would be intolerable for him, 
if he were forced to give it up.” 

“Yes, at least that’s what they say.” 

“Yes,” I said, “for haven’t you heard tell of Phocylides 
and how he says that once anyone has established his live- 
lihood, he must practice virtue?”*? 

“Yes I have, and I think it was said earlier in fact,” he 
said. 

“Let’s not pick a fight with him over this,” I said, “but 
let’s try to find out for ourselves whether our rich man 
should be concerned with this, and whether his life would 
be intolerable if he were not. Or is nursing an illness a 
hindrance to the mind whose attention is on carpentry, 
or any other craft, whereas Phocylides’ maxim is no hin- 
drance?” 

“But by Zeus it is,” he said. “This excessive attention to 
the body which goes beyond physical training is pretty 
much the greatest impediment. You see it’s troublesome 
to things like household management, military campaigns 
and civil office in the state.” 

“But the most important point is that it makes learning 
of any kind and reflection and private meditation difficult, 
always causing imaginary headaches, and dizzy spells and 
leading to the accusation that they come about as a result 
of philosophy, so that where this kind of virtue is practiced 
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and put to the test, excessive bodily care is a complete 
hindrance; for it makes a person think that he is always ill 
and never lets him stop agonizing about his body.” 

“So it seems,” he said. 

“Are we not to say then, with regard to these things that 
Asclepius knew too that some are healthy both naturally 
and by their way of life, but have some illness distinctly 
formed within themselves and that it was for those people 
in this condition he developed medicine and by getting rid 
of the illnesses with drugs and surgery he ordered their 
habitual way of life so that no harm should be done to 
the state? Those whose bodies had fallen sick internally 
through and through he did not treat with a regime which 
by drawing off a little here and pouring in a little there 
secured a long and miserable life and enabled them to 
produce descendants, as you would expect, just like them- 
selves. But as for the one who could not live in the estab- 
lished world, he thought he should not treat him, as he was 
of no benefit to himself or the state.” 

“Asclepius was a politician, as you see it” he said. 

“This is clearly the case,” I said, “and as for his children 
too, because he was like this, don’t you see that in Troy 
they showed themselves to be good men in the war, and 
they used their knowledge of medicine, as I say. Or don’t 
you remember that for Menelaus too as a result of the 
wound which Pandarus had inflicted: 


“Sucking out the blood, they sprinkled soothing drugs 


upon it,”83 


83 A loose recall of Hom. Il. 4.218 (Machaon laid healing 
medicines on Menelaus’ wound). 
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“But as to what he should eat or drink after that, they 
prescribed nothing more than they did for Eurypylus, on 
the grounds that their remedies were enough to heal men 
who were both healthy and moderate in their way of life 
before receiving their wounds, even if they happen to have 
drunk a potion of barley, cheese and wine at that mo- 
ment:5* But they did not think that living a life which is 
naturally prone to illness and license was of benefit to 
themselves or to others, nor was there need for any treat- 
ment to be devoted to these people, nor should they be 
attended even if they were richer than Miclas.” 

“You make out the sons of Asclepius to be very clever,” 
he said. 

“That is as it should be,” I said, “and yet, disregarding 
us, both the tragedians and Pindar say that Asclepius de- 
spite being Apollo’s son, for a sum of money was per- 
suaded to cure a rich man who was already in the throes 
of death: hence he was struck by a thunderbolt.® But, 
according to what has been said, we do not believe them 
on either count: if he were the son of a god, we shall say 
he was not out for the money, or if he was, then he was not 
the son of a god.”8° 

“This is certainly most true,” he said, “But what do you 
say about the following, Socrates? We must get hold of 
good doctors in our state, mustn’t we? It seems to me that 
those most likely to be good would be those who treat the 
largest number of people who are healthy and the largest 
number who are ill, and that judges’? too by the same to- 


passed verdicts (and were even required to interpret the law); but 


here Plato clearly has in mind exceptional individuals (cf. Water- 
field, Plato, Republic, ad. loc, “legal expert”). 
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ken will be those who will have had dealings with all kinds 
of natures.” 

“And I say we certainly need good men too,” I said. 
“But do you know the kind of people I mean by this?” 

“I shall, if you tell me,” he said. 

“Well Pll have a go,” I said. “But you’ve asked, in the 
same question, about things which are not alike.” 

“How so?” he asked. 

“Doctors,” I said, “would become most highly skilled, 
if, starting from childhood, in addition to learning their 
craft, they were to have dealings with as many people as 
possible in the worst physical condition, suffer every ill- 
ness themselves, and not naturally be in particularly good 
health. For I do not think that they treat the body with a 
body, as then it would never be allowable for them to be 
ill, or become ill. No, they treat the body with the soul, 
and the soul cannot treat anything well if it is, or has itself 
become, bad.” 

“Rightly so,” he said. 

“Now the judge, my friend, governs the soul with a 
soul, which cannot be brought up from childhood and 
have dealings with base souls, and experience every kind 
of wrongdoing when it has gone wrong itself, so that it can 
make shrewd inferences from its own experience as to the 
wrongdoing of others in the same way as it experiences 
physical illnesses. No, the soul itself must be without ex- 
perience of, and be uncontaminated by bad characters 
when it is young if, as a fine beautiful soul, it is going to 
judge what is just in a healthy way. Hence those who are 
decent even seem to be simple when they are young and 
easily deceived by the unjust, inasmuch as they do not 
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have models within themselves which share the experi- 
ences of those who are base.” 

“Yes, indeed, that is something that happens to them a 

reat deal,” he said. 

“Then I tell you,” I said, “a good judge must be not 
young but old; one who has learned late in life what kind 
of thing injustice is, who has perceived that it is not some- 
thing inherent in his own soul, but something alien in 
other people’s souls, and after studying it over a long pe- 
riod of time has come to perceive what sort of nature evil 
has, using his knowledge, not his own experience.” 

“At any rate,” he said, “it seems that such a judge is the 
noblest sort.” 

“And good, what is more,” I said: “which is what you 
were asking about. For he who has a good soul is a good 
man, But that cunning and suspicious type, one who has 
done much wrong himself, and who thinks he is unscru- 
pulous and smart, appears clever when he has dealings 
with those like himself, being particularly on his guard, 
referring to the models within himself. But when he comes 
to approach good men older than himself, he appears to 
be stupid, inappropriately mistrustful and failing to recog- 
nize too late a healthy character, in that he does not have 
a model of this type within himself. The more often he 
meets base characters than good ones, the more he seems 
wise rather than ignorant to himself and others.” 

“That is true whichever way you look at it,” he said. 

“Therefore this is not the good, wise judge we should 
be looking for,” I said, “but the former type is. For base- 
ness of character would never recognize both itself and 
virtue, but the virtue of a person educated over time will 
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gain a secure understanding of both itself and baseness. 
This man therefore, and not the bad one, becomes wise, 
it seems to me.” 

“Yes, I agree with that,” he said. 

“Will you not then establish by law in the state the art 
of medicine, as we said, together with this kind of art of 
judging, which will take care of those citizens of yours 
who have a good natural disposition in body and soul, but 
which will allow those who are not physically of this kind 
to die, but also actually execute those who are of a natu- 
rally bad soul and incurable?” 

“It has been shown that that is best for those who suffer 
and for the state,” he said. 

“Indeed it’s clear,” I said, “that your young people will 
take care not to resort to the need for the law, since they 
use that simple form of education in the arts which we said 

ives rise to a sound mind.” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“So won't the man educated in the arts pursue physical 
training along these same lines, if he wishes, and adhere 
to it so that he will not need anything from medicine ex- 
cept where necessary?” 

“I certainly think so.” 

“What is more, he will toil at the gymnastics and phys- 
ical exercise with a view to arousing the passionate side of 
his nature rather than cultivating mere strength, unlike 
other athletes who plan their diet and exercise with a view 
to developing muscle.” 

“Most rightly so,” he said. 

“So then, Glaucon,” I said, “it follows that those who 
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established education in the arts and physical exercise 
didn’t do this for the reasons that some think: to look to 
the needs of the body on the one hand, and the soul on 
the other, did they?” 

“Well what for then?” he asked. 

“It can well be that they prescribe both especially for 
the good of the soul.” 

“How can that be?” 

“Do you not notice, J said, how those who are involved 
with physical education throughout their lives, but have 
nothing to do with the arts, develop a particular type of 
mind? Or again, those who do the opposite?” 

“What are you talking about?” he asked. 

“Roughness and hardness as opposed to softness and 
gentleness,” I said. 

“I get it,” he said: “you mean that those who indulge in 
nothing but physical training end up rougher than neces- 
sary, while those who indulge in the arts become softer 
than is really good for them.” 

“There again,” I said, “the spirited part of their nature 
may produce a roughness, and if rightly nurtured it might 
be manly, but applied more than is necessary, it would in 
all likelihood become intractable and recalcitrant.” 

“I think so,” he said. 

“What then? Wouldn’t a philosophers nature have a 
gentleness in it and, if it were allowed to go too far, 
wouldn’t it be softer than need be? But if it were nurtured 
in the right way wouldn’t it be gentle and orderly?” 

“That is right.” 
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“Now we said® that our guardians have to have both of 
these natural characteristics.” 

“They must.” 

“Consequently they must fit in with one another?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then the soul of the man where they fit together is 
temperate and courageous?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And the soul of the man where they do not fit together 
is cowardly and boorish?” 

“That too.” 

“So whenever someone submits himself to the musi- 
cal art to beguile and pour down upon his soul through 
his ears, as it were through a funnel, the sweet, soft and 
mournful harmonies which we were describing just now,® 
and he passes his whole life humming, gladdened by the 
song, if he has any passion, would he not first of all soften 
it as he would iron, and make it usable instead of use- 
less and hard? But whenever he does not stop pouring in 
the music and is bewitched, then the immediate result is 
that he melts and liquefies until he has dissolved away his 
spirit, and he cuts out the sinews of his soul, as it were, 
and makes himself a “fainthearted spearman.””° 

“That is very much so,” he said. 

“And again,” I said, “if he is naturally without passion 
from the beginning, this is soon accomplished; but if he is 
passionate, he makes his heart weak and unstable, and 


able for the guardians’ education; here they are introduced to 
illustrate their positive effect on the rough temperament, if ab- 
sorbed in moderation. 

90 E.g., Hom. Il. 17.588. 
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from the slightest cause he flares up and is extinguished. 
People become irascible and prone to anger instead of 
assionate, full of discontent.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Again, what about someone who spends much effort 
on physical training and really enjoys his food, but doesn’t 
touch the arts and philosophy? By keeping his body in 
good condition at first is he not filled with resolution and 
spirit, and does he not become more courageous than he 
was before?” 

“Indeed he does.” 

“But what happens when he does nothing else and has 
nothing to do with the Muse? Even if he has some enthu- 
siasm for learning in his soul, inasmuch as he does not get 
a taste of any learning or spirit of inquiry, takes no part in 
debate or the rest of the arts, does he not become weak, 
dull and blind in so far as he is not stimulated or nurtured, 
nor are his senses ever thoroughly cleansed?” 

“You are right,” he said. 

“Such a person indeed gets to hate argument,”! I think, 
and lacks refinement. In discussion he no longer uses any 
kind of persuasion, but carries out all his business with 
brute force like a wild animal and lives in ignorance and 
is clumsy without elegance or grace.” 

“This is true however you look at it,” he said. 

“Since it seems then that there are these two types, I 
myself would say that god has given men two faculties: the 
arts and physical training with a view to the spirited and 
the philosophical elements: not for the soul and body, ex- 


91 misologos, as opposed to the philosopher, who is philologos, 
“lover of argument.” See La. 188c, Phd. 89dff. 
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cept incidentally, but for these two former elements, so 
that they would fit together, being stretched and relaxed 
as much as is appropriate.” 

“That seems very likely,” he said. 

“We would say very rightly that he who combines phys- 
ical exercise with the arts best and brings what is most 
balanced to the soul is the most completely refined and 
well-balanced, far more than the man who tunes the 
strings on the lyre.” 

“Yes, that is very likely, Socrates,” he said. 

“So in our state, Glaucon, we shall need some such 
person always in charge, if the constitution is to be pre- 
served, won’t weP” 

“We shall indeed, certainly.” 

“These then would be our models of education and 
upbringing. For why would one go through the dances of 
people like this, their hunting, with and without hounds, 
their gymnastic and equestrian competitions, for it is 
pretty clear that they must follow on from these models, 
and it would no longer be difficult to work out what they 
are. 

“No, presumably they won’t be difficult to discover,” he 
said, 

“Well then,” I said, “what are we going to choose to 
follow on from this? Is it not which among these peo- 
ple are those who will govern and those who will be gov- 
ernedP” 

“Certainly.” 

“Isn’t it clear that those who govern must be older men, 
and those governed younger?” 

“Yes.” 

“And they must be the best of them?” 
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“Yes, that too.” 

“Then the best of the farmers are those most skilled in 
farming, aren’t they?” 

“Yes.” 

“But in the present case, since the rulers must be the 
best of the guardians, will they not be those most skilled 
at defending the state?” 

a 

“That means they must be discerning, capable, and yet 
again show concern for the state, doesn’t it?” 

“That is the case.” 

“And the one who would take most care of this would 
be the one who actually loves it.” 

“That must be so.” 

“And added to this, he would love especially something 
whose advantage he thought coincided with his own and 
when he thought that he would have the good fortune to 
prosper when it was prospering, and not when it wasn’t.” 

“That is so,” he said. 

“Then we must choose from among our guardians the 
sort of men who from our scrutiny appear to do with the 
utmost enthusiasm throughout their lives whatever they 
think will benefit the state, while on the other hand having 
no wish at all to do what they do not consider benefi- 
cial.” 

“They are the ones you want,” he said. 

“It seems to me that they must be watched at every 
stage of their lives to see if they are inclined to keep this 
conviction, and not be inveigled or compelled to forget 
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and throw out their belief that it is necessary to do what is 
best for the state.” 

“What do you mean by this ‘throwing out’P” he asked. 

“PH tell you,” I said. “It seems to me that a belief slips 
out of our mind either voluntarily or involuntarily: volun- 
tarily when we unlearn what is false, involuntarily in the 
case of every doctrine that is true.” 

“The voluntary action I can understand, but I need to 
learn about the other.” 

“But why?” I said: “Even you think that people are not 
willing to be deprived of good things, but quite happy to 
have bad things taken away, don’t you? Or, is it not a bad 
thing to be misled over the truth, yet a good thing to pos- 
sess the truth? Or, do you not think that to believe what is 
so is to possess the truth?” 

“No,” he said, “you are right, and I think that people 
are deprived of the truth against their will.” 

“So doesn’t this happen to them when they have been 
robbed, or beguiled, or forced to do something?” 

“I don’t understand even now,” he said. 

“Perhaps I am talking like a tragic poet,”®? I said. “By 
robbed, I mean people who have been persuaded to 
change their minds and those who forget, because for the 
latter, time carries their beliefs away unawares and, for the 
former, reason does the same. Now I think perhaps you 
understand?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now by those who have been forced into something 
I mean those whom some pain or distress makes them 
change their minds.” 


92 I.e., in a high-flown, obscure manner. 
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“I get that too,” he said, “and you are right.” 

“And those who have been beguiled, as I myself think 
and as I think you too would say, are those who have 
changed their minds because they have been charmed as 
a result of some pleasant experience, or have been fright- 
ened by something.” 

“It seems that ‘to beguile’ means everything that mis- 
leads.” he said. 

“Right then, as I was saying a little while ago, we must 
look for those who will be the best guardians among them- 
selves of the principle that they must always do whatever 
they consider is the best to do for the state. Indeed we 
must watch those we put in charge right from earliest 
childhood in setting them tasks in which an individual 
would be most likely to forget such a principle or be mis- 
led, and select the one who has a good memory and is 
difficult to mislead, and reject the one who isn't. Is that 
right?” 

“Yes.” 

“And again we must set them painful demanding tasks 
in which we must look out for these same qualities.” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Then,” I said, “we must arrange to test the third form 
of deception, ‘beguilement, and observe it. Just as those 
who lead foals toward loud jangling noises to see if they 
are afraid, we must confront them when they are young 
with anything frightening and then once again turn them 
to pleasures, and test them much more than you would 
test gold in the fire. If any of them appears to be hard to 
beguile and conducts himself well in all of this, is a good 
guardian of himself and the cultural training he has re- 
ceived, proving himself refined and well-balanced in all 
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these things, he is in short the sort who would be most 
useful to himself and the state. The one who is continually 
assessed in childhood, youth and manhood and emerges 
incorruptible must be appointed governor and guardian 
of the state and must be accorded honors in his lifetime 
and after death, together with the highest privileges for 
his burial and other memorials. But he who is not such 
must not be selected. I think, Glaucon, speaking in gen- 
eral terms, though not in detail, our selection and appoint- 
ment of our guardians and governors goes along these 
lines.” 

“Yes, I too think it is something like this,” he agreed. 

“Does this then mean that it is truly most correct to 
refer to these men as guardians in the fullest sense, fight- 
ing against our enemies from without and looking after 
our friends within, so that the latter will not wish and the 
former will not be able to cause us harm, and the young 
men whom we are now calling our guardians will be the 
auxiliaries who assist the governors and implement their 
decrees?” 

“I think so,” he said. 

“Then,” I said, “what device,” I said, “could there be in 
the case of lies fabricated in a moment of need, which we 
were talking about just now, which would enable us, by 
telling one noble lie, to persuade the rulers themselves in 
particular, but if not, then the rest of the state?”™4 

“What sort of lie?” he asked. 


“Nothing new,” I said, “but a Phoenician tale:°*° it’s hap- 
95 A reference either to the legend of the Phoenician Cadmus, 


who sowed teeth in the earth from which giants grew, or to the 
lying Phoenician stories told by Odysseus in Hom. Od. 13-15. 
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pened all over the place in the past, as the poets say and 
have persuaded people. It hasnt happened in our time, 
and I don’t know if it would happen, but to gain belief it 
would need a lot of persuasion.” 

“You look as if you’re reluctant to say,” he said. 

“And you will think I’m stalling for very good reasons,” 
I said, “when I tell you.” 

“Go on,” he said, “don’t be afraid.” 

“I shall indeed, although I don’t know where I will get 
the audacity or words to speak and try to persuade first the 
governors themselves and their troops, then the rest of the 
state too that in fact our methods of bringing them up and 
educating them were all, like dreams, happening to them 
in their imagination, while at that time they themselves, 
their weapons and the rest of their manufactured equip- 
ment were in reality being formed and nurtured down 
under the ground, and when they had been completely 
finished, the earth, which was their mother, released them; 
and now indeed they deliberate about the land they live 
in as if it were their mother and nurse and defend it them- 
selves if anyone attacks it and take thought for the rest of 
the citizens as if they are their brothers and children of the 
earth.”96 

“It was not for no reason that you were ashamed to tell 
your lie just now,” he said. 

“I had every good reason,” I said.’ “Nevertheless now 
listen to the rest of the story too: ‘Now all of you who are 
in the city are brothers, as we shall say to them in our 


97 Note the accumulation of excuses/disclaimers in Plato’s in- 
troduction of the “noble lie” (see reference above, n. 94). 
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storytelling, ‘but during the creation the god mixed gold 
in the production of those of you who are competent to 
govern, for which reason they are worthy of the greatest 
respect, and he put silver into those who are auxiliaries, 
iron and bronze in farmers and other artisans. For the 
most part you would produce offspring similar to your- 
selves, but, inasmuch as you are all fellow kinsmen, there 
are times when silver may be produced in the offspring 
from gold and gold from silver and all the others from 
each other in the same way. The god instructs his gover- 
nors first and foremost that there is nothing of which they 
will be such good guardians and nothing they will protect 
so keenly as the mixture of metals in the souls of their 
offspring. Indeed if one of their offspring is born with a 
proportion of bronze or iron in him, then they will take no 
pity on him in any way, but will treat him according to his 
nature and thrust him out into the midst of the artisans or 
the farmers. Then again if any of them are born with a 
proportion of gold or silver in him, they will elevate some 
to be guardians and others auxiliaries on the grounds that 
there is an oracle that the city will be destroyed on that 
day when a guard with iron or bronze in him is on duty.’ 
So, do you have any scheme to make this story plau- 
sible?” 

“None at all that would convince these people them- 
selves,” he said, “However as to their sons, the following 
generations and the rest of the population who come atter, 
that’s a different matter.” 

“Yet even this would do,” I said, “to get them to take 
greater care of the state and each other: for I can more or 
less understand what you are saying. This matter will go 
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where popular tradition leads. But let us arm these sons 
of the earth and lead them forward under the direction 
of their rulers. When they arrive, let them reconnoiter 
whereabouts in the city is the best place to pitch camp 
from where they can control those inside in particular, in 
case any of them is unwilling to abide by the laws, and beat 
off those from the outside if some enemy like a wolf at- 
tacks the fold. When they have pitched camp and made 
their sacrifices to whichever gods they need to, they can 
make their sleeping quarters. Or how should it go?” 

“The way you've described,” he said. 

“These measures are to be sufficient to protect them in 
both winter and summer, aren’t they?” 

“Of course, because it seems to me you are talking 
about housing.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but for military, not business use!” 

“How then are they different from one another?” he 
asked. 

“I shall try to explain to you,” I said. “Now I imagine 
that the most dreadful and shameful thing of all for shep- 
herds is to rear dogs as helpers in the management of their 
sheep which turn out to be the sort that, through lack of 
control, or hunger, or any other bad trait, themselves at- 
tempt to harm their sheep and resemble wolves instead of 
dogs.” 

“That is a terrible thing, of course,” he said. 

“So we must take every precaution to prevent our aux- 
iliaries from doing anything like this against our citizens, 
since they are stronger than they are, and from becoming 
more like savage masters than kindly allies, mustn’t weP” 

“We must,” he said. 
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“So they would have been prepared for the most im- 
portant of their duties if they had in fact been well edu- 
cated, wouldn’t they?” 

“But indeed they have been,” he said. 

And I said: “That doesn’t deserve a strong assertion, my 
dear Glaucon, but what we were saying just now does: that 
they must have the right education, whatever that is, if 
they are going to have the most important responsibility 
of being friendly toward each other and to those who are 
being protected by them.” 

“And rightly so!” he said. 

“Then in addition to this education anyone with any 
sense would say that we must provide accommodation for 
them and all other material needs of this kind which will 
neither prevent them from being the best guardians pos- 
sible, nor induce them to do any harm to the rest of the 
citizens.” 

“Indeed he will say that in all truth!” 

“In that case consider if they should live and reside in 
some such way as follows,” I said, “if they are going to be 
men of this sort: first of all none of them is to have ac- 
quired any personal property which is not absolutely nec- 
essary. Then none must have any dwelling or storehouse 
of any sort to which there is not free access to anyone who 
wishes to enter. They will have such supplies as men need 
who are fit to fight, sound of mind and courageous, cove- 
nanting from the rest of the citizens to receive so much 
pay for their duties as guardians that they will not have a 
surplus nor a shortfall at the end of the year. They will eat 
regularly in a mess and live together like troops in camp. 
We shall tell them that they have divine gold and silver 
from the gods for ever in their souls, and that they have 
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no need of human gold and silver in addition. Also that 
they must not combine the possession of that gold with the 
possession of mortal gold and contaminate the divine, be- 
cause many unholy things have been done in relation to 
the currency of the masses, but what they have is pure. 
For them alone of those in the state it is not lawful to deal 
with and touch the gold and silver belonging to those in 
the state, nor to come under the same roof where it is to 
be found, nor adorn themselves with it, nor drink from 
silver or gold vessels. 

“And in this way they would preserve themselves and 
the state. But whenever they themselves acquire private 
land, houses and coined money, they will be householders 
and farmers instead of guardians, they will become hostile 
masters instead of allies of the rest of the citizens. Indeed 
they will lead the whole of their lives hating and hated, 
plotting and plotted against, fearing those within the state 
far more than the enemy outside. Both they and the rest 
of the state will be running a course very near destruc- 
tion. 

“So for all these reasons,” I said, “shall we say that this 
is how we must prepare our guardians regarding their liv- 
ing conditions and everything else, and shall or shall we 
not enact laws for these things?” 

“Very much so,” said Glaucon. 
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Now Adeimantus intervened:! “What will you say in your 
defense, Socrates,” he asked, “if someone says you’re not 
making these men at all happy, and that they, people who 
really make up the state, are responsible for this them- 
selves? They enjoy nothing of the benefits of the state, as 
others do who have purchased land and built grand houses 
and are in the process of acquiring furnishings fit for 
them; who make private sacrifices to the gods and enter- 
tain guests. And not only that: as you were saying just now, 
they have amassed gold and silver and everything that is 
highly valued by those who are destined to be happy.” He 
would say that they simply appear to be occupying the city 
like mercenaries who do nothing but guard it.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and there’s also the fact that they work 
just for their keep and don’t earn any money in addition 
to their food like the rest, so that if they wish to move 
elsewhere for personal reasons, they won't be able to, nor 
will they be able to give their mistresses presents, nor 
spend money on anything else they want in the same way 


2 Adeimantus is here still reflecting Thrasymachus’ criticism 


in 1.343bff. of S.’s argument that the genuine ruler is happy ruling 
for the benefit of those he rules and not for his own advantage. 
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as those do who are apparently happy. These points and 
many others like them are missing from your charge 
sheet.” 

“Well then, let’s include those as well,” he said. 

“What then will be our defense, are you saying?” 

“Yes.” 

“J think we shall discover what must be said if we pro- 
ceed along the same path as previously,” I said, “for we 
shall say that it would be no surprise if these men too 
are most happy living like this. Yet this is not what we are 
aiming for in establishing our state, namely to ensure we 
have one group of people who are particularly happy, but 
that as far as possible the whole state will be so. For we 
thought? that we would be most likely to find justice in 
such a state and injustice by contrast in one which was the 
most badly administered, and after careful consideration 
we would be able to distinguish what we have long been 
looking for. So now, we think, we are forming the happy 
state as a whole, not proposing to isolate a few happy 
people in it. Straight after that we shall look at the op- 
posite.4 

“So it is just as if we had painted a statue and someone 
approached us and criticized it because we were not ap- 
plying the most beautiful color to the most beautiful part 
of the image. For the eyes, the most beautiful part, had 
been painted not with purple dye, but black. We would 
probably think it a reasonable defense to say to him: ‘My 
dear fellow, don’t imagine that we’re making the eyes so 


4 S.’s attempt to move to the unjust state, begun at the end of 


the Book (445c), is quickly interrupted by Adeimantus and Pole- 
marchus, and then postponed until Books 8 and 9. 
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beautiful that they don’t look like eyes, or indeed any other 
part of the body, but consider whether we've given ap- 
propriate treatment to the individual parts so as to make 
the whole thing beautiful.’ And so in this particular case 
don’t force us to attach such happiness to our guardians 
that will make them everything but guardians. For we 
understand that we could clothe even our farmers in fine 
robes and array them in gold and tell them to work the 
land as the fancy takes them, and get the potters to recline 
on the right of the fire’ and eat and drink, setting their 
wheels alongside them to make pots as the desire takes 
them. We can also make all the rest happy in just such a 
way as this so that the whole state is happy. However do 
not advise us to do this because, if we take your advice, 
the farmer will not be a farmer, nor a potter a potter, nor 
will anyone else who makes up the state have a specific 
function. 

“But the rest are of lesser importance. If cobblers be- 
come inefficient and corrupt and pretend to be what they 
are not, it is no great loss for the state, but you can see that 
if guardians give the impression of guarding the laws and 
the state without actually doing so, they will bring down 
the state utterly, and furthermore they are the only ones 
who have the opportunity to manage things well and make 
it prosper. If then we are making guardians in the true 
sense least harmful to our state, but he who argues the 
opposite is talking about some farmers being happy and 


5 A parody of the aristocratic symposium, emphasizing the 


formalities: the group ran counterclockwise; reclining to the right 
of the host indicated the highest status of those present. 
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feasting as if at a festival but not as part of a state, he would 
not be talking about a state, but of something else. 

“So when we set up our guardians, we must consider 
whether our aim is to create the greatest happiness for 
them, or whether we must see if this will be the result if 
we look at the state taken as a whole; and we must compel 
and persuade these auxiliaries and guardians that their 
task is to be the best workers in their individual jobs, and 
similarly with everyone else. Consequently when the en- 
tire state grows and is well administered we must allow the 
nature of things to let each section of the community share 
in the happiness,” 

“Well,” he said, “I think you’re right.” 

“Then do you think I shall be tolerably right about 
something related to this argument?” 

“What in particular?” 

“Consider whether these things will ruin the rest of the 
workforce and actually make them bad as a result.” 

“Which ones are they, then?” 

“Wealth and poverty,” I said. 

“How do you mean?” 

“It’s like this: do you think a potter who has become 
rich will still want to practice his tradeP”’ 

“Certainly not,” he said. 


6 The basic meaning of this rather convoluted passage is clear: 
the guardians, to be real guardians (i.e., doing their particular job 
which nature intends) must find happiness not in their immediate 
personal happiness but in working for the fulfillment of all. 

7 For observation of the effect of wealth on the practice of 
trades, see Ar. Plut. 510ff. 
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“But he will become more idle and careless than he 
was, won't he?” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“So he becomes a worse potter, doesn’t he?” 

“Again, much worse,” he said. 

“Furthermore, if he’s unable to provide himself with 
the tools or anything else he needs for his trade as a result 
of his poverty, he'll produce inferior goods and he'll train 
inferior apprentices whether he teaches his sons or anyone 
else.” 

“Of course.” 

“Then as a result of both poverty and riches, the prod- 
ucts of the trade and the producers themselves are infe- 
rior.” 

“So it would seem.” 

“In that case it seems we have discovered other things 
which our guardians must watch out for in every way 
they can, to prevent them creeping into the state unob- 
served.” 

“What kinds of things do you mean?” 

“Wealth and poverty,” I said, “the one creating fastidi- 
ousness, idleness and revolution; the other servility and 
bad workmanship as well as revolution.” 

“Very much so,” he said. “But, Socrates, consider how 
our state will be able to go to war, since it will not have 
acquired any wealth, especially if it’s also compelled to 
make war on a large wealthy state.” 

“Clearly it will be more difficult against one,” J said, 
“but against two such states it will be easier.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“In the first place,” I said, “I think that if it is necessary 
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to fight, won't those who themselves are fit warriors? be 
fighting against wealthy men?” 

“Yes, that is so,” he said. 

“So what does that mean, Adeimantus?” I asked. “Don’t 
you think it would be easy for a single boxer who is best 
prepared for this kind of fighting to fight against two fat 
rich men who are not boxers?” 

“Not at the same time perhaps,” he said. 

“Not even if it were possible,” I said, “for him to re- 
treat, and then to turn round and hit the one who persists 
in attacking first and even to do this often in the sun and 
stifling heat? Such a man as this would surely defeat even 
more opponents like these?” 

“Doubtless,” he said, “it would not be surprising.” 

“Yet don’t you think that rich men have a greater un- 
derstanding and experience of boxing than of warfare?” 

“I do,” he replied. 

“In all likelihood then our athletes can easily fight two 
or three times their own number.” 

“TIl go along with you,” he said, “because I think you’re 
right.” 

“But what if they send a delegation to the other state 
and tell them the truth, namely that: “We ourselves have 
no use for gold and silver, it’s not even right for us, but it 
is for you. So if you join us in war, keep the spoils of the 
other side.’ Do you think that some will hear this and 
choose to make war against lean solid hounds rather than 
fight with them against fat tender sheep?” 


8 Cf. 3.41 6dff., on the guardians as continually living in a state 
of military preparedness like soldiers in a camp. 
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“I don’t think so,” he said. “But if the wealth of the 
other cities accrues to one state, make sure that this does 
not cause harm to the state which is not enriched.” 

“You are the lucky one,” I said, “because you think that 
it’s worth applying the term ‘state’ to a place other than 
the kind we were establishing.” 

“Well, what else?” he asked. 

“You must apply the term to the others in a broader 
sense,” I said, “because each of them are countless states, 
not just a state as in the game.’ Two, of whatever composi- 
tion they may actually be, are at enmity with each other, 
the one of the poor and the other of the rich.'° And there 
are very many within in each of these. Now if you deal with 
them as a single unit, you will totally miss the mark, but if 
you deal with them as many and give the money and power 
and even the population itself of one side to the other, you 
would have the advantage of many allies and few enemies. 
What’s more, if your state is organized temperately, as was 
established a little while ago, it will be the greatest: I don’t 
mean in the sense of having a high reputation, but truly 
the greatest even if there are only a thousand fighting on 
its behalf. This means that you will not easily find a single 
state so great which is a unity, either among the Greeks or 
among foreign nations, but you will find many, many times 
larger that are apparently so—or perhaps you disagree 
with this?” 

“No, by Zeus, I don’t!” he said. 

“So,” I said, “wouldn't this also be the best limit for 


the meaning of which is unknown (for the various conjectures, 
see Adam, n. ad loc). 10 For critical analysis of this idea, see 
Arist. Pol. 1264a25, and see further 1261al15. 
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our rulers: how big to make the state in terms of size, and 
when it is that size how much land to mark off and let the 
rest go?” 

“What limit?” he asked. 

“I think it means this,” I said: “if the state wants to be 
a single entity, it should expand thus far and no farther.” 

“Another good point!” he exclaimed. 

“And shall we not also insist that our guardians carry 
out their duties in every way so as to ensure that the state 
will be neither small nor large to all appearances, but 
something adequate and unified?” 

“I’m sure we shall probably have no trouble in getting 
them to do this!” he said. 

“Or even easier than this,” I said. “We actually touched 
on this before when we said that if an inferior child is born 
to one of our guardians, we should send it away to join 
the others, and if a good child came from these others, 
we should make him one of the guardians.!! This was in- 
tended to make clear that the rest of the citizens too would 
each have to concentrate individually on one job, the one 
they are naturally suited to, so that each one pursuing his 
own business becomes a specialist and not a jack-of-all- 
trades. And so indeed the entire state becomes a unity and 
not a society of many units.” 

“Oh yes, this is a matter of less importance than the 
previous one!”!” 

“My dear Adeimantus,” I said, “I tell you we are not 
imposing as many heavy responsibilities on them as one 


12 The ironic pretense of triviality is a typically Platonic way 


of introducing and negotiating a major topic, namely the educa- 
tion of the guardians. 
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might think, but they are all light if they keep to the one 
thing that’s important, as the saying goes, or, rather, not 
important but rather sufficient.” 

“What is this thing?” he asked. 

“Their education and upbringing,” I said. “If they are 
well educated and become decent human beings, they will 
discern all these things easily. There are other matters too, 
which we'll pass over for the moment, such as getting a 
wife, marriage and having children, because as the saying 
goes, they must do all these things as far as possible as 
something shared with their friends.” 

“That would be very right and proper,” he said. 

“And besides,” I said, “if our state once gets off to a 
good start, it proceeds like a growing cycle. For a good 
upbringing and education kept up produces people who 
are naturally good, and good offspring in turn seize upon 
such an education and grow even better than their prede- 
cessors, both as regards their offspring and as regards 
everything else, just as among other animals.” 

“As one would expect,” he said. 

“Well then, to put it briefly: what those in charge of our 
state must cling to so that it is not corrupted through 
carelessness without their noticing it, but must guard 
above all else is this: they must not introduce innovations 
that contravene what is prescribed for physical and intel- 
lectual education, but preserve it as far as possible and feel 
alarm whenever anyone says that: 


presumably leave this matter undiscussed), S. is brought back to 
the topic, and reminded of what he said here, by Adeimantus and 
Polemarchus. 
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Men have a higher regard for the song 
which is the latest the singers bring with them" 


in case there is the common idea that the poet means not 
new songs, but a new form of song and is praising this. We 
must not praise that sort of thing, nor understand that this 
is what the poet means. For one should beware of any 
change to a newfangled kind of music as being extremely 
risky. For the forms of music are nowhere altered without 
affecting the greatest political laws, as Damon in fact says, 
and I believe him.”!® 

“And you can count me in as one of the converted,” said 
Adeimantus. 

“Indeed,” J said, “in my view it seems that that is where 
we must construct the safeguard!® for our guardians: in 
the arts.” 

“Certainly disorderly habits!” of this kind easily creep 
in unawares,” he said. 

“Yes.” I said, “as some part of a game, and as something 
that does no harm.” 

“Nor does it achieve anything,” he said, “other than 
quietly make itself at home in a small way and infiltrates 


thereby putting the emphasis on the moral influence of what is 
sung and on the moral responsibility of those singing (as opposed 
to those hearing) it. 15 On Damon see above, Book 3, n. 69. 

16 Literally “garrison post” (phulaktérion); Plato continues the 
military metaphor from the discussion of the state’s military ca- 
pacity at 422eff.; a correct education is the “garrison” against 
external enemies (as well as internal chaos). 

17 naranomia. Shorey suggests a possible connection with the 
musical meaning of nomos, i.e., “lawless innovation in music” (n. 
ad loc). See also e7. 
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people’s habits and practices. As a result of this it grows 
and encroaches on their business dealings with each other 
and from these dealings indeed it works its way into their 
laws and constitutions with a great deal of licentiousness, 
Socrates, until it finally turns everything in public and 
private life upside down.”'® 

“Well,” I said, “is this really the case?” 

“I think so,” he said. 

“So, as we were saying from the start, right from the 
beginning our youngsters must partake of a more lawful 
kind of play on the grounds that, if it becomes lawless and 
the children likewise, then it will be impossible for their 
children to grow into law-abiding and worthy men?” 

“How can that not be so?” he said. 

“Then indeed whenever the youngsters make a good 
start in their play and admit good order into it through 
their education in the arts—again the opposite to what 
we had just now—it follows them everywhere and fosters 
them and, if there was anything laid down before our state 
came about, it puts it right.” 

“Yes, that is true,” he said. 

“These people even discover conventions of appar- 
ently minor significance which their predecessors lost al- 
together.” 

“Which ones?” 

“Let me give you an example: youngsters should keep 
quiet, as is proper for them, when in the presence of their 
elders; the way they recline and get up at mealtimes; the 


18 For Plato's detailed “historical” scenario on the parallel be- 
tween the decay of artistic expression and the decline of political 
and social life, see Leg. 700a—701d. 
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way they look after their parents; the way they cut their 
hair, their style of dress and their footwear; every aspect 
of their behavior, and all other such things.!® Or do you 
not think so?” 

“I do.” 

“In my view it is silly to legislate for these things. For 
anything laid down by law, verbally or in writing, does not 
happen in my opinion, nor would it last.” 

“How could it?” 

“Well anyway, it’s likely, Adeimantus,” I said, “that in 
whatever direction you set out from your education, ev- 
erything else follows accordingly. Or does like not always 
encourage like?” 

“Certainly.” 

“By way of conclusion then, I think we would say it 
turns out as a single entity, complete and full of vigor, good 
or bad.” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“So for these reasons I for my part would no longer 
attempt to lay down laws about such things.” 

“That is reasonable,” he said. 

“Then for heaven's sake what about all this market busi- 
ness: all the agreements they make with each other about 
contracts all over the market place? Then again, if you 
want, what about contracts with artisans, abuse, assaults, 
the allocation of lawsuits and the establishment of juries? 
Again I imagine, if the paying and exaction of taxes is 
necessary, either in the markets, or the ports and, taking 
everything together, whatever administration is necessary 


19 §. is here advocating the kind of traditional social morality 
outlined (satirically) by Aristophanes in Nub. 961ff. 
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for the markets, the policing of the state, the ports and 
everything else of this kind: are we going to have the stom- 
ach for legislating for them?” 

“Well no,” he said, “it isn’t right to give good decent 
people”! orders, as in my view they will easily discover 
most things for themselves in as far as they need legislat- 
ing for.” 

“Yes, my friend,” I said, “if god grants them the pres- 
ervation of those laws we discussed before.” 

“If not,” he said, “they will spend their lives for ever 
passing such laws and amending them thinking that they 
are going to get the best.” 

“So you are saying,” I said, “that these sorts of peo- 
ple will live like those who are ill and are unwilling to 
escape from a life of poor quality through a lack of self- 
discipline.” : 

“I certainly am.” 

“What’s more, these people end up in a pretty state. 
They gain nothing through medical treatment except to 
make their illnesses more complicated and worse, and if 
someone recommends a medicine to them, they always 
expect to be cured by it.” 

“These are very much typical symptoms of people who 
are ill in this way,” he said. 

“What about this?” I said. “Isn’t one of their unattract- 
ive characteristics to think that when someone tells them 


21 “Good, decent people”: Plato is here appropriating class 
terminology from conventional Athenian society; the guardians 
are here being assimilated to the kadot kayafot, i.e., the tradi- 
tional upper class of Athenian society (see Dover, Greek Popular 
Morality, 41-45). 
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the truth, it is the most hostile thing of all to do, because 
until one stops getting drunk, stuffing oneself, indulging 
in sex, or being idle, neither drugs, nor cautery, nor sur- 
gery, nor even magic spells, nor again amulets or anything 
else of this sort will do the slightest good?” 

“It is not at all attractive,” he said. “Being cross with 
someone who offers good advice has no attraction.” 

“I can see you're no fan of people like this,” I said. 

“Zeus nol” 

“Then you wouldn’t approve if the whole state were to 
do the sort of thing we were talking about just now? Or do 
you not think that those states which are badly governed 
achieve the same as these invalids, when they warn their 
citizens not to change the state’s entire constitution, be- 
cause any one who does will be put to death? Yet whoever 
serves them most agreeably when they are governed in 
this way and gratifies them by flattery, and anticipates their 
wishes, and is clever at fulfilling them, is the one who by 
their account will be a good man, wise in the important 
things and one who will be rewarded by them.” 

“Yes I do think they are doing the same thing,” he said, 
“and I do not approve in any way whatsoever.” 

“There again, what about those who are willing and 
keen to serve such states? Do you admire them for their 
courage and bravadoP””* 

“I do indeed,” he said, “except those who have been 


22 “Bravado” = euchereia. (“The lightheartedness with which 
such politicians rush in where wiser men fear to tread,” Shorey, 
n. ad loc), Subsequent exchanges indicate S.’s ironic sympathy for 
such people. 
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misled by the masses and think they are truly statesman- 
like because they are commended by them.” 

“What do you mean? Do you not feel something for 
these people,” I asked, “or do you think it is possible for a 
man who does not know how to measure, when many such 
people say that he is four cubits tall,” not to think this is 
true about himself?” 

“I am sure it isn’t,” he said. 

“So don't be hard on them, for I am sure that such 
people are the nicest of all who pass laws of the kind we 
were discussing a moment ago and amend them, always 
thinking that they will discover an end to the fraud con- 
tained in business contracts we were just talking about, 
unaware that in reality it is like cutting off the Hydra’s 
head.”* 

“And yet,” he said, “they do nothing else.” 

“Well as far as I’m concerned,” I said, “I would not have 
thought that a true lawgiver would have to bother himself 
with this kind of model when it comes to the laws and 
constitution of either a badly or well run state: in the for- 
mer because they are useless and nothing more, in the 
latter because any one may easily discover some of them 
for himself and the rest follow automatically from their 
past practices.” 

“So what legislation would we still have left over?” he 
asked. 

I replied: “We would have nothing, but for Apollo in 


24 The Hydra was a monster with many heads which Heracles 
had to slay as one of his labors; when one head was cut off, more 
grew in its place. Plato appears to have been the first to use the 
myth as a metaphor. 
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Delphi? there would remain the greatest, the finest and 
the foremost of laws.” 

“Such as?” he asked 

“The foundation of sanctuaries, sacrifices and other 
services paid to the gods, spirits and heroes; then again the 
graves of the dead and all the things those who serve those 
beyond the grave must do to keep them propitious. For 
we indeed understand nothing of such things and in estab- 
lishing our state we shall obey none other, if we have any 
sense, and we shall use no other interpreter, but the god 
of our forefathers. For this god I assume is the interpreter 
for all mankind in such matters and sits at the center of 
the earth on his sacred stone and guides them.”?° 

“Indeed you are right,” he said, “and that’s the way to 
do it!” i 

“So then, son of Ariston, your state would at last seem 
to have been founded. But consider what follows on from 
this: when you have got enough light from wherever, look 
yourself and bring in your brother and Polemarchus and 
the rest, if we manage somehow to see where justice and 
injustice would be in it and in what respect they differ 
from each other, and which of the two a person must ac- 
quire if he is to be successful, and whether or not it will 
elude all gods and men.” 

“Yov’re talking nonsense,” said Glaucon, “for you your- 
self promised to look, on the grounds that it was not per- 
mitted for you not to come to the aid of justice with all the 
power at your disposal.”?/ 


on a personal level (cf. the oracle’s declaration that nobody was 
wiser than S. at Ap. 21a; cf. Phd. 60d). 

26 I.e., Apollo. The stone (omphalos = “navel”) marked the 
center of the earth. 27 At 2.368b7—c3. 
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“Now you mention it, that’s true,” I said, “and I must 
do accordingly; but you must join in too.” 

“Indeed we shall,” he said. 

“Then I hope we shall find it in the following way,” I 
said: “I think that our state is perfectly good, if it has been 
set up in the right way.” 

“It must be,” he said. 

“Then clearly we shall find that it is wise, courageous, 
temperate and just.”28 

“Clearly.” 

“In that case whichever of the qualities we discover 
there, the remaining one will be the one we haven't 
found.” 

“Of course.” 

“Indeed just as in the case of any four other qualities, 
if we were looking for one of them in anything, as soon as 
we first recognized it, that would be sufficient for us. But 
if we had recognized the other three first, by this very fact 
the one we were looking for would have been recognized, 
for clearly there was no longer anything else there except 
the one left behind.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“So too in the case of these qualities, since there hap- 
pen to be four of them, we must look for them in the same 
way, mustn't wep” 

“Obviously!” 

“Well first and foremost I think that wisdom is clearly 
there: and there is something that seems strange about 
w” 


“one man, one job” below at 433a. This is the first mention in 
Republic of the four “cardinal virtues” (see further the introduc- 
tion to Books 1-5, section 1 (Book 4 (b)). 
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“What’s that?” he asked. 

“I think the state we discussed is in fact wise because 
it has been well advised, isn’t that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“And there is another clear fact about good counsel in 
that it is a kind of knowledge. For Lam sure that men don’t 
give good counsel as a result of ignorance, but because of 
their knowledge.”” 

“That is clear.” 

“There are of course many different kinds of knowl- 
edge in our state.” 

“Of course.” 

“Are we then to call our state wise and good in counsel 
because of the knowledge of our carpenters?” 

“No, not because of that: you’d have to call it good at 
carpentry.” 

“Then we must not call the state wise when it deliber- 
ates how to achieve the best because of its knowledge of 
the properties of wood?” 

“Indeed no.” 

“Well what then? Is it the knowledge of the properties 
of bronze, or of anything else like this?” 

“Not of that sort either,” he said. 

“Then it is not to be called wise through the knowl- 

edge of the production of crops from the earth either, but 
this is the science of farming.” 
“practical wisdom,” “prudence” (432a5); and euboulia, “good 
counsel” (428b5, b8, where it is closely associated with epistémé): 
but euboulia has connotations of the practical political advice 
offered by the Boulé, the advisory council in the Athenian, and 
other Greek city-states. 
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“I think so,” he said. 

“Then what about the following?” I said. “Is there any 
knowledge among any of the citizens of the state we have 
just established which is called upon when counsel is 
taken, not for any particular matter in the state but for the 
state as a whole, to determine how it may best deal with 
its own affairs and with other states?” 

“Yes, there is.” 

“What is it,” I asked, “and who has it?” 

“It’s the knowledge of how to guard the state,” he said, 
“and it’s those ruling the state we called perfect guardians 
just now” who have it.” 

“So what then do you call the state on account of this 
knowledge?” 

“Good in counsel,” he said, “and really wise.” 

“So do you think,” I said, “we shall have more copper- 
smiths in our state than true guardians?” 

“Coppersmiths,” he said, “a lot more.” 

“Does that then mean that of all those who are named 
as having knowledge, these guardians will be fewest in 
number?” 

“Yes, by a long chalk.” 

“So it is by virtue of this smallest class and sector of it, 
and in the knowledge that is in it—the leading and govern- 
ing part—that a state that has been constructed by natural 
principles would be wise as a whole; and it looks as if this 
group is naturally the smallest, the group which is entitled 
to have a share in that knowledge which alone of all sorts 
of knowledge should be called wisdom.” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 


30 At 414b. 
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“Indeed somehow we have discovered this one of the 
four, and whereabouts in the state it is established.” 

“To me, at any rate, it seems we have found it ade- 

uately,” he said. . 

“But again let’s take courage itself and its place in the 
state: it’s not very difficult to see why the state should be 
called brave.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Who would label a state cowardly or courageous by 
looking at anything else than that section which leads the 
fighting and military campaigns on its behalf?” 

“Not a single one would look at anything else.” 

“No,” I said, “for I don’t think that the rest of the pop- 
ulation, whether cowardly or courageous, would deter- 
mine whether the state was either one or the other.” 

“No, they wouldn't.” 

“That means that a state is also courageous in a part of 
itself because it has such power within that part which will 
preserve through everything its teaching about things to 
be feared: these things and the sort of things which the 
lawgiver has laid down in our system of education. On the 
other hand isn’t this perhaps what you call courage?” 

“I didn’t exactly get what you said,” he replied; “just tell 
me again.” 

“I am saying that courage is a kind of guarantee of 
safety.” 

“What kind of guarantee?” 

“One which upholds the belief that has come into use 
by law through education concerning dangers, both what 
and what sorts of things they are; but by ‘through every- 
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thing’! I meant the preserving of it in pain as also in plea- 
sure, in passion and in fear, and not expelling it. I am 
willing to give you a comparison to show what I think it 
resembles, if you like.” 

“Yes, please do.” 

“You know, then, that whenever dyers want to dye their 
wool purple, they first of all choose from so many colors 
the one which is the brightest of such a color, then they 
make their preparations and take a good deal of trouble to 
ensure that the wool takes as much of the dye as possible, 
and so they complete the process? Whatever is dyed in this 
way the color becomes fast and no amount washing with 
or without soaps can remove the dye. If the wool is not 
treated like this, you know what happens, whether you use 
this dye or any other color, without the initial prepara- 
tion.” 

“I do,” he said, “they look wishy-washy and pathetic.” 

“Then imagine,” I said, “that we too were working to 
the best of our ability in this way when we were selecting 
our soldiers and educating them in the arts and physical 
education. You shouldn’t suppose that our designs had any 
purpose other than to see to it that they would obey us as 
best they could and absorb the laws like dye, so that their 
beliefs might become colorfast, both about dangers and all 
the rest because they had the right nature and the right 
upbringing; and that those soaps which are remarkably 
effective at cleansing do not wash the dye out: pleasure, 
which is far more effective at doing this than any soda or 
lye, and pain, fear and passion which are far more effective 


31 See b9 above. 
32 For courage as resistance to pleasure, see e.g., La. 191d. 
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than any other soap. Such power and guarantee of a right 

and lawful belief in every respect about what is danger and 

what isn’t I for my part call and regard as courage, unless 
ou have something different to say.” 

“No, I have nothing to say,” he said, “for I think you 
have the view that correct belief about these same matters 
which has come about without education, which is typical 
of animals or slaves, is quite outside the law,?3 and you call 
it something other than courage.” 

“What you say is very true,” I said. 

“Then I accept this as courage.” 

“And accept it, at any rate, as courage relating to the 
citizen,” I said, “and you'll be right to do so. If you wish 
we can go through our discussion of it another time even 
better, but that’s not what we’re looking for right now, but 
for justice. So I think that as far as that inquiry goes, we’ve 
done enough.” 

“Yes you're right,” he said. 

“There are still two things remaining that we must see 
in our state: temperance* and the object of the whole 
enterprise: justice.” 

“That is very much so.” 

“So how could we discover justice so that we would no 
longer have to busy ourselves with temperance?” 

“Indeed I don’t know,” he said, “nor would I have 
wanted to discover that first if that means that we are no 
longer going to examine temperance. So if you want to 
humor me, let’s look at it before the other.” 


33 Reading voyurpov with ADF. 
34 s6phrosuné (see Book 3 n. 27). 
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“Well, I’m very willing to do that,” I said; “It would be 
wrong not to.” 

“So, go ahead with your examination,” he said. 

“We must,” I said. “What’s more, looking at it from this 
angle it’s more like a harmonious matching together than 
the previous two.”°> 

“How is that?” 

“Temperance is a kind of order,” I said, “and control 
over some pleasures and passions in some way, ‘greater 
than itself’ as the saying goes. And there are other expres- 
sions with echoes of this phrase aren’t there?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“But isn’t this phrase ‘greater than itself’ absurd? For 
he who is greater than himself I could suppose also be less 
than himself and vice versa. You see the same person is 
referred to in all these phrases.” 

“Why not?” 

“But it seems to me,” I said, “that this phrase means 
that there is something better in a man with relation to 
his soul, but also something worse, and whenever the bet- 
ter part is naturally in control of the worse, this is what 
‘greater than himself’ means: at any rate it is a term of 
approval. But whenever the better part is less and over- 
whelmed by the mass* of the worse part as a result of a 
bad upbringing or bad company, this is to attribute blame 
as a reproach, and to call someone in this position as ‘less 
than himself,’ and licentious.” 

“Yes that seems to be the case.” 


35 I.e., wisdom and courage (see above, 427e). 


36 plēthos = “crowd, mob”; the use of the word underlines the 
parallelism Plato intends between individual and state. 
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“Now,” I said, “have a look at our new state and you will 
find one of these two in it. For you will rightly say that it 
can be referred to as greater than itself, if that of which 
the better part governs the worse is to be called temperate 
and greater than itself.” 

“Well, I’m looking,” he said, “and you’re right.” 

“And as well as that, many different kinds of passion 
and pleasures and pains are what you would find especially 
in children, women and slaves, and even in many inferior 
types among those so-called free men.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then there are the moderate and temperate kinds, 
which are led with sense and with regard to correct belief, 
and you will come across them in a few people who are 
naturally very good or have been well taught.” 

“That is true,” he said. 

“Then do you see that you have all this in your state and 
that the passion in those many inferior people is under 
control there as a result of the passions and prudence of 
the fair-minded minority?” 

“Yes I do.” 

“If then one should call any state greater than its plea- 
sures and passions, and greater than itself, our state too 
must be so-called.” 

“Undoubtedly, in every way,” he said. 

“And it is temperate in all these respects, isn’t it?” 

“Indeed, very much so,” he said. 

“And if again the same belief exists in another state 
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among both the rulers and their subjects as to who are to 
be their rulers, then this would be found in this state of 
ours. Or do you not think so?” 

“No, I very much agree,” he said. 

“So which of the citizens will you say have this temper- 
ance whenever they are in this situation: the rulers or their 
subjects?” 

“Both, I suppose,” he said. 

“So then you can see,” I said, “that we made a reason- 
able prediction just now that temperance is like some kind 
of a fitting together?” 

“Why is that?” 

“Because it does not operate like courage and wisdom, 
which each exist in one part of the state, the one making 
the state courageous the other making it wise. No, it 
doesn’t work like that; it is distributed literally across the 
whole population and makes the weakest and the strongest 
and those in between sing together in unison,®8 in their 
prudence, if you like, or in their strength, if you like, or 
again in their numbers, or in their resources, or anything 
else like these. The result is that that we would say most 
rightly that this unanimity is temperance, is the natural 
harmony of the worse and the better man as to who should 
rule both in the state and in the individual.” 

“I fully agree with that,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “we’ve had a look at three of the 
qualities, as far as our judgment goes: but whatever could 
the remaining one be which would allow the state to 
share still further in excellence? I think that this is clearly 
justice.” 


38 oyvddovtas . .. raùròv. The musical metaphor is main- 
tained here. 
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“Clearly.” 

“So, Glaucon, we must now surround the covert like 
huntsmen and concentrate to ensure that justice does not 
escape and disappear out of sight, mustn’t we? It’s quite 
clear that it’s somewhere about the place. Have a look; 
keep your eyes peeled and see if you can see it before I do 
and tell me about it.”29 

“If only that were any use,” he said. “But if you will let 
me follow you, since I am capable of only seeing things 

ointed out to me, you will use me very reasonably.” 

“Say a prayer,” I said, “and follow me.” 

“T will,” he said, “just lead the way.” 

“And truly” I said, “the ground seems hard to cross and 
is in shadow. It is quite dark and difficult to make out the 
path. But the fact is we must go on, come what may.” 

“Right, we must go then,” he said. 

So I looked and said: “Look, look, Glaucon! It looks 
as if we have found a track and I don’t think it has com- 
pletely eluded us.” 

“That's good news,” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “we really have been stupid!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It looks, dear boy, as if it has been rolling around in 
front of our feet for ages since we started and we didn’t 
even notice it. We were very silly: like people looking 
sometimes for what they already hold in their hands, and 
we didn’t look in the right direction, but were gazing 


39 The elaborate hunting metaphor extends through to 432e. 
For hunting as a metaphor for intellectual search in Plato, see 
e.g., La. 194b, Leg. 654e, Lys. 218c. 

40 Tou, Iou, a hunting cry of joy (scholiast on Ar, Pax 318). 
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somewhere in the distance; and that is perhaps the reason 
we failed to spot it.” 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

“It’s like this,” I said: “I think that although we were 
talking about it and exchanging views all this time, we 
didn’t understand what we were saying, that in a way we 
were talking about it,” 

“For someone keen to listen, that was a long introduc- 
tion,” he said. 

“Well, listen,” J said, “and see if what I say makes sense. 
What we proposed from the start that we must do right 
the way through, when we were establishing our state, 
that, it seems to me, or some form of it, is justice. We 
proposed, I believe, and we repeated it quite a few times, 
if you recall, that each individual should do the one job, 
from those that are pursued in the state, for which his 
natural capabilities were most suited.”*! 

“Yes, we did say that.” 

“Then again, that each man doing his own business 
and not dabbling in a large number is justice, and we 
have heard many others and have said so ourselves many 
times = 

“We have indeed.” 

“Then, my friend,” I said, “somehow it turns out that 
this is in a sense what justice is: doing your own business. 
You know where I get my proof of this from, don’t you?” 

“No, but do tell me,” he said. 

“It seems to me,” I said, “that of the qualities we’ve 


connotations in Athenian society and politics (see Dover, Greek 


Popular Morality, 188) and the converse equated to being pru- 
dent or just. See also below, 434b6. 
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looked at in our state, temperance, courage and prudence, 
the one remaining is the one that gives them all the ability 
to come into existence and gives security to those that 
come into existence for as long as it is there. And indeed 
we said justice would be the one remaining of them if we 
were to discover the other three.” 

“Yes, that has to be so,” he said. 

“But on the other hand,” I said, “ifit were necessary to 
determine which of these could make our state especially 
good if it was present in it, it would be difficult to decide 
whether it is the unanimity of our rulers and their subjects, 
or the security of lawful belief which has been inculcated 
in our troops with regard to danger, or the lack of it, what- 
ever it is, or the prudence and guardianship in our rulers, 
or the fact that what especially makes our state good is to 
be found in children, women, slaves, freemen, artisans, 
rulers and their subjects: namely that each one being an 
individual would carry out one job and not involve himself 
in any number of them.” 

“It is difficult to decide, of course,” he said. 

“Then it seems that the ability of each individual to do 
his own job in the state is an equal match for the virtue of 
the state in wisdom, temperance and courage.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“So would you then put justice on a par with these 
qualities with respect to the virtue of the state?” 

“Oh yes, absolutely!” 

“Then look at it this way and see if it’s right: you will of 
course instruct the rulers in our state to settle lawsuits?” 


43 At 427e—-28a. 
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“Yes, certainly.” 

“Then when they give their verdicts, will their concern 
be other than this: to make sure that individuals neither 
end up with other people’s belongings, nor are deprived 
of their own?” 

“No, that will be their only concern.” 

“On the grounds that this is just?” 

“YER. 

“So by this argument then it would be agreed that to 
possess and work with one’s own person and property 
would be justice?” 

“That is so.” 

“Now see if you agree with me on this one: if a carpen- 
ter tries to do a cobbler’s work, or vice versa, or if they 
exchange their tools and status, or if the same man tries to 
do both jobs, everything else being swapped around, do 
you think any great harm would come to the state?” 

“No, not at all,” he said. 

“Yet I think that whenever a born craftsman or any 
other wage earner who goes on to better himself in wealth, 
or in the elections for public office, or in strength, or by 
any other such means, and tries to enter the military class, 
or one of the military class tries to get onto the council or 
into the guardian class, even though he is not qualified to 
do:so, and these people exchange their tools and their sta- 
tuses with each other, or whenever the same man tries to 
do all these things at once, then I think this swapping 
about and involvement in a number of activities is fatal to 
the state.” 

“Yes it is, in every way.” 

“Then, there being three classes, this involvement in 
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many activities and swapping about from one to another 
is most detrimental to the state and would be most rightly 
known as extreme evil.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And will you not agree that the greatest villainy against 
one’s own state is injustice?” 

“OF course I will.” 

“Then this is injustice. Again let’s put it like this: if the 
artisan, the auxiliary and the guardian concentrate on their 
own business and each has his own function in the state, 
as opposed to what we were just saying, that would be 
justice and would make the state just.” 

“I can’t imagine it can be anything other than that,” he 
said. 

“Let’s not be too certain about this yet,” I said, “but if 
we are agreed that the notion here can apply reasonably 
well also to each individual member of the populace and 
that that is where justice is, then we shall already have 
reached an agreement. For what else will there be for us 
to say? However if not, then we shall look at something 
else. Now let’s complete the inquiry in which we thought 
that if we were to attempt to look first at something on a 
larger scale where justice may be found, it would be easier 
to see what it is like in one person.44 Indeed we decided 
that this larger entity would be a state, and accordingly we 
began to construct the best we could, fully aware that 
justice would be present in the good one. Therefore let's 
transfer what we found there back to our individual, and 
if we can agree, that'll be fine. But if we discover some- 
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thing else in the individual, then we shall go back to the 
state and evaluate it there, and perhaps by examining 
them side by side and rubbing one against the other, as 
ou do with fire sticks, we may make justice blaze out, and, 
once identified, we may confirm it among ourselves.” 

“Well,” he said, “your argument is methodical and 
that’s the way we must proceed.” 

“So,” I said, “given two objects, one large the other 
small that you would call by the same name, do they ac- 
tually differ from one another in view of the fact that they 
are given the same name, or are they similar?” 

“They're similar,” he said. 

“And so a just man will be no different from a just state 
in terms of the actual concept of justice, but similar in 
fact.” 

“Yes, he will.” he said. 

“But on the other hand we decided a state is just be- 
cause three natural kinds of people in it were doing their 
own business individually; and there again it is temperate, 
courageous and wise because of some other properties 
and conditions of these same kinds of people.” 

“That’s true,” he said. 

“And so, my friend, we will expect the individual like- 
wise, having these same qualities in his own soul, rightly 
to be thought suitable for the same names as the state, 
since he exhibits the same conditions as they do.” 

“That has to be entirely so,” he said. 
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“Ah, there is once again a minor problem, my dear 
fellow, we have hit upon as regards the soul: whether it has 
these three qualities in itself or not.” 

“I don’t think we’ve found a minor one at all,” he said. 
“Perhaps, Socrates, the saying is true, ‘good things are 
difficult.’” 

“So it seems,” I said, “but you know well what I be- 
lieve, Glaucon. We shall never get this precisely from such 
methods as we have been using in our discussion. The way 
leading to it is different, longer and more extensive, al- 
though it is perhaps in keeping with what we've already 
discussed and examined.” 

“Are we not to be content with that?” he asked. “It 
would be quite sufficient for me under the present cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Well then,” I said, “it will certainly do for me.” 

“So don’t flag!” he said, “carry on with your inquiry.” 

“Is it not essential,” I said, “that we agree on this at 
least: that there are the same concepts and character in 
each of us as in the state? I don’t think they could get there 
any other way: for it would be ridiculous to think that pas- 
sion did not occur in our states from individuals who are 
indeed the origin of it, such as across Thrace and Scythia 
and to some extent in the areas to the north; or love of 
learning, which one would claim originated particularly in 


tripartite schema, established for the state, can be applied to the 
individual soul (the second part of the plan outlined way back at 
368c). The validity of the analogy is vital for Plato’s whole argu- 
ment (see further the introduction to Books 1-5, section 2 (iii)). 
As usual, the irony appears to pass S.’s respondent by (c7). 
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the area around us; or the love of money, which one would 
say belongs not least to the Phoenicians and the Egyp- 
tians. "#6 

“Indeed,” he said. 

“So this is the way it is,” I said, “and it’s not difficult to 
discover.” 

“No, indeed” 

“This is now the problem, whether we carry out our 
separate activities with the same faculty, or if there are 
three of them, and we carry out one with one, another with 
another: that is, use one to learn, another when we be- 
come inwardly angry, and again a third when we desire the 
pleasures of food and sex and all those things akin to these. 
Or do we do each of these things one by one with the 
whole soul whenever we set about them? That is what will 
be difficult to determine in a way that is in keeping with 
our argument.” 

“T think so too,” he said. 

“Then let’s attempt to define whether they are the same 
as each other or different.” 

“How?” 

“It is clear that the same faculty cannot do opposite 
things nor experience them in the same respect and in 
relation to the same part all at the same time,*’ so that if 
we find these things happening in them I think that we 
shall know that is was not the same thing, but several 
parts.” 


tion, which subsequently became formalized in logic by Aristotle 
(Int. 17a36-37, Met. 1005b22). The subsequent qualifications 
here made concerning time and respect (cl0ff.) reflect answers 
to common earlier sophistic quibbles, e.g., Ewthyd. 276-77. 
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“All right.” 

“Consider now what I am saying.” 

“Go on,” he said. 

“Is it possible for an object to be stationary and to move 
at the same time in the same respect?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Then let’s agree more precisely to make sure that we 
don’t get into a wrangle somewhere along the line. For if 
one were to say that a man who while standing still, but 
moving his hands and head, is still and moving at the same 
time, I don’t think we would concede that we should ex- 
press it like this, but say that part of him stays still, part of 
him moves: isn’t that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“So too, if he who says this took his ingenuity still fur- 
ther, quibbling that spinning tops, at any rate, are com- 
pletely at rest and moving at the same time when they spin 
but have their pivot fixed on the same spot, or that this 
holds of anything else that goes round in a circle on the 
same spot, we would not agree, because it is not in the 
same respects of themselves that such objects are remain- 
ing still and revolving at that moment; but we would say 
that they have within them the vertical and the circumfer- 
ence and that with respect to the vertical they stand still, 
since they don’t lean in any direction, but with respect to 
the circumference they move in a circle. However, when- 
ever the axis veers to the right or left, or forward or back- 
ward while turning at the same time, then there is no way 
it is standing still.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” he said. 

“Then no argument of this kind will put us off, and 
moreover it will not persuade us in any way that one and 
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the same thing would ever undergo, be or even do oppos- 
ing things at the same time and in the same respect.” 

“It wouldn’t affect me, at any rate,” he said. 

“Nevertheless,” I said, “in order not to be forced to go 
on at great length about all such differences of opinion by 
going through them in detail and confirming that they are 
not true, let’s go ahead on the basis that what we've said 
before is the case, after agreeing that, if at any time it ap- 
pears not to be the case, then everything that results from 
our inquiry will have been invalidated.” 

“Yes, we must do that,” he said. 

“Would you maintain that assent and dissent, the de- 
sire to take something and the refusal to do so, attraction 
and repulsion are all types of mutual opposites,” I asked, 
“whether they are active or passive? You see I don’t think 
the latter will make any difference.” 

“Well, I would say they are opposites,” he said. 

“Well then,” I said, “would you not say that thirst and 
hunger and our appetites generally, and again our con- 
sent and will all belong somewhere to the same categories 
we've already discussed? For example will you not agree 
that the soul of someone who has a desire always longs for 
what it desires, or draws itself toward whatever it wishes 
to possess, or again in so far as it wants something to be 
supplied to it, approves this for itself, like someone making 
a request, reaching out for its realization?” 

“I would.” 

“Another point: shall we not assert that the lack of will 
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or consent, or desire will lead to rejection and repulsion 
from the soul and the opposite of everything we've just 
talked about?” 

“Of course.” 

“Shall we say that there is a category for desires of 
this type: the most obvious of these being thirst and hun- 
ger?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“One for drink and one for food?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then in as far as it is thirst, would it be for something 
more than that for which we say there is a desire in the 
soul? For example thirst is a thirst for a hot or cold drink, 
isn’t it, or for a lot or a little, or in short for a particular 
kind of drink? Or if some heat were present as well as the 
thirst it would arouse a desire for a cold drink in addition; 
and if there were cold, the desire would be for a hot drink, 
wouldn't it? If your thirst is great through the appetite for 
plenty, it will cause a desire for a lot; if there is little the 
desire will be small, won’t it? But thirst itself would never 
turn into a desire for anything other than what it was in- 
tended for by nature: a drink; and the same goes for hun- 
ger and food?” 

“Yes, that’s so,” he said; “each desire by itself is only for 
what is its natural object, but a desire for this or that sort 
is the result of things added.” | 

“Let no one protest,” I said, “that we have not thought 
this through, with the objection that nobody wants a drink 
unless it’s wholesome; nobody wants food that isn’t nour- 
ishing. Because, they claim, everyone wants good things. 
If therefore thirst is a desire, it would be a desire for a 
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wholesome drink, or what ever else is desired, and the 
game goes for the rest.”* 

“Well, perhaps the man who says this has a point,” he 
said. 

“But surely,” I said, “of things which are such as to be 
related to something, some are of such a kind as to be 
related to something else of similar kind, it seems to me; 
but others which are such as to be just themselves are 
related only to something else which is likewise just it- 
self.” 

“I don’t understand,” he said.*9 

“You do understand that ‘the greater’ is a comparative, 
such as ‘to be greater than something’?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Than ‘the smaller?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the ‘much greater’ than the ‘much smaller.’ Isn’t 
that the case?” 

“Yes.” 

“And also ‘the greater in the past than the smaller in 
the past’ and the ‘greater in the future than the smaller in 
the future’P” 

“But of course” he said. 

“It goes on: more in relation to less, double in relation 
to half and all such comparisons. Then again heavier in 
relation to lighter, quicker in relation to slower, and yet 


Greek in a7—b2). The argument proper is resumed at 439a9; in 
the intervening sections S. attempts to explain (with examples) 
logical distinctions between unqualified and qualified objects 
(see the example of knowledge in c6ff.), in order to clarify the 
idea that thirst as such is simply an unqualified desire for drink. 
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again hot in relation to cold and all those things such as 
these are like this are they not?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then what about knowledge? Isn’t it of the same order 
of things? Knowledge in itself is the knowledge of some- 
thing learned in itself, or of whatever one must take the 
object of knowledge to be, but a particular knowledge is 
of a particular kind of thing. I mean for example when 
the knowledge about how to construct houses originated 
didn’t it differ from other skills so as to be called ‘house 
building’?P” 

“Certainly.” 

“It was through being a particular kind of knowledge 
unlike any of the others, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Since it was knowledge of a particular thing, it became 
a particular kind of knowledge itself, didn’t it? And the 
same applies to the rest of the crafts and skills, doesn’t 
cr” 

“Indeed so.” 

“Then,” I said, “you can agree that this is what I meant 
just now,” if you do now understand, that of all the things 
which are related to something, those which are just them- 
selves are related to those which are just themselves, while 
those of a particular sort are related to those of a particu- 
lar sort. Now I am not saying in any way that knowledge 
shares the same qualities as the objects of knowledge such 
that the knowledge of health and sickness is healthy and 
sick itself, or the knowledge of good and evil is good and 
evil. But when knowledge came into being not just as 
knowledge of the thing itself which knowledge is of, 
but of a particular object, for example the healthy and the 
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sick, it became, as a result, a particular kind of knowledge. 
And this is what made it no longer referred to as simply 
knowledge, but as knowledge of a particular kind, that is: 
medicine.” 

“I understand,” he said, “and I think it’s right.” 

“Now as to thirst,” I said, “will you not propose that it 
js one of those things which is what it is by being related 
to something? Thirst is one of these, I imagine.” 

“I will,” he said, “it’s a desire for a drink.” 

“Is there then a particular kind of thirst for a particular 
kind of drink? But thirst of itself is for neither much nor 
little, good or bad, or in short for anything in particular; 
thirst pure and simple is for a drink pure and simple?”?! 

“J agree with you entirely.” 

“So the soul of a thirsty being, in as far as he is thirsty, 
wants to do nothing but drink, craves for it and hankers 
after it.” 

“That is quite clear.” 

“So if anything ever pulls the thirsty soul in a different 
direction there would be something else in it other than 
what is thirsty leading it like a wild animal toward a drink? 
I can assure you that, as we say, the same thing would not 
act in opposition to anything in the same respect of it- 
self, in relation to the same circumstances, at the same 
time.”°? 

“It certainly would not.” 

“Just as it is not right to say of an archer, I think, that 
his hands both thrust the bow away and draw it toward him 


quantity of) drink, which would bring in the reasoning part (see 


d4ff. ). 
52 See above, n. 47. 
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at the same time, but that one hand is the one that thrusts 
it away and the other the one that draws it in.” 

“Yes, I agree entirely,” he said. 

“So can we say that there are times when thirsty people 
don’t want to drink?” 

“Yes indeed,” he said, “a lot of people and fre- 
quently.” 

“What would one say about these people, then?” I 
asked. “That there is no urge in their soul to drink, but 
something which prevents them from drinking, it being a 
different force which overcomes that element which is 
doing the urging?” 

“I think so,” he said. 

“So then, doesn’t the force which prevents such things 
come into play, when it does, as the result of reason? The 
pulling and pushing are additional forces which arise 
through afflictions and illness?” 

“It seems so.” 

“Not without reason,” I said, “will we claim that they 
are two separate forces, differing from each other, on the 
one hand in calling that part of the soul which does the 
calculating the reasoning faculty, and on the other where 
desires such as love, hunger, and thirst are found and 
which is aroused over other passions too, the irrational 
and appetitive, related to certain gratifications and plea- 
sures. 

“No,” he said, “we would think so with good reason.” 

“So then,” I said, “let those be two divisions we have 
distinguished in the soul; now, is the faculty of passion by 
which we grow angry a third one, or would it share its 
characteristics with one of the other two?” 
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“Perhaps the second one,” he said, “the appetitive fac- 
ulty.” 

“Well,” I said, “I once heard a story, and I believe it, 
that Aglaion’s son Leontius®? was coming up from Piraeus 
along the foot of the northern wall on the outside* and he 
noticed some corpses lying beside the executioner. He 
felt the desire to look at them at one moment and turned 
away in disgust at the next. For a time he struggled and 
covered his face; then, overcome by his desire he opened 
his eyes wide and ran toward the corpses. “Look for your- 
self, you wretches,” he shouted, “and fill yourselves with 
an image of the beautiful.” 

“Pye heard that one too,” he said. 

“Yet this story,” I said, “shows that passion some- 
times does battle with our desires, as one thing against 
another.” 

“Yes, it does indeed,” he said. 

“Don’t we see this in many places elsewhere,” I said, 
“when desires force someone to do things contrary to rea- 
son, he reviles himself and grows angry with the violent 
force inside him and, as if there are two parties wrangling, 
such a person’s passion becomes an ally of his reason? But 
when passion has made common cause with your desires 
to act against reason, when reason forbids—I think you 
would say that you deny such a thing ever having arisen 
inside yourself and I think you would say it had never hap- 
pened to anyone else.” 


were built to give Athens a strategic corridor connecting with its 
port, Piraeus. 

55 The executioner was presumably in the process of throwing 
the bodies into a pit (a deep ravine outside the walls). 
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“Indeed no by Zeus!” he said. 

“Then what about when someone thinks he is doing 
wrong?” I asked. “Is it not a fact that the more high- 
minded he is the less he is able to become angry, even if 
he is suffering from hunger and cold and anything else of 
this kind at the hands of that man who he may think is 
doing these things rightly and, as [have been saying, won't 
his passion not want to get aroused against him?” 

“That is true,” he said. 

“But what of when a person thinks he is being wronged? 
Does his spirit not seethe inside him, rage and ally itself 
with what he believes to be right? Doesn’t it suffer be- 
cause of hunger and cold and all such things, and, by en- 
during, overcome them without ceasing from noble acts 
until it achieves its end, or dies, or, like the dog called to 
heel by the shepherd, calms down and is brought back to 
itself by reason and so is pacified?” 

“I think it is very much as you say,” he said. “Moreover, 
in our state we make our auxiliaries, like dogs, obedient to 
our rulers who are, so to speak, shepherds of the state.” 

“Then you have grasped my meaning beautifully,” I 
said, “but I wonder if you have considered the following 
in addition.” 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“That the opposite of what we were just saying about 
the passionate part is true. For then we thought that it was 
something appetitive, but now we are saying that, far from 
it, in the struggle within the soul it is far more likely to take 
up arms on the side of reason.” 

“I agree in every way,” he said. 
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“Is it then different from it, or is it some aspect of the 
rational, so that there are two, not three faculties within 
the soul, one rational, one appetitive? Or, just as in the 
state, there are three classes which would hold it together: 
the moneymaking, the auxiliary and deliberative, so too 
in the soul passion is the third class which is naturally 
auxiliary to the rational, unless it is destroyed by a bad 
upbringing?” 

“It must be a third one,” he said. 

“Yes,” I said, “if it is shown to be something other than 
the rational faculty just as it was shown to be different 
from the appetitive.” 

“Well it’s not difficult to demonstrate,” he said. “You 
can be sure to find this in children because at birth they 
are immediately full of spirit, but some seem to me never 
to have any share of reason, although most of them do 
sometime later.” 

“Yes, by Zeus!” I said, “well said. Again one can see in 
animals that what you were saying is true. In addition to 
all this and, as we said before, J think, Homer’s line will 
bear witness: 


‘He struck his breast and rebuked his heart’ 


for here Homer has clearly described the part which has 
calculated the better or worse course upbraiding the ix 
rational passionate part, as one entity upbraiding another 
separate one.” 

“You are absolutely right,” he said. 


be heard by the young. Here it serves as a simple illustration of 
interactions of different parts of the human soul. 
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“Well then,” I said, “I think we have just about man- 
aged to swim through that®’ and we are reasonably agreed 
that that there are the same classes, and the same number 
of each, in the state as in the soul of each individual.” 

“There are.” 

“And does it not now follow of necessity that as our 
state is wise and in what respect it is so, so the individual 
is wise in that respect also?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Is the state courageous in the same respects and man- 
ner as an individual, and do both have everything required 
for virtue in the same way?” 

“This must be so.” 

“In that case, Glaucon, I think we can agree that a man 
is just in the same way as a state is just.” 

“That too is completely inevitable.” 

“But surely at no point have we lost sight of the fact 
that the state with its three classes is just by virtue of each 
class seeing to its own affairs within it.” 

“No, I don’t think we have,” he said. 

“We must also remember that each of us too, in whom 
each of the faculties within him performs its own function, 
will be just and seeing to his own business.” 

“Yes, we must remember that,” he said. 

“Is it then fitting for the rational to govern, as it is wise 
and has forethought for the whole of the soul, and for the 
passions to be subject to and an ally of it?” 


57 The first appearance in Republic of swimming as a meta- 
phor for progress through argument, which becomes prominent 
later in the need to deal with the successive “waves” of argument 
(Books 5 and 6). 
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“Certainly,” 

“Then as we were saying,” won't a combination of the 
mental and physical make them harmonious, tuning and 
nurturing the one with fine literature and learning, relax- 
ing, encouraging and civilizing the other? with harmony 
and rhythm?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Indeed when these two have been nurtured in this 
way and have truly learned their own business and have 
been educated, they will take control of the appetitive side 
where the largest part of the soul is situated in each indi- 
vidual and is naturally most greedy for material things. 
They will watch in case, by being filled with so-called 
physical pleasures and becoming large and strong, it won't 
perform its proper functions and will attempt to enslave 
and rule the things that this very class should not, and 
altogether turn everyone's whole life upside down.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Then would these two be best,” I asked, “to guard 
against external enemies on behalf of the whole soul and 
body, one by its counsel, the other by its defensive mea- 
sures, following its ruler and carrying out the ruler’s inten- 
tions courageously?” 

“Yes, they would.” 

“Also, in my opinion, we shall call each and everyone 
brave in this latter part of his nature, when through pain 
and pleasure the spirited part of him keeps firmly to what 
he has been taught he must fear and what not, by the 
dictates of reason.” 


58 At 3.44 1le—-412a 


59 “The one . . . the other”: i.e., referring back to to logistikon 
and to thiumoeides (441e2, 5). 
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“That is right,” he said. 

“And wise in that small part which ruled® in him and 
passed on those instructions, that part moreover having an 
understanding of what is beneficial to each of the three 
classes individually and the whole of them in common.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then what about this: isn’t he called temperate by 
virtue of the friendship and harmony of these same parts 
when the ruling part and the two subject to it agree to- 
gether that the rational must be the ruler, and they do not 
argue with it?” 

“Temperance,” he said, “is certainly nothing other than 
this, in the state and in the individual.” 

“Well then indeed, as we have been saying repeatedly, 
it’s through this and in this way that the just man will be 
just.” 

“That has to be true.” 

“What then?” I asked. “Has justice in any way become 
blurred, so as to stop us seeing it as anything other than 
what we have discovered in our state?” 

“I don’t think so,” he said. 

“No, because we could make perfectly sure whether 
there is still any dispute about this in our soul in this way: 
by advancing commonplace comparisons to test it.” 

“Such as?” 

“For example, if we had to come to an agreement about 
that state and the man who was similar to it in character 
and upbringing. If such a man had received a deposit of 
gold or silver, would he seem the sort of person to steal it? 


60 Past tense, “because the instructions must be given before 
they can be obeyed.” (Adam, n. ad loc). 
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Who do you think would consider that he, rather than men 
not of this sort, would do such a thing?”®! 

“No one,” he said. 

“And in the case of temple robbery, theft and treason, 
whether in the private domain among friends, or at large 
in public, he would be excluded, wouldn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what's more, he would not be in any way untrust- 
worthy either as regards his oaths or other agreements.” 

“How could he be?” 

“Again adultery, neglect of one’s parents and failure to 
do service to the gods are characteristic of every other 

erson rather than such as one as this.” 

“Yes indeed,” he said. 

“Isn’t the reason for all this that every one of his facul- 
ties within him is performing its own functions of ruling 
or being ruled?” 

“Yes, that and nothing else.” 

“Are you still looking for justice to be something other 
than this power which produces men and states such as 
this one?” 

“No, by Zeus!” 

“Then our perfect dream is realized, which as soon as 
we began to construct our state, we said we suspected 
would, by some divine guidance, result in the origin and 
a pattern of justice. ”6? 

“I agree with that in every way.” 


61 The trustworthiness of the just man in guarding deposits 
recalls Polemarchus’ attempt at a definition of justice in Book 
1.333c8. 

62 At 432d~33b4. 
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“And so, Glaucon, it actually was—and this is why it 
was so helpful—a sort of image of justice that it is right 
that a man who has an innate gift for cobbling should stick 
to his last and not do anything else, and a carpenter like- 
wise, and so on with the rest.” 

“So it would seem.” 

“And it’s true that justice, it seems, was something of 
this kind, but not something to do with a person’s external 
activities, but the internal ones, that are really to do with 
one’s self and one’s own functions. A man does not allow 
the individual faculties within him to get involved in the 
functions of others, nor the parts of the soul to meddle 
with each other, but he puts what are really his own inter- 
ests in good order, directs and disciplines himself, be- 
comes a friend to himself and arranges those three ele- 
ments together like, simply, the three defining notes of the 
scale, lower, upper and middle, and any others that hap- 
pen to lie in between. He binds these all together and 
from many elements becomes in every respect a unity, 
temperate and harmonious; then and only then should he 
act, if he is having anything to do with the earning of 
money, or looking after his physical needs, or any business 
of the state, or his own private business arrangements: in 
every one of these he evaluates them and calls his activity 
as just and fair which preserves and helps to complete this 
state of affairs. The understanding which oversees this 
activity he calls wisdom, while the unjust action is that 
which would continually ruin all this, and the belief which 
oversees it, ignorance.” 


63 The first mention in Republic of the key polarity “knowl- 
edge” (epistémé) and “belief” (doxa); see e.g., 6.506Ff. 
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“Socrates,” he said, “what you are saying is utterly 
true.” 

“Well then,” I said, “if we were to say we have found 
the just man and state, and what thing justice actually is 
in them, I don’t think we would be far wrong,” 

“No indeed, by Zeus,” he said. 

“Shall we say it then?” 

“Let's say it.” 

“So be it,” I said. “Now after that, I think we need to 
look at injustice.” 

“Evidently.” 

“So doesn’t it have to be infighting among these three 
categories: involvement in multiple activities, meddling 
in one another’s functions and insurrection of some part 
against the whole of the soul to take control where it 
doesn’t belong, whereas its nature is such that it should be 
tsubordinate to the ruling element}?°4 Something of this 
sort, I think, we will say, and that the confusion and drift- 
ing about of these is injustice, licentiousness, cowardice, 
ignorance and, in a nutshell, every evil.” 

“It is indeed,” he said. 

“So are doing wrong and being unjust, and again doing 
right in fact already absolutely clear, if this is what is meant 
by injustice and justice?” 

“How do you mean?” 


64 The text is corrupt, but the general sense is clear. Slings 
adopts the MSS readings. 


6rov Ò ad Sovvevew .. . övre ADF: TÔ Ò ov Sovdeve 
. ovre Burnet: alii alia 
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“The fact,” I said, “that they do not differ at all from 
healthy cases and diseased ones, since the one is physical 
and the other mental.” 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“Well I suppose that healthy activity promotes health, 
and unhealthy activity leads to illness.” 

“Yes.” 

“That means doing right leads to justice and doing 
wrong leads to injustice, doesn’t it?” 

“Of course it does.” 

“To create health is to make the parts of the body con- 
trol each other and be controlled by each other naturally; 
while to bring about sickness is caused when to rule and 
be ruled by each other happens unnaturally.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“Consequently this means that to create justice is to set 
up the parts of the soul to rule and be ruled by each other 
naturally and injustice is to rule and be ruled by each other 
unnaturally, doesn’t it?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Then it seems that virtue would be a kind of health, 
beauty and good condition of the soul, while sickness is 
evil, a disgrace, a weakness.” 

“That is so.” 

“So too, good habits lead to the acquisition of virtue, 
bad ones to vice, don’t they?” 

“They must do.” | 

“Then what remains for us to do, it seems, is to consider 


65 Anticipated in Cri, 47d-e. 
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whether it is beneficial to do just deeds and cultivate good 
habits and be just, whether you are observed or not, or to 
be wrong and unjust, provided you go unpunished, and 
don’t improve by punishment.” 

“Well, Socrates,” he said, “the question now looks ri- 
diculous to me at least, now that both of these states are 
seen to be such as we have described them: if it seems that 
life cannot be lived when the natural condition of the body 
is destroyed, not even if you have all manner of food and 
drink, wealth and power, but that life would apparently 
still be worth living if one does whatever one wishes, any- 
thing except that which gets us away from evil and injus- 
tice and brings justice and virtue, and the natural state of 
that thing by which we live® is upset and destroyed.” 

“It is ridiculous,” I said, “nevertheless since we have 
got so far as to be able to see very clearly how things are, 
we mustn't flag and give up.” 

“Indeed, by Zeus!” he exclaimed, “the very last thing is 
to give up.” 

“Come on then so that you can see how many kinds of 
injustice there are,” I said, “or at least those that I think 
are worth looking at.” 

“I’m following you,” he said, “just tell me.”© 

“Indeed,” I said, “it appears, looking from a watch- 
tower, as it were, since we have reached this point in our 
discussion, that virtue has one form, but evil has countless 
forms and there are four of these worth mentioning.” 


eimantus in 2,357a—67e, which Glaucon, at least, now considers 
that S. has met with the soul/body analogy (a5—b4). 

67 J.e., the soul. 

68 For Glaucon as “follower,” see 432c3-4. 
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“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“There are as many varieties of constitutions of specific 
types, 1 said, “as perhaps there are varieties of the soul.” 

“How many?” 

“Five of each,” I said. 

“Tell me, what are they?” he asked. 

“I reckon,” I said, “that one variety of constitution 
would be the one we have already discussed, but it could 
be called by two names: when one man stands out among 
the rulers, it is called a monarchy; when there are more 
than one, an aristocracy.” 

“Thats true,” he said. 

“This then is one form I mean,” I said. “For whether 
there are several or only one in power, they could not re- 
move any of the laws of the state of any importance as long 
as they stick to the upbringing and education we have 
discussed.” 

“It doesn’t seem likely,” he said. 
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“It is this kind of state and constitution, and the corre- 
sponding kind of man, I call good and right. If this kind is 
right, the rest are evil and wrong as regards the internal 
administration of their states and the way they train the 
souls of their private citizens. They can be grouped into 
four types of deficiency.” 

“Indeed, which are they?” Glaucon asked. 

Well I was going to relate in order how I thought each 
of them had changed into different forms from each other; 
but Polemarchus, who was sitting a little distance away 
from Adeimantus, stretched out his hand and catching 
hold of his cloak by the shoulder from above he pulled 
Adeimantus toward him, and leaning forward whispered 
something in his ear of which all we heard was “Shall we 
let it go then,” he said, “or what?” 

“Certainly not,” said Adeimantus, this time out loud.! 

And I said: “What exactly is this you won't let go of?” 


assertive than his brother Glaucon, who at a6 appears prepared 
meekly to follow S.’s lead. Adeimantus and Polemarchus prevent 
S. from leaving the ideal constitution and passing on to others, a 
move which is now postponed until Books 8-9. Structurally along 
digression, Books 5-7 actually contain the philosophical core of 
Republic. 
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“You!” he said. 

“What?” I said. “What exactly do you mean?” 

“You seem to us to be losing your grip on things,” he 
said, “and you’ve cheated us out of an entire section of the 
discussion, not some trivial part of it, so as not to have to 
explain it to us: and you think you can get away with it by 
stating casually that of course as regarding women and 
children it is completely clear that the property of friends 
will be held in common,”? 

“Well, Adeimantus,” I asked, “wasn’t I right?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but this word ‘right’ as in everything 
else needs discussing: how is this common ownership go- 
ing to work? There could be many ways of doing it, you 
know. So don’t pass over the topic you have been talking 
about, as we have been waiting for some time thinking you 
would presumably make some mention of the procreation 
of children: how they will be born, and once born how they 
will be brought up, including the whole of this common 
ownership of women and children which you were talking 
about. We think, you see, that it has an important bear- 
ing on whether a state has been constituted correctly or 
wrongly: indeed it makes all the difference. So as you are 
now taking another constitution in hand before you have 
an analyzed these matters adequately, we resolved, as you 
heard just now, not to let you go before you’ve explored 
all these matters just as you did the rest.” 

“And you can take it that this gets my vote too,” said 
Glaucon. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Thrasymachus, “you can take 
it that this resolution has unanimous support, Socrates.” 


and S.’s complaint about “starting from scratch” (a8 below) sug- 
gests a new start reminiscent of the beginning of the dialogue. 
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“Think what you’ve done by laying into me like this,” I 
said. “Think of how much discussion about the state you 
are setting in motion again as if we were starting from 
scratch. And to think how pleased I was myself at how 
much ground we had already covered and delighted if 
anyone accepted what was said at that point and allowed 
jt to stand. What you have now demanded that I do, don’t 
you realize what a hornet’s nest of a debate you're stirring 
up? When I realized this just now, I let it pass in case it 
should produce a vast swarm.” 

“What of it?” said Thrasymachus. “Do you think these 
people have come here now to prospect for gold, but not 
listen to our discussion?” 

“Yes,” I said, “as long as it’s of a reasonable length.” 

“To those with any sense, Socrates, the whole of their 
life would be a reasonable amount of time to listen to 
such discussions,” said Glaucon. “But don’t worry about 
us; don’t fight shy of answering our questions as you ex- 
plain your views on what common ownership our guard- 
ians will have regarding the women and children, and their 
upbringing in their earliest years, and the intervening pe- 
riod between their birth and education, which certainly 
looks to be the most laborious. So try to explain to us how 
it should come about.” 

“It isn’t easy to explain, my dear fellow” I said. “It ad- 


5 A proverbial expression for people who ignore the matter in 
hand to go after more immediately attractive diversions. A char- 
acteristically forceful (and final) intervention by Thrasymachus; 
the expression, and putting the words into Thrasymachus’ mouth, 
recalls S.’s words at 1.336e4—9, where, in reply to Thrasymachus, 
he rates the search for justice above that for gold. 
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mits of many doubts: even more than the matters we dis- 
cussed before. For I can assure you that one might refuse 
to believe what we’re proposing is possible, and even if it 
were actually to turn out to be so, even here there might 
be disbelief as to whether it is for the best. For this reason 
{ feel a certain reluctance to touch on these matters in case 
the discussion looks like wishful thinking, my friend.” 

“Don't hold anything back. Your audience is neither 
lacking in judgment or trust, nor ill-disposed toward 

ou. 
And I said: “My dear fellow! Is your intention by any 
chance to encourage me?” 

“It is,” he said. 

“Well you’re actually doing the complete opposite,” I 
said, “because if I were confident that I myself know what 
Į am talking about, encouragement would be fine. Among 
intelligent people and friends I can be sure and confident 
that I know how to tell the truth about both highly impor- 
tant and personal issues. However when I’m not confident 
and at the same time I’m trying to find the right way to ex- 
press myself, as indeed I am right now, it is nerve-racking 
and tricky, not in fear of being thought of as ridiculous, for 
that really is childish; but afraid of being misled in the 
truth not only myself, but also, having dragged my friends 
down with me, I shall find myself in a position which is the 
last place in which one ought to be deceived. I bow myself 
down before Adrasteia,® Glaucon, because of what I am 
about to say. You see, I really do suppose it a lesser misde- 
meanor to become the involuntary murderer of someone 
than to lead people astray about principles of what is fine 
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and good and just. This then is a risk that it is better for 
ou to face among your enemies than your friends, so that 
ou do well to encourage me.” 

Glaucon laughed and said: “Well, Socrates, if we suffer 
any damage as a result of our discussion, we acquit you, as 
we would in a case of murder, as untainted’ and as no 
deceiver of us. So, take courage then, off you go!” 

“Well certainly in that case,” I said, “the acquitted goes 
away cleared of the charge, as the law says, and if that is 
reasonable in that instance, so it is in this one.” 

“Then go on,” he said, “on that assumption, at any 
rate.” 

“Indeed,” I said, “I must now go over some of the 
ground again which perhaps we should have discussed in 
sequence.’ Perhaps, after going through the man’s role 
thoroughly it would be right to go through the woman’s,? 
especially as that is what you are demanding. For men 
born and educated in the way we have discussed, accord- 
ing to our teaching have no other right to possess and 
make use of children and women than to follow that direc- 
tion in which we set them at the beginning. We tried, I 
think, in our discussion to set our men up as guardians of 
a flock.” 

"Yes. 

“Then let’s follow that by allowing them pretty much 


8 See 450a7—b3 and n. 3 above, for S.’s disingenuous excuse 
for postponing the detailed discussion. 

9 Possibly an allusion to the mimes of Sophron (fifth century) 
which were divided into male and female. 
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the same birth and upbringing and see whether or not that 
suits our purpose.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Like this: do we think that female guard dogs should 
join in guarding whatever the males do, take part in hunt- 
ing and do everything else in common; or should the fe- 
males stay indoors and look after the house, being incapa- 
ble, owing to their producing and bringing up the puppies, 
while the males do the hard work and have the entire care 
of the flocks?” 

“They should do everything together,” he said, “except 
that we treat the females as weaker and the males as stron- 

er. 

“Is it possible then,” I asked, “to use an animal for the 
same tasks if you don’t give it the same nurture and train- 
ing?” 

“No, it isn't.” 

“Then if we use women and men for the same job, we 
must also give them the same training.” 1° 

“Yes.” 

“We gave the men cultural and physical training.” 

“Yes.” 

“That means that in addition to these two sorts of train- 
ing, we must also give the women instruction in warfare 
and use them the same way as men in war.” 


sense. Aristotle notes this specific weakness at Pol. 1264b4-6, 
in the course of a wide-ranging criticism of Republic (Pol. 2, 
chs. 1-2). At 466d5-7 Plato appears to realize that the argument 
by analogy on its own is not adequate. On Plato and the role 
of women in the state, see the introduction to Books 1-5, section 
2 (iv). 
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“That would seem a reasonable conclusion.” 

“Now,” I said, “perhaps many of the things we are now 
discussing which are contrary to tradition would look ab- 
surd if they are pursued in the way they are described.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“What do you think is the most ridiculous?” I asked. 
“It’s surely quite clear that it’s the women exercising naked 
in the gymnasia alongside the men, not just the young 
ones, but also those past their prime, like the old men at 
their training despite their wrinkles and the fact that it’s 
no pleasant sight; yet they love their exercise.” 

“Zeus, yes! That really would look silly in present day 
circumstances.” 

“Since we've started our discussion, we mustn't be 
afraid of the gibes from the smart set, must we: the many 
sorts of things they may say when such changes take place 
in both this kind of physical exercise and cultural activity, 
and not least in weapon handling and horse riding?” ™ 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Well, since we've begun our discussion, we must pro- 
ceed to the harsh reality of the law by demanding that they 
don’t give us their usual stuff, but be serious, and remind 
them that it is not so long since the Greeks thought it 
shameful and ridiculous, as the majority of foreigners do 
now, to see men naked, and that when the Cretans first 
began to exercise naked, followed by the Spartans, the wits 


taking over the running of the city and introducing common prop- 
erty. “Weapons handling” and “horse riding”; terms also used to 
refer respectively to the male genitals and sexual intercourse (see 
also 454el1). 
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of the day made fun of all this. Or perhaps you don’t think 
sop? 

“Yes I do.” 

“Well then, when it appeared better to those taking 
part in all this, I think, to undress rather than to cover 
up, then what was ridiculous to the eye vanished away 
when discussion of the matter showed it was best; and this 
showed that the man who thinks that anything other than 
baseness is ridiculous is a fool, as is he who tries to make 
a joke at the sight of anything except that of what is foolish 
and bad, and conversely, is serious about any mark of what 
is beautiful other than the good.” 

“I agree in every way,” he said. 

“We must agree, mustn’t we, in the first place on 
whether our ideas are possible or not, and allow for some- 
one fond of a joke, or someone serious minded who wants 
to debate whether female human beings actually have the 
natural attributes in common with the male sex for all 
activities, or none at all, or some of them, but not others. 
Then on the question of war, which group are they in? 
Wouldn’t it be best to start in this way, and so be likely also 
to make the best ending?” 

“Yes, very much so,” he said. 

“Are you willing,” I asked, “for us to debate against 
each other on behalf of the others so that the arguments 
from the other side don’t go undefended?” 

“There’s nothing to stop us,” he said. 


12 Thuc. 1.6.5-6 says that the practice was introduced by the 
Spartans, 

13 Putting the case for a hypothetical opponent is a rhetorical 
device used by Plato elsewhere, e.g., Resp. 1.365c7ff., Cri. 50aff., 
Tht. 166-67. 
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“Then let’s say this on their behalf: “Socrates and Glau- 
con, there’s no need for others to argue with you, since you 
yourselves agreed at the founding of the state which you 
were setting up, that every citizen must each engage in 
one job to which he is innately suited.’””“4 

“We did, I think; yes, we did.” 

“So are there not aspects where a woman is by nature 
completely different from a man?” 

“How can she not be different?” 

“So is it appropriate to assign different jobs to each of 
them according to their innate ability?” 

“Certainly.” 

“So how can you not now be wrong and contradict 
yourselves by asserting that men and women must do the 
same jobs despite being naturally very different from each 
other?’ Have you any defense against this, you splendid 
fellow?” 

“As this is out of the blue, it’s not very easy,” he said. 
“But I shall ask you, and I am indeed asking you to inter- 
pret our side of the debate as well, whatever it is.” 

“This is precisely what I was afraid of, Glaucon, when 
I foresaw this and many other problems a while ago, and 
it’s why I was reluctant to get onto the law about the pos- 
session of women and the upbringing of children.” 

“Zeus, no!” he said, “I don’t think it is easy.” 

“It isn’t,” I said, “I can tell you; but it goes like this: if 
you fall into a small swimming pool or into the middle of 
the greatest ocean, you swim regardless.” 


14 At 2.369e-70c 
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“Of course.” 

“So we must swim too and try to rescue ourselves from 
the argument, whether we're expecting some dolphin to 

ick us up, or some other unlikely form of rescue, mustn't 
weris 

“It looks like it,” he said. 

“Come on then,” I said, “let’s see if we can find the way 
out. We do agree that people of differing natural abilities 
must do different jobs. Men and women are different by 
nature. But now we are saying that these different natures 
must do the same job. That’s the case against us, isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“My, what a wonderful thing the force of the art of 
disputation can be, Glaucon!” I said. 

“Why is that?” 

“Because,” I said, “many people seem to me to fall into 
it, even unwillingly, and think that they are not arguing, 
but having a conversation, because of their inability to look 
at the subject under discussion by dividing it up into cat- 
egories, but pursue literally the contradiction in what has 
been stated, practicing eristic and not dialectic on each 
other.”!6 : 

“Yes,” he said, “this fault indeed applies to many peo- 
ple, but you’re not saying this extends to us in our present 
discussion, are you?” 


as opposed to “having a conversation” (dialegesthai) or “dialectic” 
which is cooperative discussion aimed at discovering the truth. 5. 
is saying here that they are in danger of falling into disputation 
by arguing both sides of the thesis (that men and women can and 
cannot do the same tasks) without first sufficiently defining their 
terms, as S. goes on to demonstrate. 
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“Absolutely,” I said. “At any rate there is the risk that 
we unconsciously fasten upon opposing arguments.” 

“How?” 

“In that we are pursuing very boldly and contentiously 
on a literal level the idea that people of a different nature!” 
should not find themselves performing the same func- 
tions. But we did not consider at all what type of differ- 
ence and sameness of nature we had in mind and what was 
our aim in reaching a definition when we assigned differ- 
ent tasks to different natures, but the same tasks to the 
same nature.” 

“No, we didn’t take that into account,” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “that means, apparently, that we can 
ask ourselves whether bald people share the same natural 
make up as those with full heads of hair, or the opposite, 
and when we agree it’s the opposite, if bald men are cob- 
blers we cannot Jet those with hair be cobblers, or if it’s 
those with hair who are the cobblers, we mustn’t allow the 
bald ones to be so.” 

“But that would be absurd,” he said. 

“Is it absurd for any other reason,” I asked, “than that 
earlier we did not specify in every sense those natures that 
are the same and those that are different? We only kept to 
that form of difference and similarity which directed us 
toward the functions themselves. We meant, for example, 
that a man and a woman whose souls have an aptitude for 
medicine have the same nature: or do you not think so?” 

“I do.” 


17 Reading Baiter’s conjecture rò rHv aAAnV dvow. For a 
defense of the MSS reading, see Slings, Critical Notes on Plato's 
Politeia, ad loc. 
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“Whereas those natures inclined toward medicine and 
those inclined toward carpentry are different.” 

“In every way, I would say.” 

“And doesn’t the same go for the two sexes, male and 
female? If they appear different with regard to some trade 
or other job we shall agree that we must assign them sep- 
arately, but if they appear to be different only in that the 
female conceives, while the male fathers the child, then 
we Shall say that nothing has yet been discovered to say 
that a woman is different from a man in relation to what 
we are talking about, so we shall still think that our guard- 
ians and the women should do the same job.”!® 

“Yes, rightly so,” he said. 

“After that then won’t we compel the person who holds 
the opposite view to instruct us on this very point: in re- 
spect of which skill or job concerned with running the 
state are the natures of a man and a woman not the same 
but different?” 

“That’s fair, at any rate.” 

“Perhaps then, as you were saying a little while ago," 
the other person too may say that it is not easy to give 
adequate expression to one’s opinion on the spot, but after 
some reflection it is not difficult.” 

“He may do.” 

“Do you want us then to ask the one who argues against 
this view to go along with us if we can somehow demon- 
strate to him that there is no job exclusive to women in the 
running of our state?” 

“Yes certainly.” 


18 For S,’s argument here, see the introduction to Books 1-5, 
section 1 (Book 5 (a)). 19 At 453c7-9. 
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ce 


Right, come on then,’ we shall say to him ‘give us an 
answer: was this what you meant by someone being natu- 
rally suited to a job, another not, namely that the first 
learns easily, the other with difficulty? That the first after 
brief instruction would be able to discover much tor him- 
self on the basis of what he has learned, but after long 
instruction and practice the other would not even keep 
hold of what he has learned? Again that the physical pow- 
ers of the first would adequately serve the needs of his 
mind, but those of the second man would hold him back. 
So are there any other factors than these by which you 
would distinguish the one who is naturally suited to each 
of these functions, and the one who isn’t?” 

“No one will disagree with that,” he said. 

“Do you then know of anything practiced by human 
beings in which the male sex is not superior to the female 
in all these aspects? Or do we have to string it out by 
mentioning weaving and looking after the baking and the 
cooking where the female sex has a reputation, though if 
outclassed, they are the most absurd of all?” 

“What you say is true,” he said; “the one sex is truly 
surpassed in everything, so to speak, by the other. How- 
ever there are a lot of women who are superior to men in 
a lot of ways, but on the whole what you say holds true.” 

“In that case there is no job among those who serve the 
state which is given to a woman because she is a woman, 
nor any to a man because he is a man, but the natural 
aptitudes are distributed similarly between the two sexes, 
and a woman has as much a share in all the jobs depending 
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on her nature as a man does, but for all of them the female 
is weaker than the male.”2? 

“Very much so.” 

“Shall we then give all the jobs to the men and none to 
the women?” 

“How could we?” 

“Well it’s possible, I think, as we shall see, that one 
woman may have a natural aptitude for medicine, another 
won't; one will be suited to the arts, but another one 
won't.” 

“Of course.” 

“Is one woman not suited to physical exercise and fight- 
ing, and another unwarlike, with no inclination for physi- 
cal exercise?” 

“T think so.” 

“What about this: is one keen on the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, while another hates it? And again is one spirited 
while another is lackluster?” 

“Yes, this is true.” 

“Then one woman can be a suitable type for a guardian, 
another can’t, or did we not select such a temperament for 
our male guardians as well?”#! 

“Yes we did.” 

“Then a woman will have the same nature in respect of 
becoming a guardian of our state as a male, except in so 
far as she is feebler rather than stronger.” 

“It seems so.” 

“Then we must select women of this kind to live in and 


ing the general point that the physical weakness of women is a 
relevant factor in all activities (see 451e1-2, 456a10—11). 
21 At 2.374e4ff. 
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protect the state together with men of this sort, if they are 
competent and share a similar nature.” 

“Very much so.” 

“That means we must give the same jobs to those of 
similar nature, mustn’t we?” 

“Yes, they must do the same.” 

“In that case we have come round to our previous posi- 
tion and agree that it is not unnatural to give training of 
mind and body to the females of our guardians.” 

“I agree in every way. 

“In that case we did not lay down the impossible, nor 
was it wishful thinking since the law we proposed is in 
accord with nature. But rather, what is currently done 
contrary to this is, it seems, turning out to be contrary to 
nature.” 

“So it seems.” 

“Now wasn’t our investigation to see if what we were 
saying was possible and the best.” 

“Yes, it was.” 

“And it was agreed it was possible?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the follow-up to this, that it is the best must also 
be agreed?” 

“Clearly.” 

“So then, with a view to producing a woman fit to be a 
guardian, one kind of education will not produce for us 
men and another women, especially since it is taking in 
hand the same nature in each case?” 

“No, itll be the same.” 
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“What is your belief about this kind of thing?” 

“Of what?” 

“Making the assumption that one man is better, while 
another is worse: or do you think they’re all the same?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“So, in the state we are setting up, who do you think 
will become better men, the guardians when they have 
received the education we have described, or the cobblers 
when they have been educated in shoemaking?” 

“That’s a silly question,” he said. 

“I realize,” I said, “but what of it? Compared with the 
rest of our citizens, are the guardians not the best?” 

“Yes, by a long way.” 

“And what about the women: won't they be the best of 
them?” 

“Yes again, by a long way.” 

“Is there anything better for a state than that its women 
and men turn out to be the best possible?” 

“No.” 

“And they will achieve this, won't they, as we described, 
by their combined education in cultural and physical ex- 
ercise?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then our proposal for what is lawful for the state was 
not only possible, but also the best.” 

“Yes. 

“Then the guardians’ women must strip off since they 
will be wearing virtue instead of clothes and they must 
take their part in war and all the other duties protecting 
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our state: that’s all they must do. But the lighter of these 
same duties must be given to the women rather than the 
men on account of the weakness of the sex. But the man 
who laughs at the women naked, who are exercising for 
the best of reasons, ‘reaping the unripe fruit of laughter’s 
wisdom,” knows nothing, so it seems, of what he is laugh- 
ing at or even what he is doing. For this is the finest saying 
that has and ever will be expressed, that what is beneficial 
is fine, what is harmful is shameful.” 

“I agree in every way.” 

“Are we to say then that we are escaping safely through 
one wave, as it were, in discussing the law on women, so 
as not to be wholly engulfed by proposing that our male 
and female guardians must perform all their duties in 
common but only where the argument is consistent with 
itself in stating that this is possible and beneficial?” 

“Indeed,” he said, “that’s no small breaker you've es- 
caped.” 

“You'll say it’s no big wave,” J said, “when you see what 
follows.”23 

“Go on, tell me: let me see,” he said. 

“I think the following law is the natural consequence 
of this and all preceding laws.” 

“What?” 

“These women shall all be the common property of all 


waves “trikumia” (472a4) (i.e., difficult and controversial ideas) 
they have to “swim through” in this part of Republic, of which 
they have just surmounted the first. For the second, see immedi- 
ately below at 457d, and for the third and biggest, see 473c-d. On 
the “waves” as arguments, see further the introduction to Books 
1-5, section 1 {Book 5 (b)). 
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the men: none shall live with any man privately. Their 

children too shall be held in common and no parent 

will know his or her offspring, nor any child his or her 
arent.” 

“This is far greater than the previous point,” he said, 
“when it comes to challenging our incredulity as to what 
is possible and what is beneficial.” 

“I don’t think there would be any argument about the 
benefit of it,” I said, “that sharing wives and children is not 
the greatest benefit—if it is indeed possible. But as to it’s 
being possible, I’m not sure it won't lead to a great deal of 
disagreement.” 

“There could well-be much dispute about both,”*4 he 
said. 

“You're giving us a combination of the arguments,” I 
said, “but I thought we would at least avoid one of them, 
if you agreed it was useful, and that would leave me to 
discuss whether or not it is possible.” 

“Well your attempt to get out of it didn’t fool me,” he 
said. “Go on, give me both arguments!” 

“{ must produce my defense,” I said, “but just grant me 
this: let me take a break, just as lazy people like to make a 
feast of 2 their thoughts when they are traveling alone. 
For these are the sort of people, I presume, who, not wait- 
ing to discover how their desires will be realized, abandon 
the subject so that they don’t have the bother of deliberat- 
ing what is possible and what isn’t. On the assumption that 
what they want does exist, before you know it they have 
worked out the rest and enjoy explaining what they will do 


25 For the metaphor, see 1.354a12. 
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once they have got it, thus making their already lazy souls 
even lazier. In the same way, I too am giving in to this 
weakness and am keen to postpone those previous points 
and look at them later to see in what respect they are pos- 
sible. But for the moment, having assumed that they are 
possible, if you will allow me, I shall examine how our 
rulers will administer them when they are in place and 
how they can be enacted in the most beneficial way of all 
for both the state and its guardians. This is what I shall try 
to discuss with you first, and the rest later, if you let me.” 

“Well I’m letting you,” he said. “Carry on with your 
inquiry.” 

“I think then,” I said, “that if our governors are going 
to be worthy of the name, together with those who are 
their auxiliaries on the same principle, the latter will be 
willing to carry out orders, while the former will be the 
ones who give the orders, partly by obeying the laws them- 
selves, partly by emulating them in ways we entrust to 
them.” 

“That is a reasonable point,” he said. 

“Right then,” I continued, “as their lawgiver, just as you 
chose the men, so you will choose the women to hand over 
to them, who as far as possible share a similar natural 
make-up. Inasmuch as they hold their homes and eating 
places in common, since none of them will have acquired 
anything of this sort through their own private means, they 
will live together and when they have of necessity mingled 
together in their physical exercises and every other aspect 
of their daily lives, I think they will be drawn together by 
their natural inclinations to have sexual relations. Or do 
you not think that what I am saying follows from this of 
necessity?”26 
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“It will certainly not be by geometric but by erotic 
necessity, which is likely to be keener to persuade and drag 
the majority of the population along with them,” he said. 

“True indeed,” I said. “But following on from this, 
Glaucon, it is not to be sanctioned in a state of happy 
people to have indiscriminate sexual relations with each 
other, or to do anything else whatsoever indiscriminately, 
nor will the government allow it.” 

“No, for it’s not just,” he said. 

“It’s clear that what follows from this is that we shall 
make marriage a sacred thing as far as possible within our 
powers: sacred marriages would be those which are most 
beneficial.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“How then are they going to be most beneficial? Tell 
me this, Glaucon: I see you have hunting dogs in your 
household and a large collection of fine birds. My good- 
ness! Have you paid any attention to their mating and 
breeding?” 

“In what way?” he asked. 

“Of these, firstly, although they are true-bred, are there 
not also some which are born best of the breed?” 

“There are.” 

“So do you breed from all alike, or do you endeavor to 
breed as far as possible from the best?” 

“From the best.” 

“So what does that mean? Do you breed from the 
youngest, the oldest, or, as far as possible, those in their 
prime?” 
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“From those in their prime.” 

“And if this were not your way of breeding, do you 
think the pedigree of your birds and hounds would be 
much worse?” 

“I do,” he said. 

“And what do you think about horses,” I said, “and 
other animals? Or is theirs a different case?” 

“That would be absurd if it were,” he replied. 

“Good lord!” I exclaimed, “in that case we are going to 
need some top-notch rulers, my good friend, if this is also 
the case with the human race.” 

“But it is the case,” he said, “but so what?” 

“The fact is,” I said, “that they will have to use a lot of 
drugs. I suppose that if the body doesn’t need drugs, and 
the patients are happy to follow a diet, we consider even 
a less qualified doctor is adequate for it; but whenever 
medication is required, we know that we need a more 
enterprising doctor.” 

“True, but what is the point you’re making?” 

“It’s this,” I said: “there is every chance that our gover- 
nors will have to use frequent doses of lies and deception 
for the benefit of their subjects. We did agree, I think, that 
under the guise of ‘medicine’ everything of this sort is 
available.”?? 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“Now it seems that in sexual intercourse and child rear- 
ing this notion of ‘right’ occurs not infrequently.” 

“How do you mean?” 


27 On lies as “medicine,” see above, 3.389b. On the role of the 
“noble lie,” see 414b8ff. and the introduction to Books 1-5, sec- 
tion 2 (ii). 
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“From what we have agreed,” I said, “our best men 
should make their match with the best women as often as 
possible; but with men and women of lower status, it’s the 
reverse, We must nurture the offspring of the first group, 
but not those of the second, if our flock is to be of the 
highest quality, and all such goings-on must be kept hid- 
den from all but the rulers themselves, if indeed our ‘herd’ 
of guardians is to be free as far as possible from internal 
factions.” 

“That is absolutely correct,” he said. 

“Doesn't that mean we must legislate for some cele- 
brations in which we shall bring together the brides and 
bridegrooms and make sacrifices, and our poets will com- 
pose hymns suitable for the marriage rituals? We shall 
leave the number of marriages to the discretion of the 
rulers so that they can maintain the same number of the 
male population as far as they can, while keeping an eye 
on the effects of war and disease and all those sorts of 
things, so as to ensure that as far as it lies within their 
control, our state will not grow or diminish.”” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“We shall have to devise a clever system of allocation, 
I think, so that when each pair is formed, our inferior fel- 
low will blame his luck and not the government.” 

“Yes indeed,” he said. 


29 On the need to legislate for the ideal size of the polis, see 
above, 4.423b4. 
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“And 1 imagine we must give to those of our youngsters 
who show prowess in war as well as in other activities 
prizes and rewards, and especially more generous permis- 
sion to have intercourse with the women in order that 
there may at the same time be a pretext for as many chil- 
dren as possible being fathered by such men.” 

“That's right.” 

“Consequently this means that the constant supply of 
offspring will be taken under the wing of the authorities 
who have been appointed to take charge of such duties re- 
gardless of whether they are male, female or both, doesn't 
it? For surely the authority is distributed equally between 
both women and men.” 

“Yes.” 

“I think they will take the offspring of good parents to 
the public nursery to some nurses who live apart in some 
quarter of the city. But as to the children of the lower 
orders, including any of those of other ranks who are born 
at all defective, they will conceal them in some secret out 
of the way spot, as is appropriate.” 

“If the class of guardians is to be pure,” he said. 

“Then will these people also see to the feeding arrange- 
ments by taking the mothers to the nursery when their 
breasts are full, while taking every precaution to ensure 
that no mother sets eyes on her own child, and by provid- 
ing other women who have a supply of milk in case the 
mothers themselves are dry? Will they see to it that they 
will suckle the child for a reasonable period of time and 


30 A probable reference to exposure of infants, which was 
commonly used as a method of birth control in Greece (see e.g., 
Arist. Pol. 7.1335b). 
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then hand over the sleepless hours and all the other pain- 
ful duties to wet nurses and their helpers?” 

“You're making the rearing of children a great relief for 
our guardians’ wives,” he said. 

“As it should be,” I said. “Now let’s go through what we 
proposed in order. You recall that we agreed that these 
children must be of parents in the prime of life?! 

“That is true.” 

“Do you agree then that for women a reasonable period 
for their prime is twenty years, and for men thirty?” 

“Can you be more specific?” he asked. 

“For a woman,” I said, “she should start to produce 
children for the state in her twentieth year and go on to 
her fortieth. When a man passes the ‘utmost peak of his 
racing career’ he should father children for the state up 
to his fifty-fifth year.” 

“For both,” he said, “this is at any rate the peak of their 
physical and intellectual abilities.” 

“Certainly if anyone older or younger than these en- 
gages in fathering children for the community, we shall 
declare the offense neither sanctioned nor just, on the 
grounds that someone has fathered a child for the state 
who, if it’s not detected, will not be born under the protec- 
tion of the sacrifices or the prayers which priestesses and 
priests and the entire state offer at every marriage, that 
the offspring of good and beneficial parents may always 
become better and more beneficial to the state than the 
previous generation; instead it will be born in darkness 
accompanied by foul incontinence.” 


31 At 459b3. 32 Quoted from an unknown poet. 
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“Rightly so,” he said. 

“The same law applies,” I said, “if any of those who 
are still fathering children has intercourse with any of the 
women of marriageable age without being paired up by 
the authorities. We shall regard him as imposing on the 
state an unaccredited, unholy bastard.” 

“Very right,” he said. 

“When the women and men cease to be of the age to 
have children, we shall leave the men free, [ think, to have 
intercourse with whoever they wish, except with a daugh- 
ter, a mother or the daughter's children or the mothers’ 
mothers; and the women likewise except with a son, a fa- 
ther and their sons and fathers. In all these cases we shall 
have given orders that they are to be particularly scrupu- 
lous not to bring to the light of day even a single fetus, if 
it is born, but if one does force its way out, so to dispose 
of it®3 on the grounds that there is no means of bringing 
up such a child.” 

“That is reasonably put,” he said, “but how are they to 
distinguish fathers and daughters and those you have just 
mentioned from each other?” 

“There is no way it can be done,” I said, “but from the 
day any of them becomes a bridegroom, in the tenth or 
seventh month after that day, whatever offspring are born, 
he will call the males sons and the females daughters,* 
and they will call him father. They will call the children 


35 Reckoned in lunar months. Traditionally these were the 
months when an embryo was expected to be born alive (it was 
considered that a fetus of less than seven months would not sur- 
vive). 
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of children grandchildren and will be called grandfathers 
and grandmothers by them. Again those born at the time 
when the mothers and fathers are producing children they 
will call sisters and brothers so that they won't have sexual 
relations with each other, as we said just now. The law will 
allow brothers and sisters to live together, if the ballot falls 
out this way and the Pythian priestess gives her assent.” 

“That’s very right,” he said. 

“This then, Glaucon, is the sort of common ownership 
of women and children that the guardians of your state will 
have. Now the thing to do after that is to establish beyond 
dispute that it is consistent with the rest of the constitution 
and that it is by far the best arrangement possible, isn’t it? 
Or how shall we do it?” 

“Zeus! Let's do it your way,” he said. 

“Well this is the first step of our agreement, isn’t it: to 
ask ourselves what we can say is the greatest good our 
lawgiver must aim for when framing the laws for the con- 
stitution of our state, and what is the greatest evil; then 
consider whether what we have just discussed fits in with 
the footprints*® of what is good and not with our notion of 
what is bad?” 

“Yes, we must make a special point of that,” he said. 

“So do we have something which is of greater harm to 
our state than that which tears it apart and creates many 
states instead of one? Or do we have something good 
which is greater than that which binds the state together 
and unifies it?” 

“No, we don’t.” 


36 Plato maintains the tracking/hunting metaphor here (see 
above, 4.432c, and Book 4 n. 39). 
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“Does that then mean that the sharing of pleasure and 
pain binds the state together when all the members of 
the community*’ celebrate as far as possible and grieve 
in pretty much equal measure at the same gains and 
lossesP” 

“Yes, in every way,” he said. 

“Whereas keeping such feelings to oneself is divisive, 
when one group feels extreme pain and the other extreme 
joy at the same experiences happening to the state and 
those in it?” 

“Of course.” 

“Don’t we always get a result like this whenever such 
sentiments are not expressed in unison within the state, 
but this is ‘mine,’ this is ‘not mine’ and in the same way 
this is ‘somebody else’s’?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“The states where the majority speak on the same sub- 
ject in the same sort of terms such as ‘mine’ and ‘not mine’ 
are the best administered, aren’t they?” 

“Very much so.” 

“And isn’t it the one which most resembles a single 
person? For example, I imagine where we have a pain in 
one of our fingers, the whole relationship binding the body 
with the soul into one system of control perceives it and 
feels the pain as a whole with the part which suffers, and 
so we say that the person has a pain in his finger, don’t we? 
Again doesn’t the same argument apply to any other part 


S., in talking about the “community” and “citizens,” implicitly is 


little concerned with the third class of craftsmen and manual 
workers, 
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of a human being when part of the body is either suffering 
pain or finds relief through pleasure?” 

“It is the same,” he said, “and, to answer your question, 
the best run state resembles this very closely.” 

“I think that when one of the citizens experiences any- 
thing either good or bad, such a state will certainly claim 
that the experience belongs to itself and all of it together 
will join in the pleasure or the pain.” 

“It must,” he said, “if it is well ordered.” 

“It would be a good time to revisit our state,” I said, 
“and see if it, rather than any other, contains to the great- 
est degree what we agreed on in our discussion.” 

“Yes, we must” he said. 

“Well then, I’m sure other states have rulers and a 
citizen body just as this one does, don’t they?” 

“Yes.” 

“And they will all refer to each other as citizens?” 

“Of course.” 

“But as well as ‘citizens,’ what else do the people in 
other states call their rulers?” 

“‘Masters’ in most of them, but in democracies they use 
just this term: ‘rulers,’”*° 

“And what about the ordinary people in our state? 
What do they say their rulers are in addition to being citi- 
zens?” 

“Protectors and helpers,” he said. 

“What do they call the citizen body?” 


38 Athenian democracy had nine archons (rulers) in the fifth 
and fourth centuries, more accurately termed “magistrates,” cho- 
sen by lot to serve for a fixed term, as opposed to autocratic rulers: 
“masters” (despotai). 
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“Their employers and providers.” 

“And what do rulers in other states call the people?” 

“Slaves,” he said. 

“And what do the rulers call each other?” 

“Fellow rulers,” he said. 

“And in our state?” 

“Fellow guardians.” 

“Can you then say with regard to rulers in other states 
whether any of them can refer to one of their fellow rulers 
as a kinsman, another as an outsider?” 

“Yes, many could at any rate.” 

“So he considers the one who is a kinsman as related 
to himself and uses the term, and the one who is an out- 
sider as not related to himself?” 

“Yes,” 

“What about the guardians in your state? Is it possible 
for any of them to consider or address any of his fellows 
as an outsider?” 

“In no way,” he said. “You see everyone he encounters 
he will regard as either his brother, or sister, or father, or 
mother, or son, or daughter, or the children or parents of 
these.” 

“Absolutely right,” I said. “But now tell me this too: will 
you make them use only these family names by law, or 
must they also carry out all the duties that are associated 
with the names: as regards fathers, whatever the law com- 
mands by way of respect and care for fathers and the need 
to be obedient to one’s parents; or, if they were to act 
otherwise, it would be worse for them in the eyes of gods 
and men, as people doing nothing sanctioned or just? Will 
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you have these, or different reports from all the citizens 
constantly ringing in the children’s ears from their earliest 
years regarding whoever is pointed out to them as their 
fathers and other members of the family?” 

“It must be these,” he said. “It would be absurd if only 
the family names flowed from their lips without the obliga- 
tions that go with them.” 

“Then of all cities it will be in ours that people will unite 
in uttering the word we were talking about just now, when 
someone is doing well or badly, it is ‘mine’ that is doing 
well; ‘mine’ that is doing badly.” 

“Very true,” he said. 

“We agreed then that having both pleasures and pains 
in common followed this teaching and saying, didn’t 
wep” 

“Yes, and rightly so.” 

“And therefore our citizens especially will share the 
same thing: what they call ‘mine’? And in sharing this they 
will thus also experience pain and pleasure to the fullest 
in common?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Isn’t the reason for all this the common ownership of 
the women and children by our guardians, in addition to 
the rest of the constitution?” 

“Yes, that is very much the most important reason,” he 
said. 

“But then, we have further agreed that this is the great- 
est good for the state by likening the well-run state to the 
way in which the body reacts to pain and pleasure in its 
particular area.” 


39 At 462b4-c9. 
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“Indeed we were right to agree!” he said. 

“Then we have demonstrated that the source of the 
greatest good for the state is the common sharing by the 
auxiliaries of the children and women,” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“And what is more, we are now agreeing with what we 
said before. I think we agreed that, if they really are to be 
our guardians, they should have no private houses, nor 
land, nor any property, but should receive their subsis- 
tence from everyone else as their pay as guardians, and all 
consume it in common.”4! 

“That is right,” he said. 

“Is what I am maintaining not the case then: that what 
we agreed before and what we are saying now makes them 
even more true guardians, and prevents them from tear- 
ing the state apart by claiming as ‘mine’ not the same 
thing, but each one with a different ‘mine,’ with one man 
hauling off to his own house whatever he can get hold of 
away from the rest, another purloining whatever doesn’t 
belong to him, including another man’s wite and children, 
making pleasures and pains private experiences on the 
grounds that everyone is an individual. Shouldn’t they all, 
with one belief about their common interests, strive for 
the same thing as far as possible, and have the same expe- 
rience of pain and pleasure?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Then what about this point? Won't lawsuits and ac- 
cusations more or less disappear from among them be- 


40 Strictly speaking, auxiliaries and guardians (see a9 above), 
but auxiliaries are obviously at the front of Plato's mind, as being 


more likely to be of breeding age. 4) At 3.41 6d3ff. 
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cause no one has any private possessions apart from his 
own body: everything else is shared? Consequently, it is 
possible for them to be free of internal factions; the sort 
of things at any rate that people quarrel over because of 
the possession of money, children and relatives.” 

“It’s absolutely certain they'll be free of those,” he 
said. 

“And again there would be no legal actions for violence 
or assault among them. I’m sure we shall declare that it is 
good and right for people to defend themselves against 
others of their own age-group by maintaining that it is 
essential for them to keep themselves physically fit.” 

“And rightly so,” he said. 

“This law is also correct for the following reason,” I 
said: “if anyone were to be angry with another, by satisfy- 
ing his feelings in such a manner he would be less likely 
to move on to a more serious dispute.” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“Now, it will be laid down that an older man will control 
and punish all the younger ones.” 

“Clearly.” 

“And again, as is reasonable, a younger man, unless 
ordered to do so by the governors, will never make any 
attempt to strike an elder, or commit any other sort of 
violence against him, and I don’t think he will show him 
disrespect in any other way. For there are two preventa- 
tives: fear and shame. Shame prevents them from laying 
hands on their parents, fear that the others will come to 
the aid of the victim, some as sons, others a as brothers, yet 
others as fathers.” 

“That’s how it ends up,” he said. 
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“Indeed as a result of the laws, the people will live at 
peace with one another in all respects, won’t they?” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“And furthermore if these people are not disputing 
among themselves, there is no danger that the rest of the 
state will ever find themselves at variance with them or 
among themselves.” 

“They certainly won't.” 

“I hesitate even to mention the pettiest of the bad 
points which they would be rid of, as they are so unseemly: 
the poor maintaining their flattery of the rich, the diffi- 
culties and pains they have to face up to when bringing up 
their children and earning money for the essential upkeep 
of the family, some of which they borrow, some they de- 
fault on payment, depositing with wives and slaves all 
they provide, handing it over to them to manage, What 
they go through in these transactions and how much, my 
friend, is all perfectly clear and sordid, and not worth 
mentioning.” 

“Yes, it’s clear even to a blind man,” he said. 

“Truly they will be rid of these problems; they will seek 
out a life more full of blessings than the most blessed life 
of Olympic victors.” 

“In what way?” 

“Surely, because those men are considered blessed be- 
cause of only a small part of what the latter enjoy. Not only 
is the victory of these people finer, but their upkeep at 
public expense is more complete: for they win a victory 


asserts his greater right to such an honor in return for what he 
claims as his moral guidance of Athens. 
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which is their protection of the whole state. Their garland 
of victory is that they and their children are well provided 
with food and all the other necessities of life, and they 
receive honors from their own state while they live and 
enjoy a worthy burial when they die.” 

“And very good rewards they are too,” he said. 

“So do you recall,” I asked, “that in our earlier dis- 
cussion the argument—-I don’t know whose**—rebuked 
us for not making our guardians happy, since, while they 
could have everything that the citizens had, they them- 
selves actually had nothing? However I think we said that 
should this crop up we'd look at it again, but for the mo- 
ment we are making our guardians guardians, and our 
state the most happy we possibly can, and not looking to 
make just a single group within our state happy.” 

“I do recall it,” he said. 

“What then follows? Hf the life of our auxiliaries! ap- 
pears to be much finer and better than the life of the 
Olympic victors, there’s no way it appears to be on the 
same level as that of a shoemaker, or any other manual or 
agricultural worker, is there?” 

“I don’t think so,” he said. 

“And yet, as we said before, and it’s right to repeat now, 
if the guardian is going to attempt to be happy in such a 
way as not to be a guardian even, and a life so moderate, 
secure and, as we described it, excellent, will not satisfy 
him, but instead some foolish youthful notion of happiness 
obsesses his mind and drives him with all his might to gain 


43 It was Adeimantus’ argument at 4.419a. 
44 This appears to imply the guardians also. 
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possession of everything that is in the state, he will recog- 
nize that Hesiod was truly wise when he said that some- 
how ‘half is more than the whole. ”® 

“If he takes my advice,” he said, “he'll stick with this 
life.” 

“Then do you agree,” I said, “that the women sharing 
with the men—which we have been through—educating 
the children and protecting the rest of the citizens, means 
that whether they remain the city, or go out to fight, they 
must share in the guard duties and join in the hunting, like 
hounds:** indeed share everything as far as possible in 
every way, and in doing so they will do what is best and 
not act contrary to the nature of the female versus the 
male or the natural relationship which the two sexes were 
born to share with each other?” 

“I agree,” he said. 

“So,” I said, “it remains to determine whether it is pos- 
sible for this partnership to be cultivated in human beings 
as in other animals, and if so, how.” 

“You've anticipated a point I was about to raise myself,” 
he said. 

“You see as regards those who are involved in war,” | 
said, “I think it’s clear how they'll fight.” 

“How?” he asked. 

“They will march out together and with them they will 
take those children as well who are well grown, so that, 
like the children of other workers, they can watch the sort 


dealing as it does with his quarrel with his brother Perses and his 
perception of the corruption of “bribe-eating kings” (dorophageis 
basileis). 

_ 46 See above, 451d. 
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of things they will have to work at when they’re grown up. 
In addition to watching, they will have to attend to and 
assist in all the duties of war and look after their fathers 
and mothers. Or have you not noticed in the craft indus- 
tries that those such as the sons of potters act as assistants 
and observe for a long time before they set their hand to 
making pots?” 

“Indeed {I have,” he said. 

“Are they then to educate their children more carefully 
than our guardians in their experience and observation of 
what is relevant to their future?” 

“No, that would be absurd,” he said. 

“And again every anima] fights better when its off- 
spring are present.” 

“That’s true, but there is no small risk, Socrates, if they 
are defeated, as often happens in war and their children 
are killed as well as themselves, that it will make the rest 
of the state unable to recover.” 

“You're right,” I said, “but do you think we should first 
prepare them never to take risks?” 

“Oh no, not at all.” 

“What then? If they must face some risk, shouldn’t it 
be where they will be better off if all goes well?” 

“Clearly it should.” 

“But do you think it makes little difference and it’s not 
worth the risk for children who are to become warriors 
either to observe the business of warfare or not?” 

“No, it does make a difference in terms of what you’re 
saying.” 

“Then this must be our starting point, to make the 
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children observe warfare and also devise a means of keep- 
ing them safe; then all will be well. Isn’t that soP” 

“Yes.” 

“So first of all, their fathers, as far as human beings can, 
will not be ignorant but aware of which aspects of warfare 
are dangerous and which are not, won't they?” 

“That’s reasonable,” he said. 

“So they will lead them into some situations and keep 
them away from others.” 

“That’s right.” 

“And J imagine they will put them in the charge of 
leaders, not of the lowest rank, but those who are, by 
their age and experience, competent to be guides and 
escorts.” 

“Yes, that’s the way to do it.” 

“Yet the fact is, ’'m sure we'll agree, many things hap- 
pen to many people they don’t expect.” 

“Indeed they do.” 

“Bearing all this in mind then, my good fellow, our 
children must be provided with wings immediately, so that 
when necessary they can fly up and escape!” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Horses,” I said. “They must mount as soon as they are 
old enough and when they have learned to ride, they must 
be taken to watch the fighting on horseback, not on fiery 
warhorses, but on the fastest and most obedient to the 
rein. In this way they will best observe what they are go- 
ing to have to do, and they will escape most safely, if the 
need arises, keeping pace with the older ones as their 
leaders.” 
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“J think what you’re saying is right,” he said. 

“Again, what about the business of warfare?” I asked. 
“How should the troops behave toward themselves as wel] 
as the enemy? Do you think my ideas are right, or not?” 

“Tell me,” he said. “What kind of things do you 
mean?” 

“If any of them have deserted the ranks, thrown away 
their shield, or done anything of this kind through coward- 
ice, shouldn’t they be demoted to workman or farmer?” 

“Indeed they should.” 

“Any who fall into enemy hands alive should be given 
to their captors as a gift for them to use the catch in what- 
ever way they want, shouldn’t they?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“When someone distinguishes himself and gains a good 
reputation, don’t you think he should be honored in the 
first place, while still on the battlefield, by his fellow youths 
and boys each in turn: or don’t you think so?” 

“I do.” 

“And what about shaking his hand?” 

“That as well.” 

“But there is one thing on which I don’t think you will 
go so far as to agree with me.” 

“What is that?” 

“To exchange kisses with everyone.” 

“By all means,” he said. “I'd even add it to the law that 
as long as they are on this kind of campaign no one whom 
he wishes to kiss may refuse, in order that, if any is in love 
with one of them, male or female, he may be all the more 
keen to win honor.” 


4 €Xovor van Leeuwen: GéXovot ADF 
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“Good,” I said. “We have already said that more op- 
portunities for marriage will await the man who is good 
than for the rest, and that often more people of this sort 
will be chosen rather than the rest, so that as many chil- 
dren as possible will be born from this type.”“” 

“Yes, we did say that,” he agreed. 

“And there again according to Homer too, it is right to 
pay honor in such ways to those of our young men who are 
good. For Homer said that when Ajax distinguished him- 
self in war he: ‘was honored with whole slices from the 
chinet since this is the proper reward for a brave man in 
his prime as a result of which he'll increase his strength 
along with his reputation.” 

“This is absolutely right,” he said. 

“Then we shall go along with Homer in this regard,” I 
said. “Assuredly we too shall honor good men, in so far as 
they have shown themselves good, in all our sacrifices and 
such celebrations with songs as we have just been talk- 
ing about, as well as with ‘seats of honor, meat and many 
cups’ in order that, along with honoring them, we may 
train up brave men and women.” 

“Excellently put,” he exclaimed. 

“Well then: of those who fall in battle, shall we not 
agree first of all that whoever dies having won a fine repu- 
tation, is one of the golden race?” 

“They more than anyone.” 

“Shall we not go along with Hesiod then that whenever 
any of this race dies: 


48 I}, 7.321. “Good” (agathos) has, in the Homeric context of 


warfare, strong connotations of bravery. 
49 Hom. Il. 8.162. 50 See above, 3.415a. 
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‘Some become undefiled spirits haunting the earth, 
noble men, defenders from evil, guardians of articulate 
menr”? 

“We shall indeed.” 

“When we have consulted the god therefore over how 
we must conduct the burial of these marvelous super- 
human beings and with what distinctions, whatever he 
directs then that’s the way in which we shall bury them, 
isn’t it?” 

“Why shouldn’t we?” 

“And shall we attend to them for ever after like divine 
spirits and worship at their graves? And shall we show 
these same honors whenever any of those who are judged 
to have been outstandingly good in life die from old age 
or any other cause?” 

“That is certainly just,” he said. 

“Then what about the way in which our troops treat the 
enemy?” 

“What have you in mind?” 

“Firstly enslavement. Does it seem right for Greek 
states to enslave fellow Greeks, or, as far as possible, 
should they prevent any other state from doing so, and 
make a habit of sparing the Greek race, in order to avoid 
slavery at the hands of barbarians?” 


refers to a golden race of the distant past, the first and most 
blessed of the human races created by the gods. For daim6n as 
an individual guardian spirit, see Book 10 n. 52. 

52 Apollo. See 4.427c2 above. 

53 J.e., non-Greeks, Plato appears to have in mind a situation 
where Greeks are divided and therefore vulnerable to attack from 
foreigners (see Leg. 3.693a). 
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“Sparing them would be far and away the better thing 
to do,” he said. 

“Then they themselves should not acquire a Greek as 
a slave and should advise the rest of the Greeks to do the 
same?” 

“Very much so,” he said. “In that way, they would be 
more inclined to turn against the barbarians, and keep 
their hands off their own people.” 

“And what about despoiling the dead?” I asked. “Is it a 
good thing to strip the dead after you have defeated them, 
apart from taking their armor? Or is that an excuse for 
cowards not to engage with a fighting man on the grounds 
that they are doing something essential when they are 
poking about a corpse? And hasn’t many an army been 
wiped out as a result of this kind of plundering?” 

“Indeed.” 

“Don't you think it’s niggardly and moneygrubbing to 
strip a corpse and the sign of a petty womanly mentality 
to consider the body of a dead man as an enemy when his 
real enemy has flown away and left the instrument with 
which he was fighting.” Or do you think those who do 
such things are any different from dogs who are furious 
with the stones that hit them, but do not go for the person 
who is throwing them?” 

“There’s not the slightest difference.” 

“So we must abandon the idea of stripping corpses, and 
any hindering of collecting up the dead?”56 


56 Breaches of this important interstate observance were un- 
usual: Thucydides (4.97-101) tells of the Boeotians’ reluctance to 
let the Athenians bury their dead after the battle of Delium 
(424), 
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“Indeed we must, by Zeus,” he said. 

“There again I don’t suppose we shall carry off the 
spoils to the sanctuaries to dedicate them to the gods, 
especially those of the Greeks, if we have any concern for 
goodwill toward the rest of the Greeks. We should rather 
fear that in bringing such things from our own people 
some pollution may come upon the sanctuary, unless the 
deity somehow indicates otherwise.” 

“How very right you are,” he said. 

“What about the ravaging of Greek land and the burn- 
ing of Greek houses? What sort of things do you think your 
troops will do to their enemies?” 

“I'd gladly hear you expound your views on that one,” 
he said. 

“Well I can tell you I don’t think it’s right to do either, 
but it is acceptable to remove the year's harvest. And do 
you want to hear my reasons?” 

“Very much so.” 

“It seems to me that just as we have two terms: war and 
faction, so there are two terms which correspond to dif- 
ferences between the two. I mean the words ‘own’ and 
‘family’ on the one hand, and ‘someone else’s’ and ‘foreign’ 
on the other. The word faction is applied to one’s personal 
enemy, and war to an outsider.” 

“And there’s nothing out of the ordinary in what you 
say,” he said. 

“Then see if you think this is to the point: you see I 
maintain that the Greek race shares acommon culture and 
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is part of a kindred group,°’ whereas it is strange and for- 
eign to non-Greeks.” 

“Good point,” he said. 

“In that case we shall assert that Greeks fighting for- 
eigners and foreigners fighting Greeks both treat each 
other as enemies and are naturally enemies, and this kind 
of hostility is to be termed war. But whenever Greeks do 
this sort of thing to Greeks, although they are naturally 
friendly, in such a case Greece is sick and in a state of civil 
conflict, and this kind of hostility is to be termed fac- 
tion.” 

“I agree that this is how we should consider it,” he 
said. 

“Then take it that whenever such a thing arises in what 
we have now agreed is a faction and a city is in dispute, if 
both sides ravage each other’s land and burn down their 
houses, then the conflict is deemed to be accursed and 
neither side is patriotic: they would never be so brazen as 
to ravage their nurse and mother.** But it is reasonable for 
the victor to carry off the harvest of the loser and to take 
the attitude that one day they will be reconciled and not 
permanently at war.” 

“This is a much more civilized attitude than the former 
one,” he said. 

“What about this?” I asked. “The state you are founding 
will be a Greek one, won’t it?” 

“It must be.” he said. 


57 Not an original idea: for assertion of a common Greek cul- 
ture, language, and religion as a unifying rallying cry against “bar- 
barian” enemies, see e.g., Hdt. 8.144, Isoc. Paneg. 157. 

58 For the analogy, see e.g., 3.414e1-6. 
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“So the people will also be good and civilizedP” 

“Very much so!” 

“And won't they be friendly to all Greeks? And won't 
they regard Greece as part of their common heritage and 
share in the same religious rituals as the rest?” 

“Yes, most assuredly.” 

“So that means that they will regard their dispute with 
the Greeks who share their culture, as a civil conflict and 
not even refer to it as a war, doesn’t it?” 

“No, they won't.” 

“And they will approach the dispute with a view to 
reconciliation in the future?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then they will recall them to their senses in a kindly 
way. They won’t punish them by selling them into slavery 
or destroying their city, since they are there to correct 
them, not to be their enemies.” 

“That’s it,” he said. 

“Then being Greeks they will not ravage Greece, nor 
set their buildings alight. They will not accept that every- 
one, men women and children, in every city is an enemy, 
but that a few who are at any time hostile are responsible 
for the dispute. And it’s for all these reasons they will be 
unwilling to ravage their land, and destroy their houses, as 
most of them are friends, but will pursue their dispute to 
the point where those responsible are compelled to be 
punished by those who are not, but who are nevertheless 
suffering.” 

“I agree that our citizens should behave in this way 
toward their opponents, but behave toward foreigners as 
the Greeks do now toward each other,” he said. 
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“Indeed are we to lay down this rule for our guardians 
not to ravage land or burn down houses?” 

“We are,” he said, “and it is to hold good as the previous 
rule did. But the fact is, Socrates, that it seems to me that 
if anyone leaves it to you to discuss such things, you will 
never get round to mentioning what you put aside earlier 
in order to say all this, namely the possibility of this polit- 
ical system coming into being and how it could ever be 
done. Since I claim that, if it were to come about, every- 
thing would be good for the state in which it has come 
about, I also add what you are passing over, that they 
would fight very well against their enemies by virtue of the 
fact that they do not desert each other as they recognize 
and call each other brothers, fathers and sons. If, in addi- 
tion, the women also were to join in the fighting, whether 
in the front line itself, or drawn up behind, both to strike 
fear into the enemy, or, if there is ever any need for rein- 
forcement, I know that they would be unbeatable in battle 
in every way. I can also see whatever advantages they may 
have at home, which you have passed over. But as I agree 
there would be all these benefits and countless more if this 
constitution came into being, say no more about it, but let’s 
try to convince ourselves now on this one issue, that it is 
possible and how it is possible. Let’s forget the rest.” 

“Suddenly,” I said, “you have made as it were an inroad 
on my argument and you have no sympathy for my loiter- 
ing. For perhaps you don’t realize, as 1 have only just es- 
caped the two waves, that you are now introducing the 
biggest and most difficult of the three which, when you 
see and hear it, you will fully understand that my reluc- 
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tance was reasonable and I was afraid to argue such a 
paradoxical case and try to see my way through it.”°? 

“The more you talk like this,” he said, “the less we shall 
let you off for not telling us how this constitution can come 
into being. Come on, tell us and don’t waste time.” 

“Shouldn’t we first remind ourselves,” I said, “that we 
reached this point while looking for a definition of justice 
and injustice?” 

“We should, but what of it?” he said. 

“Nothing. But if we discover what kind of thing justice 
is, won't we be right in thinking that a just man will be no 
different from justice itself, but will be of the same nature 
in every respect? Or shall we be content if he is as near to 
it as you can get and shares its characteristics more than 
any others?” 

“We'll be happy with that,” he said. 

“It was in order to have a model,”® I said, “that we 
were looking for the actual nature of justice, and whether 
there could be a perfectly just man, and if there could, 
what kind of a person he would be: likewise with injustice 
and the totally unjust man, so that by examining them and 
what they would appear to be with regard to happiness and 
the opposite, we would be forced to agree about ourselves 
too, that whoever resembled them as closely as possible 
would have a destiny most like theirs. Our purpose was not 
to demonstrate that all this was possible.” 


sibility of his ideal state, as discussed in this and other passages, 
see the introduction to vol. 2, section 2 (iii). 60 For the sig- 
nificance of a “model” or “paradigm” (paradeigma) for Plato, and 
its relation to reality in the creation of his ideal state, see e.g., 
6.484c6 and the introduction to vol. 2, section 2 (iii). 
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“In that respect, you're right,” he said. 

“Would you, then, think an artist is in any way less good 
who painted a model of what a most handsome man would 
look like, and put all his skill into the picture as far as he 
could, if he cannot show that such a man could actually 
exist?” 

“Zeus no,” he protested. 

“What then? Were we not, as we said,®! in the process 
of constructing an image of a good state in this discus- 
sion?” 

“We were indeed.” 

“Do you then think that our discussion is any less well- 
conducted, if we don’t have the means to show that it’s 
possible to build a city as we’ve described it?” 

“Certainly not,” he said. 

“Then this is the truth of the matter,” I said. “Yet if I 
must also make an effort to please you by showing you 
where and in what respects it would be most possible, then 
you must agree with me the same points again with regard 
to such a demonstration.” 

“What are they?” 

“Is it possible something can be realized as described, 
or is it the nature of action to have less of a grasp on truth 
than words, even if some don’t think so? Well, do you agree 
this is right, or not?” 

“I agree,” he said. 

“Well then, don’t insist that I must show that the kind 
of things we have looked at in our discussion must come 
into being in reality entirely in the same way. But if we 
reach the point where we are able to find out that our state 


61 At 2.369a5ff. 
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can be organized as closely as possible to what we've de- 
scribed, we can say for certain that we have discovered 
that the conditions you have laid down can be met.® Or 
will you not be satisfied if you do meet these conditions? 
I certainly would.” 

“And so would J,” he said. 

“Our next step, it seems, is to try to look for and find 
whatever is badly done in our states today and which is the 
cause of their not being run in the way mentioned, and 
whether any slight change can be made for a state to match 
up to this model of a constitution: a single change most 
preferably, but if not, two, and if not that, then as few as 
possible and of the slightest effect.” 

“I agree entirely,” he said. 

“So then, by making one change,” I said, “I think we'll 
be able to show that there would be a transformation, but 
it would not be insignificant, or easy, but it would be pos- 
sible.” 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“Tm actually facing what we compared to the greatest 
wave,” I said. “Therefore it must be said, even if it'll swamp 
me, just like a wave, with ridicule and contempt. Take note 
of what I’m about to say.” 

“Go on,” he said. 

“Unless philosophers become kings in our states,” I 
said, “or those we now call kings and potentates genuinely 
and competently pursue philosophy, and political power 
and philosophy combine into the same thing, and the 


interlocutors’ assent as accepting authorship of his (S.’s) ideas (see 
Book 1 n. 76). 
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many natures of those pursuing exclusively the one or the 
other are of necessity excluded, there can be no respite 
from evil in the state, my dear Glaucon, nor, in my view, 
even in the human race.® Until then, this state which 
we've outlined in our discussion can never grow to its full 
potential, nor see the light of day. But this is what has been 
making me hesitate for so long, seeing that much will be 
said that beggars belief. You see it’s difficult to see that 
anyone, either as an individual or as part of the state, can 
achieve happiness in any other way.” 

He replied: “Socrates, you have uttered such words and 
arguments that you can expect very many, and no mean 
types at that, will tear off their cloaks, so to speak, and 
stripped, will seize any weapon that lies to hand and run 
at you with all their might in order to do dire deeds. Unless 
you can fend them off by your arguments and escape, you 
really will be mocked and punished.” 

“But aren’t you the one who’s responsible for this?” I 
asked.°4 

“And it’s a good thing I am,” he replied, “but don’t 
worry, I won’t abandon you. I'll defend you with every- 
thing I’ve got. I can do it with goodwill and encouragement, 
and perhaps I can answer your questions more suitably 
than anyone else.© Well, as you’ve got such an assistant, 
try and show those who don’t believe you that things are 
as you Say.” 


64 Literally true, in the sense that Adeimantus, and then Glau- 
con, insisted on S. “stirring up” the “swarm of arguments” at the 
beginning of Book 5 (450al1 0ff.). 65 It is certainly the case 
that Glaucon, although generally less assertive, is the most philo- 
sophically sophisticated of S.’s associates in Republic. 
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“I must try,” I said, “since it’s you who are offering me 
so strong an alliance. Therefore, if we’re going to escape 
somehow from the people you mention, it seems essential 
to me, with regard to the philosophers themselves, to dis- 
tinguish who we mean when we are bold enough to state 
that they must be our rulers, in order that, when they have 
been clearly defined, one can defend one’s view by dem- 
onstrating that it is naturally appropriate for some both 
to pursue philosophy and be rulers in the state, but not 
for others who should refrain from pursuing it and follow 
their leader.” 

“It would be a good moment to make the distinction,” 
he said. 

“Come on then, follow me and see if we can explain it 
adequately somehow or other in the following way.” 

“Lead on,” he said. 

“Do you need to be reminded,” I asked, “or perhaps 
you remember that whoever we claim is in love with some- 
thing must prove, if the claim is right, not that he loves 
one part, yet not another, but the whole lot.”® 

“It looks as if I shall have to be reminded,” he said, “as 
I can’t think of it at the moment at all.” 

“Someone else should have said what you are saying, 
Glaucon. It isn’t fitting for a man in love to forget that all 
those who are in the bloom of youth spur on and stir up 
the amorous lover of boys when they seem to him worthy 
of attention and loving embraces. Or is that not how you 
people react to handsome boys? One who is snub-nosed 
will be called charming and will be approved by you, an- 
other’s aquiline nose you say is regal, and another who 
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is in between the two most harmoniously proportioned; 
swarthy ones are manly, fair ones the sons of gods. Do 
you think that ‘honey-complexioned’ is anything but a fab- 
ricated name for a lover who glosses over and tolerates 
a pallid complexion provided it belongs to a boy in his 
prime? In a word, you put forward every excuse and make 
all the right noises to ensure you reject no one who is in 
the bloom of youth.” 

“If you mean to take me as your example of how lovers 
behave,” he said, “then I agree for the sake of our argu- 
ment.” 

“What about this then?” I said. “Don’t you see wine 
buffs doing the very same thing, chasing after every wine 
at any excuse?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“And you have noticed, I am sure, that if ambitious 
types can’t become generals, they take command of a trit- 
tys," and if they can’t be saluted by greater more august 
people, they are content to be hailed by inferior less 
exalted types, as they are obsessed by honor taken as a 
whole.” 

“Absolutely!” 

“Agree with this or not, whoever we describe as a pas- 
sionate follower of something, shall we say that he is keen 
on the whole of that kind of thing, or just on some parts 
and not others?” 

“No, all of it,” he said. 

“So shall we say a philosopher too is an ardent pursuer 
of wisdom: not for this aspect of it and not that, but for the 
whole of itP” 
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“True.” 

“And we won't say that he who is discontented with his 
learning, especially a youngster who does not yet have a 
rational understanding of what is useful and what isn’t, is 
a lover of learning or of wisdom, any more than we shall 
say that one who fussy about his food is hungry or desires 
food, or is a gourmet rather than a fastidious eater.” 

“And we'd be right not to do so.” 

“Now we would rightly call the person who is willing 
to sample all kinds of learning without qualms, who ap- 
proaches his studies with pleasure and cannot get enough 
of them a philosopher, wouldn’t we?” 

Glaucon said: “In that case there will be many strange 
people like this! For example I suppose all those who love 
spectacles are as they are because they delight in learning 
things, and those who like to listen are a very strange 
group to include among philosophers. They would not 
willingly go to debates and such activities, but just as if 
they’ve hired out their ears to listen to every chorus, they 
rush off to every festival of Dionysus whether in towns or 
in villages without fail.68 Are we going to refer to all of 
these as philosophers as well as others keen on learning of 
any sort, even those who practice minor crafts?” 

“Not at all,” I said, “although they do resemble phi- 
Josophers.” 

“Who do you mean then by the real ones?” he asked. 


festivals of Dionysus, held not only in Athens itself, but around 
other districts of Attica. The focus on festivals as the favorite 
pastime of the “sight lovers” (philotheamones) and “lovers of lis- 
tening” (philékooi) recalls Plato’s criticism of dramatic poetry in 
Books 2 and 3. 
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“Those who love to observe the truth,” I said. 

“That doubtless is right,” he said, “but what exactly do 
you mean?” 

“It’s by no means easy to explain to someone else,” I 
said, “but you I think will agree with me on this.” 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“Since beautiful is the opposite of ugly, we have two 
distinct concepts here.” 

“Naturally.” 

“So, since we have two, each of them is one, isn’t it?” 

“That also.” 

“And the principle is the same with just and unjust, 
good and bad, and all other concepts, each one of them is 
an entity, but because of the combination everywhere with 
functions, physical forms, and with each other, each ap- 
pears to have many manifestations.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Now this is where I make the distinction,” I said: “the 
people you mentioned just now, those who are keen on 
spectacles, crafts and trades as one group, and on the other 
side, those with whom our argument is concerned, the 
only ones one would rightly call philosophers.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“I imagine that those who love listening and watching 
eagerly pursue beautiful sounds and colors and shapes and 
everything made up of such things,® but their minds are 


incapable of seeing and pursuing the nature of beauty it- 
self.” 


69 For example, plays and paintings. The following argument 
anticipates ideas pursued further in Book 10.600e4-601b4. 
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“Indeed, that is very much the case,” he said. 

“But those who can approach and see beauty and ob- 
serve it in and of itself will be few and far between, won’t 
they?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Does someone who believes in beautiful things, but 
who neither acknowledges beauty itself, nor is able to fol- 
low, if someone leads him to a knowledge of it—does he 
seem to you to be living asleep or awake? Look at it this 
way: isn’t it dreaming, whether asleep or awake, if one 
thinks that an object which resembles something is not a 
resemblance, but the actual thing it resembles?” 

“I myself at any rate would say that dreaming is some- 
thing of this sort.” 

“What about this point? For someone with the opposite 
view, who thinks something is actual beauty and that he 
can distinguish both the actual and those things that par- 
take of it, and doesn’t think that those things that partake 
of it are the actual thing nor the actual thing the things 
that partake of it, do you think he lives his life asleep or 
awake?” 

“He is very much awake,” he said. 

“So would we be right in saying that the thought of the 
one is knowledge because he knows, and that of the other 
is belief, because he believes what he does?””? 

“Certainly.” 

“What then if the latter were to become angry with us, 
the one we say has an opinion but not knowledge, and 


70 For doxa = “belief/opinion,” see the introduction to vol. 2, 
section 2 (i). 
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argues that we are not telling the truth? Will we have any 
way of soothing him and gently persuading him whilst 
concealing the fact that he is not well?” 

“Well, at any rate we must find one,” he said. 

“Come on then, think about what we’re going to say to 
him, Or do you want us to find out from him in the follow- 
ing way, by saying that if he knows something, then we 
don’t grudge him his knowledge, but we would gladly see 
that he knows something? Well, you tell us: does a person 
with knowledge know something or nothing? Now you 
answer my question for him.” 

“I shall answer that he knows something.” 

“Something that is, or not?” 

“Something that is. How could he know something that 
doesn’t exist?” 

“So are we satisfied that even if we look at this from a 
number of viewpoints, what exists entirely can be known, 
what doesn’t cannot be known at allP” 

“Yes, we're very satisfied.” 

“Well then, if indeed there is something such that it can 
both exist and not exist, would it not lie between what ex- 
ists pure and simple, and what does not exist at all?” 

“Yes, between the two.” 

“So, since knowledge is concerned with what exists and 
absence of knowledge necessarily with what does not, 
then something in between must be sought that is this 
middle ground between knowledge and absence of knowl- 
edge, if anything of that sort exists?” 

“Very much so.” 

“So, is there something we can call belief?” 

“Of course.” 
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“Is it some other faculty” than knowledge, or the 
same?” 

“It’s different.” 

“Then belief is formed for one purpose, knowledge 
another, each according to its faculty.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Knowledge therefore naturally relates to what exists, 
to know how what is, is? Yet if so, I think we should first 
make a distinction.” 

“How?” 

“We’ll say that faculties are a class of existing things by 
which both we and anything else are enabled to do what 
we and they can do: for example, I mean that sight and 
hearing are examples of these faculties, if you understand 
the type of thing I mean.” 

“Well I do understand,” he said. 

“Now listen to what my view is on this. In a faculty I 
do not see any color or shape or anything of the sort that 
many other things have which I can fix my gaze on to 
distinguish in my own mind that here is one group, here 
another. In the case of a faculty I can only look at it for its 
purpose and what it does, and that is how I call each of 
them a faculty; and the one which has the same purpose 
and function I call the same, and that which has a different 
purpose and function I give a different name. What about 
you? What do you do?” 

“I do what you do,” he said. 

“Good man! So let’s go back now,” I said. “Do you 


71 Translating dunamis = “faculty/function/power”; see below, 


clff. 
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agree that knowledge is a faculty, or what class do you put 
it inP” 

“The one which is the most powerful of all the fac- 
ulties.” | 

“What about this? Shall we take belief as a faculty or 
put it in another class?” 

“Certainly not,” he said “for belief is nothing other than 
the faculty which enables us to believe.” 

“But only a little while ago you agreed that knowledge 
and belief are not the same thing.” 

“Of course!” he said; “what person with any sense 
would ever put together the infallible with the fallible?” 

“Excellent!” I said. “Then we are clearly agreed that 
belief is something other than knowledge.” 

“It is indeed,” he said. 

“Then each of them, since it is a different faculty from 
the other, naturally deals with something different?” 

“It must do.” 

“Knowledge I take it is about what exists: to know 
about the nature of what is?” 

“XES: 

“Belief is for the purpose of holding beliefs?” 

es.” 

“Can it then know the same things as knowledge? And 
will what can be known and what can be a belief be the 
same? Or is that is impossible?” 

“From what we’ve agreed, it’s impossible,” he said. “If 
different faculties naturally deal with different things and 
both opinion and knowledge are faculties, each separate 
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from the other, as we are agreed, so consequently what can 
be known and what can be held as a belief cannot be the 
same.” 

“So if what exists is knowable, then what can be held 
as a belief would be something other than what exists, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, it would be something else.” 

“Is it then belief about what doesn’t exist? Or is it im- 
possible to have a belief about what doesn’t exist? Think 
about it. Doesn’t someone who has a belief apply that 
belief to some object? Or is it indeed possible to have a 
belief, but to have a belief about nothing?” 

“That is impossible.” 

“Well does someone who has a belief, have it about 
some one thing?” 

“Yes.” 

“But there again ‘not existing’ would be most properly 
described not as some single object, but as nothing.” 

“That’s true.” 

“But weren't we forced to concede that ‘not existing’ 
equals ignorance and ‘existing’ equals knowledge?” 

“Yes, and rightly so,” he said. 

“In that case one can’t have a belief about what exists, 
nor even about what doesn’t?” 

“No, one cant.” 

“So neither ignorance nor knowledge would constitute 
a belief?” : 

“It doesn’t look like it.” 


73 The idea that one can have knowledge or beliefs about that 
which does not exist was a puzzle much entertained by sophists: 
see Euthyd. 283aff. and Gorgias DK 82B3. 
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“Therefore is it outside of these, extending beyond 
knowledge in clarity, and beyond ignorance in obscu- 
rity?” 

“No, neither.” 

“Well then,” I said, “does belief seem to you something 
more obscure than knowledge, but clearer than igno- 
rance?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Does it lie within the two?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then belief will be between these two?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Didn’t we agree earlier” that if something could be 
shown both to exist and not exist at the same time, such a 
thing would lie between what exists pure and simple, and 
what does not exist at all, and there would be no knowl- 
edge or nonknowledge about it, but that it would appar- 
ently be the province of the midpoint between not know- 
ing and knowing?” 

“That is right.” 

“So now what we call belief has been shown to lie be- 
tween these two?” 

“It has.” 

“Indeed then it seems it would remain for us to dis- 
cover what shares both existence and nonexistence, and 
which cannot rightly be called purely and simply one or 
the other, so that if it is discovered, we would strictly 
speaking refer to it as a matter of belief by conceding the 
extremes to the extremes, and the middle to the middle. 
Or is that not soP” 

“It is so.” 
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“With these assumptions I will say: let the worthy man” 
speak and answer my question—the man who thinks there 
is nothing actually beautiful, and no Form® of beauty it- 
self that is consistent in the same respects, but thinks there 
are many kinds of beauty; someone who loves watching 
and never tolerates anyone who claims that the beautiful 
is an entity, and the same with the just and the rest like- 
wise. ‘I can assure you, my good fellow,’ we shall say, ‘out 
of these many beautiful things, is there one which won’t 
appear to be ugly; out of all just things, one which won't 
be unjust; out of sacred things one which won't be pro- 
fane?” 

“No,” he said, “but they must somehow appear to be 
both beautiful and ugly, and similarly with the rest that you 
asked about.” 

“And what about the many things which are doubles? 
Can they be seen as any less as halves than as doubles?” 

“No.” 

“Again big and small, light and heavy, whatever we 
mention is there any reason to give them these names 
rather than the opposite?” 

“No,” he said, “they will always have something of both 
in them.” 

“So is each one of the many things any more whatever 
one claims it is, than not what one claims it is?” 

“This reminds me of games of doubles at parties,” he 
said, “and children’s riddles about the eunuch: they ask the 
one about hitting the bat: with what and on what did he 


16 The first arguably technical use, in Republic, of idea = 
“Form,” “Idea” (see further Book 10.596a10ff.). | 
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hit it?” These things too are ambiguous, and one cannot 
be absolutely certain that any of these things exists or does 
not, either as both or neither.” 

“Can you make use of them then,” I asked, “or find a 
better place to put them than between being and not be- 
ing? For I don’t think they'll seem more obscure than not 
existing by involving some greater degree of not existing, 
nor clearer than existing by involving some greater degree 
of existence.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. 

“It seems then that we have discovered that the many 
notions of most people about beauty and the rest are roll- 
ing around” somewhere between nonexistence and pure 
existence.” 

“We have.” 

“We agreed before, if something like this were the re- 
sult of our discussion, we would have to say that it was a 
matter of belief and not of knowledge. The one wandering 
about in the middle is caught by the middle faculty.” 

“We did.” 

“Then those who look at many beautiful things without 
seeing the beautiful itself, and are unable to follow anyone 
who leads them toward it, and likewise with many just 
things, not seeing the just itself, and so with everything 


eunuch (man/not man), bad eyesight (he saw/did not see), bat 
(bird/not bird), rafter or reed (tree/not a tree), threw and missed 
(hit/did not hit), pumice stone (stone/not stone). The riddle im- 
plies the potentially contradictory nature of language used to 
describe things in the world. 

78 For the metaphor see e.g., Phdr. 275e, there specifically of 
the unreliability of written words. 
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else: these people, we shall say, have an belief about ev- 
erything, but have no knowledge about that of which they 
have a belief.” 

“We must say that,” he said. 

“What about those, on the other hand, who observe 
each of these things in themselves, always in an unchang- 
ing state, shall we not say that they have knowledge, and 
not just belief?” 

“That is also necessary.” 

“Shall we then agree that these people both pursue 
eagerly and love the things of which they have knowledge, 
while the former do so over what they hold a belief about? 
Or do we not recall that we agreed that these people love 
and contemplate beautiful sounds and colors and such 
like, but cannot accept that beauty itself is something that 
exists?” 

“We do.” 

“Then we won't be too far out if we refer to them as 
‘belief lovers,’ rather than lovers of wisdom? And they'll 
be very cross with us if we call them so?” 

“Not if they do as I say,” he said. “It is not sanctioned®? 
to get upset by the truth.” 

“Then we must refer to those who pursue the individ- 
ual thing that exists in itself as lovers not of belief but of 
wisdom?” 

“Absolutely so.” 


80 Themis = “right by divine law.” The use of this word here 
suggests a gravity appropriate for the end of what has been a 
complex philosophical argument. 
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